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To the People of JS/ew-Yorkj 

The first of the following tiumbei^s Was putn 
lished in the New-Yo A Courier. A note in that paper^ 
the following day, stdt^d, that the editoi* of the papeif 
declined publishing the remainder of the work, be- 
cause it was likely to giVe offence. I preferred st 
public paper to a pamphlet form, for two reasons ; onc^ 
Was, that a newspaper is read by many persons who 
seldom have leisure, or inclination, to laboul* through 
the Essays on didactic theology, found in Magazines^ 
Sermons, and Systematic Discourses. The other was, 
that I entered on the publication not sis a theologiaa 
or controversialist, but as a spectator dud reportei* 
6f factSi 

To be bandid, the work was principally designed 
for the edificatiotl of those who would be willing to 
be styled high-toned Calvinists. And it may seenif 
perhaps, td some, a little paradoxical, that the very 
first number should kindle such a flame of resentment^ 
As to cause alarm to the editor, of whose correct tastd 
and liberal sentiments I have ho doubt, when it is 4 
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fact, that that number does no more than condemn a 
sentiment which Calvin condemns or, at any rate, 
does not justify — ^I mean the imputation of the guilt of 
AdavrCs sin to his posterity i independently of their own 
conduct and character. Neither Caltin, Luther, nor 
Melancthon believed in that doctrine. 

People of New- York, I desire you to take notice, 
that these high-toned Calvinists were so enraged at 
Calvin's own sentiments, that the editor of the Courier 
was induced not to proceed. For your satisfaction I 
give yon the Words of Calvin. He sums up his opin- 
ion of original sin in few words : " Videtur, ergo, 
peccatum originale ha3reditare naturae nostrae pravitas 
et corruptio, in omnes anfmae partes diffusa.'- Where^ 
fore^ original sin seems to be the hereditary depravity and 
corruption of our nature diffused into all parts of the 
soul. " Neque," subjoins Calvin, '" ista est alieni de- 
licti obligatib. Non ita est accipiendum, ac si, inson- 
tes ipsi et immerentes, culpam delicti ejus sustinere- 
mus." JVeither is that an obligation or accountableness 
for another^ s fault. It is not to be understood as though 
«?c, ourselves innocent^ should sustain the blame of his 
{AdanCs) transgression. 

I am aware that most people have not leisure to 
examine authors. Those, however, that will take 
that trouble, will perceive that the views of Ori- 
ginal Sin, Depravity, and Atonement, advocated irr 
these numbers, are not peculiar to New-England, but,* 
on the contrary, have been known and maintained in 
the church, by many of the ablest divines, since the 
reformation, and by a majority in the American 
churches. 



feut, fellow citizens, it is not so much with their 
sentiments that I am disposed to contend, although 
they are sufficiently incorrect and erroneous ; it is with 
their horribly intolerant, bigoted, and persecuting 
spirit; against which erery man should lift his voice, 
and proclaim his indignation. The holy fathers and 
friars of the inquisitorial commission were never more 
vindictive or implacable. It comes in thunders and 
anathemas from their desks : in cants, whispers, and 
innuendoes among the throng : it comes larded with 
much holy grimace^ and many sanctimonious sighs, for 
the credulous and pious ; with much logical jargon 
and biblical criticism for smatterers ; with spleen and 
gall enough, when the company has sufficient pride 
and malice to bear it; and with firebrands, for all the 
young foxes they can catch. When they have ex- 
hausted their topics of argument, and that they can 
soon do, without a miracle, they resort to sarcasm and 
ridicule, and here their talents are wonderful: Her- 
cules often comes in " head and shoulders." 

These gentlemen surely forget the age and country 
in which they live, by three hundred years. They 
ought to feel comfortable whilst others think for 
themselves. And one object of these numbers is to 
remind them, that they live in the year 1816. A man 
in this city does not expect to share the fate of Ser- 
fetus, though lie should differ from Calvin. I will 
not say what a man ought to expect when he is so for- 
tunate as not to differ with Calvin. 

J. 
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No. I. 

Tt is an old, and perhaps will be regarded as a trite Baying, that 
the decline of morality, in a nation, precedes and ensures tho 
decline of its prosperity. The tendency of the increase of 
wealth, numbers, and refinement to a deterioration of morals is 
exemplified in the history of the greatest nations, and is too ob- 
Tious to require proof, and too well known to need illustration. 
Happy would it be for mankind, if the natural tendency of nar 
tions and societies to sink into luxury, extravagance, dishonesty, 
and all the extremes of immorality, were not, in many instanee8| 
aided by the very means and institutions which are professed^ 
established for the opposite purpose. 

Even religion, descended from Heaven, arrayed in the beauties 
of virtue, and her head encompassed with the rays of divinity, 
has been counterfeited, her institutions perverted, her doctrinef 
corrupted, her glories sullied : so that, instead of presenting any 

barrier to vice, or any check to immorality, she has often become 

•I ' 

their most efficient auxiliaries. It has been the boast, perhapf 
the felicity of this city, that it abounds more than any other cifjr 
with iostitutions designed to favour morality ; and while I leave 
it for the reader to judge for himself, of the effect and success o^ 
these institutions, I am concerned to say that, in my opinion, 
'some of the most showy and prepossessing, at any rate, the most 
noisy means used to promote morality and religion in this city, 
are amongst the most useless, false, and hollow. I vefer to nothing 
less than the strain of preaching continiially and incessantly used, 
in many of the pulpits of this city ! 

I have no controversy with any one, nor do I enter on this 
snbject in any other than a political point of vieif . I consider 
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morality as the highest ornament and strongest bulwark of soci- 
ety^ whatever, therefore, diminishes the motives and weakens 
(be obligations to morality, comes no less under the animadver- 
aion of the politician than of the divine : as it surely no less impairs 
the temporal than the spiritual interests of the community. 
There are a few points which go perpetually into the strain of 
preaching of certain gentlemen : and their scheme may be com- 
pared to a triangle, from which they never depart, and in which, 
if they step out of one angle, their next step is into anoilier ; the 
succeeding one, into the one from whence they started. 

The want of variety might be compensated by force afid ex- 
pansion of talents, were their angular Qcheme laid, both as to its 
^iUee and angles, in the great field of truth. 

Their scheme commences by teaching that the whole human 
race are guilty of the sin qf Adam, independently of their onm 
conduct J and fctr thcU sin are truly deserving of eternal punish- 
menl. We are apt to take ot^r opinions on the credit of venera- 
ble names, and very many na^es deemed venerable, if weighed 
in the balance of unerring truth, would be found to have derived 
their importance from a long and iiidustrious propagation of error, 
probably no individual man yet had time, candour, patii^nce, and 
resolution, to examine and substantiate, • on proper evidence, the 
irbole mass of his opinions. Few men proceed to any conside- 
pMe length in this arduous work. They take their opinions, nay, 
ibeir articles of faith, as they do the fashion of their garments, 
not upon a carefiil inquiry, whether they are the be^t, but upoi;^ 
tbe testimony of the tailor who makes th/em, that they are in the 
fiishion. 

' The doctrine of original sin^ as just stated, is thus received 
jby its advocates. It has descended from the lumber and trasli 
of tbe dark t^mes of ignorance and superstition, mysticism and 
tiigotry. The; great reformers did nobly, but they did not do 
^very thing. They merit tbe approbation of men, and met with 
4i^oe acceptance for what they did, and are certainly to be ex- 
cused for w ha fe they omitted, in thtir great work. 1 speak as 
though the reformers held the doctrine of original sin according 
to the tenor of the preceding statement. Some of them did, 
pthers did i^ot ; and the (ruth is, that a candid examination of the 
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sentiments of the fathers, — of the most learned and jadicioni 
dWines in Europe, before the reformation, and since, will show, 
beyond all dispute, that the aboye statement of the doctrine of 
origiaal sin has never been the general or prevailing opinion of 
the christian church. 

Tet you shall hear it inculcated Aroin Sabbath to Sabbath ia 
many of our churches, and swallowed down, as a sweet mors^ 
by many a gaping mouth, that a man ought to feel himself actOp 
ally guilty of a sin committed six thousand years before he waa 
born; nay, that, prior to all consideration of his own moral con- 
duct, he ought to feel himself deserving qf eternal Jamnaiian Jar 
ike first sin of Adam, I hesitate not to say, that no scheme of 
feligion ever propagated amongst men, contains a more mon- 
strous, a more horrible, tenet. The atrocity of this doctrine n 
beyond comparison. The visions of the Koran, the fictions of 
the Sadder, the fables of the Zendavesta all give place to this:-^ 
Rabinical legends, Brahminical vagaries, all vanish before it 

The idea, that all the numerous millions of Adam's posterity 
deserve the ineffable and endless torments of hell, for a single 
act of his, before any one of them existed, is repugnant to that 
reason which God has given us, is subversive of all possible con- 
ceptions of justice. No such doctrine is taught in the scriptures, 
or can impose itself on any rational mind, which is not trammel- 
led by education, dazzled by interest, warp«d by prejudice, and 
bewildered by theory. — This is one corner of the triangle above 
mentioned. 

This doctrine perpetually urged, and the subsequent strain oi 
teaching usually attached to it, will not fail to drive the incau- 
tious mind to secret and practical, or open infidelity. An at- 
tempt to force such monstrous absurdities on the human under- 
standing, will be followed by the worst effects. A man who finds 
himself condemned for that of which he is not guilty, will feel 
Httle regret for his real transgressions. 

I shall not apply these remarks to the purpose f bad in view, 
till I have considered some other points of a similar character;-** 
or, if I may resort to the metaphor alluded to, till I have pointed 
out the other two angles of the triangle. 

INVESTlGATOJRi 

a 
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No. II. 

WfiRTHER it may be termed a disposition, or passioti, or eall^ 
ed by any other name, there is something in some men which 
inay be denominated an humble pride, I fear, could it be ana- 
^^ed, it would not be found to want any of the most virulent 
qualities of the true and old-fashioned pride, known in the world 
ever since the fall of man, and which, indeed, threw a morning 
star from heaven, before it inflamed man to rebellion. It seems 
to be the pride of the gentlemen alluded to in the preceding 
number, to plunge down human nature as low as possible. They 
are by no means satisfied with laying^ the whole human race un*> 
der the ban of eternal damnation, for an act which was commit- 
ted before any of them existed ; — they go much farther. And 
thU brings me to the second angle of the true diagram of their 
scheme. 

^'hey teach, and strenuously insist, that all men laJbour vnder a 
true and pkynical incapacity to do any thing which God requires. 
To this totaland universal inability they deny all figurative or 
metaphysical import, and contend that men are as truly, and in 
the same sense, unable to obey the law of God as they are to 
overturn the Andes, or drain the ocean. What do we hear next! 
Thfy turn immediately round, and exhort their hearers, with 
great pathos, to do every thing which God requires, and denounce 
their disobedience as meriting eternal damnation. Nay, this in- 
Ability and thraldom, in its whole extent, they carry back to the 
oirigiiral fvtuntain of their guilt and condemnation, and say that 
it was afi done in Adam; — ^that all the human race were made 
guilty, and were wiu)lly incapacitated to do any good act, in their 
rirst father. Nevertheless, they go on with mighty eloquence to 
exhort them to do every duty. 

Had I not already said that their notion of original sin con- 
tained the most monstrous error ever advanced in any scheme 
of religion, I should be tempted to say the same of this. But I 
will venture to say I think them both infinitely distant from the 
truth. But, says the advocate of these truly tremendous and de^ 
testable tenets, «< This is Calvinism; and dare you dbpute Cai^ 
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viN V* To which I reply, If Calvin believed in these doctrines, 
which we deny, he must have derived his light therein, for au. ht 
I know, From the flames of Slrvetus ; indeed, they more resem- 
h)e the light of infernal than celestial fire. 

This doctrine of man's inability is an insult to every man*9 
Bobiassed understanding — to the light of his conscience. It i% 
oontrary to the whole current of the sacred scriptures: and, ii^ 
deed, its warmest advocates are tempted to contradict themselves. 
•very moment; and when they preach best, this temptation is. 
effeetual; or, to say the least, their contradictions are seldom facs 
filer apart than the improvement from the sermon. Their 
preaching often reminds me of the mode of writing used by 8omi0 
ancient nations, which was from left to right, and from right tQ 
left, alternately crossing the page in opposite directions. , 

'. These gentlemen, however, might be laid off into different 
sections. Some of them, aware of the inconsistency, frankly owu 
that wicked men are under no obligation to love or obey Godt 
and thus, for the sake of theory and system, plunge still deeper 
in error. Others boldly deny ^11 moral agency to mankind :-r- 
others ag^in contend that men are moral agents to do wrong, but 
not to do right ; evincing still more ignorance of the philosophy, 
of the human mind than of the word of God. 

Is it wonderful that there should be so many Gallios In thm 
city ? That i^ many should with scomfql smile turn from this 
monstrous jargon, and cry out, *' Wretched mysticism I — Ridf 
dies !— contradictions ! — What, was I rendered, by Adam's first 
act of sin, a criminal deserving endless torments? Was I, at tha 
same time, totally incapacitated to yield obedience to the AU. 
mighty Buler ? Was I bound hand and foot six thousand years 
ago, and rocks of adamant laid on the seal of my eternal perdition t 
Impossible ! The glorious volume of nature itself contradicts all 
this, and shows xae a far ^Serei^i character of my Cieator and 

preserver.'* 

INVESTIGATOtt; 
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No. III. 

We come to the third and last great point of their system of 
theology, which makes out the triangle, from which, as I said, 
they do not depart. They tell you there is a remedy for a part 
of mankind ; Christ hus died fir an elect number. They, and 
fliey only, enjoy an offer of salyation; and for them alone is pro- 
vision made. On the contrary, they plumply deny that " Christ 
hots tasted death fir every man /* they will by no means allow 
that " He is a propitiation fir the sins of the rvhoU world :^^ they 
abhor the idea of going " into all the world and preaching tfie 
gospel to every creature,*^ They would tell you, that, if they could 
^stin§;ui8h who the elect are, in their assemblies, they should 
preach the gospel only to them ; they should tell theni that Christ 
died only for them : but, as for the rest, they should preach no- 
thing but the certainty of eternal damnation. 

Nor does this, though it gives the lines of the triangle, display 
fhe worst features of their scheme. They go on to state, that 
even the elect are not bound to believe in the Saviour, or to love 
and obey him, till he has convinced them, in a supernatural way, 
that he died fpr them. Thps, to the grossest error in doctrine 
adding the basest selfishness in heart aud practice. Nothing of- 
fends them so deeply as the assertion, that the perfection and 
glory of the Saviour are the highest motives of love and obedience 
to him. Yet, as for the non-elect, they assure them that their 
cppdemnation will be vastly aggravated for rejecting salvation 
by Christ, 

The whole of their doctkine, then, amounts to this, that a man 
iS| in the first place, condenmed, incapacitated, and eternally re- 
probated for the sin of Adam: in the next place, that he is con- 
demned over again, for not doing that which be is totally, in al! 
respectsi unable to do ; and, in the third place, that he is con- 
demned, and doubly and trebly condemned, for not believing in 
a Saviour, who never died for him^ and with whom be has no 
more to dQ ihm a fallen angel. 
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This is what I call strong meat, and the stomach which eaa 
digest such food, can, I should think, digest iron and adamant 
The natural and necessary deductions from these leading tenets, 
their Yarious ramifications and subordinate collateral branches, 
exert a deep influence, and diffuse an alarming complexion oyer 
the whole plan of revelation. These teachers have turned their 
faces towards the ages of darkness, and are travelling back with 
rapid strides to the jargon of schoolmen, and the reveries and 
superstitions of Monks. Were a painter to draw an emblem of 
their plan, you would see the distorted phiz, squinting eye, and 
haggard features of perfect selfishness, mounted on the huge, in- 
flated, and putrescent carcass of Antinomianism. - 

Whether they admit or deny the doctrine of moral agency, 
their crude notions of that, and other things correlative, amount 
to an absolute and universal virtual denial of it : of course, their 
scheme embraces the strongest and most odious features of fatal- 
ism, or, rather that men arc mere machines, dead as inorganie 
matter. They have no notion of moral virtue as an exercise of 
the human mind ; they even wish that phrase expunged from 
our lan<ruage. Of course, their sermons generally lie within the 
narrow limits already marked out ; which they are pleased to 
style, prectehing Christ. 

To this it is proper to add, that they are tenacious of their 
own. opinions, and intolerant of those of others in no ordinary 
degree. I shall Justify this remark, by simply adverting to the 
recent expulsion of a young man of unblemished character 
and respectable talents, from a theological seminary in this 
city. I cannot but notice, as an extraordinary coincidence, that 
the very man who expelled him has, at this time, come out and 
astonished the world by a pompous and flaming production in 
favour of general eommunionf Catholicism and christian charity. 
I wish he would inform the world whether he intends they shall 
follow his book, or his example. I cannot, express what gratitude 
I feel to providence, that though Bonner and Gardiner should re- 
Tive, they would not find, in this country, a government ready 
to second their intolerance by the flames of persecution. The 
tiger may show his teeth and growl, but he cannot bite. 

INVESTIGATOR 
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No, IV. 

With na desigD to exaggerate or colour too highly, I have, ia 
^e precediDg oumbera, givea a sketch of the iocessant strain of 
preaching pursued in many congregations of this city. I have, 
not misrepresented, neither have I withheld the truth. As I said, 
I have no controversy with any man : and am willing to give full 
credit to the learning and talents of many who teach these doc- 
trines. Indeed, I have a charitable hope that some of them ima- 
gine they are labouring in the cause of truth. But truth will one* 
day instruct them that, as *' they have sown the wipd they shall 
reap the whirlwind." 

I will not undertake to say that all the vices of the city are 
chargeable to the account of their errors ; far from it ; but I will 
undertake to say that their doctrines are calculated, and tend, 
to drive men to skepticism, deism, atheism, libertinism ; nay, ta 
madness. The rash and unwary man that enters their assembly 
IS amazed to hear his assent challenged to propositions from which 
his understanding revolts with horror : assertions are arrof^antly, 
as it were, crammed down his throat, which insult his reason. 
He is told he can do nothing, yet threatened with endless perdi- 
tion for his neglect. He is condemned for a sin he never com- 
mitted ; commanded to do what he is told he cannot do ,* and ei(- 
horted to believe in a Saviour who never died for him* 

The rauddiness, the confusion, the arrogance with which these 
ientiments are hurled forth in a storm of popular eloquence, or 
iihall I say vociferation, precludes all possibility of conviction. 
Ooe man sets and hears it with that kind of stupid amazement 
with which we hear a hail storm rattling upon the roof, and thun- 
der rolling over our heads, till he is stunned into a kind of 
thoughtless reverie, and gathers as much from it as Cushi did 
from the defeat of Absalom: ^'I saw a great tumult, my lord, O 
king, but knew not what it was." Another hears it with con- 
tempt and secret indignation, and as he retires, musing, says to 
himself, " Are these the boasted principles and doctrines of reli- 
pon, said to be so luminous, so simple, so rational, so intelligible, 
(o convincing V Sut these teachers will teU him, for bis coosola* 
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don, *^ No wonder yon donH understand these tmths, for th(Bf 
are evangelical truths, and you are a natural man ; therefore, yon 
cannot understand them.^' Wretched subterfuge ! As wise and 
as profound as if a man should say to me that '^ two and two are 
fifteen, and it is only because you want mathematical skill that 
you can^t perceive it^' Aias! what huge masses of flummery, 
falsehoods false doctrine ; what immense cargoes of wood, hay, 
and stubble, the lumber and trash of speculation and fanaticism,* 
are vended as evangelical truth, which the natural man cannot 
understand ! 

These teachers are often heard to bewail the departure of Boston 
from the futh, and 1 will not deny that there is much, very much, 
in Boston, to be lamented, on the ground of the decay of morab 
and sound principles ; but this I say and predict, as the fate of tMa 
eity, should the masses of people increase, who are the followers, 
Catechumens, admirers, and hearers of these teachers, and I per^ 
eeive the ichneumon of ambition to have smitten these gentle- 
men with fkiigs of no ordinary venom, for they aim to be i\m 
head and not the tail^ the following consequences may be ex- 
pected t 

1. The strain of preaching will abound more with empty de* 
clamation, and less with good sense : for, even now, every young 
man that issues from their school '^ out Herods Herod :^* bold as* 
sertions wilt take the place of arguments ; and authority that of evi« 
dence : confusion and obscurity will be gazed at, with awful so* 
lemnity, as the profound of heavenly wisdom, and a set of cant 
phrases consecrated as the true language of Zion. 

2. The churches, even the special filock of these teachers-'^the 
most pious and discriminating among them, will not be instructed, 
Indoctrinated, or well informed, for they will not have the means 
of information, being taught to regard sound reasoning as worlds 
]y wisdom, just distinctions as metaphysical poison, and the 
do«:mas of their teachers as spiritual truth. 

3. The great mass of their congregations will throng their 
churches from Sabbath to Sabbath, with a perfectly vacant ca^* 
fiosity, some to hear eloquence, as they go to hear Cooper at 
the theatre, not caring what he says ; some to see fashions— ^to 
j&eet company :«— very innocently believing, because so taught. 
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that reiigion is a matter bowibc connected with man's intel- 
lectual and moral povrera^ they will hear with calm indifference 
every thing as it comes; the anomalous monsters of the doctrine 
will float throui^h their imaginations as things of course, or as an 
April shadow over a hill : (he awful themes of guilt, sin, and dam- 
nation reverberate from their ears as from ttie cold and deaf walls; 
l^nd if they take the least notice of what is said, it will be only to 
say, " Very well, I can't help it." 

4. From these immense beds of mental inaction, and moral 
deformity, will spring a race of " serpents,'' which empty decla- 
mation cannot frighten, and a reason totally blind cannot pursae 
•r parry. In a city like this, there are great numbers of youth 
•f elevated minds, quick conceptions, strong passions, and liberal 
education. They know that reason was not given to man to be 
trammeled with absurdities, and trampled in the dust They 
will turn indignant from these ** strange doctrines, and will 
prefer rather to foUtivv the light of nature :" or, perha|>a, they will 
say, /^ If these doctrines be true, my condition cannot be worse 
than it is; and, at any rate, 1 cannot make it any better by my 
exertions. Let me then enjoy pleasure while I can." 

These doctrines have aheady produced such reasonings, and 
auch resolutions. They have already taken deep root, and shot 
op into an enormous growth ; and while these teachers are look- 
ing abroad to other cities with proud comparison, and self-ap- 
plauding pity, they have around them, and near them, in their 
congregations, I will not say in their churches, a myriad of unbe- 
lievers of their own forming. They are converts in ternis^ but 
intidcls in fact. They assent with wonderful. facility to all they 
hear. *' O yes ! it is all very true." BuHhen, in the secret coun- 
sels of their own hearts, they are behind a screen at all points. 
They look on the deluge or the rainbow with equal, eye. They 
bear the thunders of the law, or the accents of mercy, with equal 
feeling and temper. They are fortified with boldness, armed with 
pride, seasoned with selfishness. Talk to them about the guilt 
of sin; they throw it all back on Adam : about duty to God; they 
Bay, '^ I cannot perform it; and you teach me so." Allude to a 
Saviour, they reply, ^' Perhaps he did not die for me, and, if sO) 
there is no provision, even if X should believe; besides, you al- 
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l^w, and you teacb, that I am nnder no obligation to believe, till 
the Saviour shows me that I am one of his. But if I am, id 
reality, one of his, he will, in his own tim^ and way, show tne 
that I am such. Therefore, I am at rest." 

Streams of error, however speeiond, hb\^etfer {lopular, contind- 
ally pouring through & inasft of popdiation, will produce elTectft; 
Like a river whose deep and rapid waters eat and undermine its 
banks, they tbreilteh Extensive and inevitable destruction. If the 
lapse of years shall dot dhow, that the aggregate of people, wfab 
have statedly heard th^se doctrines, have become irreligious, pro- 
fligate, and abandoned ; if successive generations of yodth wh6 
shall aride under such moral and intellectual culture, do hot 
grow dp progressively ignorant,* diddolute, ahd profane, 1 shall 
rejoice to have it appear that my forebodings Were groundless. 
But as 1 am fully aware that the divine blessing is necessa- 
ry to render even the truth successful, I am equally sure that 
file God of truth does not crown with his blessing the ministration 
of error. 

5. Religioh itself, when it had the misfortune to spring tip, or 
by any means be placed under this regimen, will not fail to wear 
an aspect sickly and repulsive : it is an exotic in these Soils, and 
will resemble a fair plant brought from the genial climes of sum- 
mer, to pine beneath the.northern blast, or b^ smothered in the 
gaseous fumes of a hot-house. Error, even in the abstract doc- 
trines and speculation^ of theology, exerts a direct influence on 
a man's conduct; and there are few common hiaxims more false 
or pernicious than that if a man acts right it is no inatter what 
bis speculative notions are. Show me a strenuous believer iii 
the doctrine of original sin, as above stated, add I virill show you 
a man who, generally speaking, feels no very acute sense of the 
demerit of sin. He views it as a kind of inevitable constitutiod 
ef things, tvhich must, indeed, be just, because God is just; he 
views it as a kind of grand mysterious artifice, to the bottoni • 
of which he eannot see ; as a kind of tethnica th^ologica, which 
never did, and never will, give any human soul any very pungent 
feelings. When he contemplates Adam's act, he does not feel 
like the murderer, who, while he washes his hands, fancies M 
aefes the crimson staid return. The idea of guilt transferred dde^ 

B 
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not wither and blast the sonl of the crimmai Uke that of actual 
transgression. 

Again, the man who believes in a fatal natural incapacity to 
obey God, derived even from the first progenitor of men, must 
view it with the same tone of feeling as he views transferred 
guilt. He did not choose the condition in which to be born, and 
cannot feel himself in any way accountable for it. He may, in- 
deed, consider it as a very bad condition, but then he had no 
hand in it, and can feel no blame for it, any more than a man can 
feel blameworthy because he was born in Europe and not la 
America. In a word, he views it in the same mysterious, the 
aame technical, light he does the doctrine before meniiooed ; and 
whatever he may pretend, his own heart will secretly say to him, 
" What I cannot do, I cannot, and why should I give myself un- 
availing trouble concerning it f 

Again, this christian believes that Christ died for ^'m, on which 
account, he thinks he loves him very much. Well, and what 
certain evidence of goodness is there in all this ? '^ Do not even 
sinners love those that love them ? -' Is it a high evidence of a 
man^s piety, that he feels grateful to any one who has done him 
a great favour ?-^Surely not.-^-But to maintain their ground 
here, they are pushed forward to say that there is, in &ct, no such 
thing as disinterested tove. They even endeavour to throw ridi- 
cule upon the phrase, as without meaning — a phrase as old as our 
language, and conveying an idea as ^Id as religion itself* But, 
for this they have a ver^ obvious motive ; because it presents a 
sword, if I may so say, to the very bosom and heart of their 
scheme. But there is another term which worries them still more 
than this, and that is selfishness^— ihey cannot bear, it^ they 
wince under it, and would fain endeavour to expunge that also 
from our language. To use a low comparison, it offends them 
as deeply as it did the tailor, in the old story, to hear the name of 
craeklouse. '< So saying, thou reproachest us also." They seem 

to feel that their scheme .is a selfish one. And iL in fact, to 

t, 

make our own interest and happiness the highest and ruling mo* 
tive of our conduct, may be termed selfishnesa, their scheme of 
religion is purely selfish. 
And while I cast no personal reflections, I do not hentate to 
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^,''that men ardeatlj attaofaed to these speculatire noUons, 
have never been found to be remarkablj benevolent in their con- 
duct. They are accused of sourneBs, bigotry, narrowness* I 
appeal to the eye of the public Let every man judge for him- 
self. l%^re are certainly exceptions to this remark : but even 
mimerous and splendid exceptions cannot impadr a general rule. 

Let the word se^fishnesa be ej^punged from our language, be- 
cause certain religious sectarians avo^ it to be righti yet do not 
felldi the term on account of a popuhir odium attached to it:— 
expunge also the word disinterested^ partly because an vn- 
meaning term, though Addison, Johnson, Watts, l^llotson, and 
Baxter, knew Its meaning well, and thought it important and ap- 
propriate, when applied to certain actions ; and partly because, if 
It mean any things its meaning is far too pure and lofty to be ap- 
plied 40 fallen man:— expunge also the term viriuey because they 
•ay there is no such thing in either saints or sinners, and you will 
avoid much cause of offence to the advocates of these doctrines.. 
But when you find a man avowedly selfish, never disinterestedi 
and never virtuous, what sort of man will he be ? I answer, in 
reli^n he will be an Essene; — full of contemplation — high 
tomes — heated s^al-^-lofty -conceits— ^reat confidence — and 
much holier than others :-^ut he is as soon cold as hot In^he 
world, and in business, he is steady to his text ; — selfish-^neyet 
disinterested — and not renu*rkably virtuous. Tes, he vibrates 
rapidly from the ardours of YesuviuS) to the chill of Greenland — 
burning or freezing whatever he touches. This is what I call an 
^.ntinomian. 

l%e question is, how a religion of this complexion will affect 
the character, morals, and future welfare of tbb great city. \ 
question of moment ;-T-a question in which religious teachers 
have -some concern, since they are answerable for its effects. 
Foster has shown in his Essay, on that subject, why men of taste 
und leammg are often found to despise religion. He says, it is 
because it is frequently obtruded upon their attention in a garb 
unsuitable to its character : and, I say, ofteoer because its lovely 
feiatures are distorted,-^its glorious doctrines perverted-r-though, 
oftener still, because they are unfriendly to the carnal mind. H 
(he officers sent to apprehend oqr Savionri when they heard him, 
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isried out, '< P^ever mao spake l^ke this man !'' — the ipan of taate 
aod learning, who hears these doctrines, will ciy out in a similar 
inanner, but with a different import. 

Alas ! I foresee the eflTects of the scheme ; find I remark, in the 
last place, 

6. If its most pious and devout followers derive from it an as- 
pect unlovely and repu|sive ; — if it obscure th^ beauties of reli- 
gion, it will surely present no barrier to vice ; — if it deform tbci 
poblest system of truth ever presented to the human mind, it 
wi)l no less facilitate the advancement of dangerous errors, with 
progressive influence, and with th^ power of an extended lever* 
When Paul reasoned of righteousness, teinperance, and judg- 
inent, Felix trerabied. There is a power in gospel truth to carry 
fsonviction to the heart, which shall influence omen's conduct—* 
which shall impdse at least a partial restraint, though thejMrork 
pe not profound, and the refpripation, total and iast^qg. But it i^ 
the singular infelicity of these doctrines, not (p impQs^t but to re* 
move restraint; to proniote pride, and not humility : — -it is not 
\\ke trqnipet of alarm, but the deadly soporific potion, that \u\\^ 
to security, inaction, and repose, j^othing but a consciousness 
pf wilful neglect can awaken th^ mind to a sense of guilt :— 
nothing hut transgression, far nearer home than Adam, pointy 
the soul to the dark avenqe of perdition. 

7be extent ?ind prevalence of the influence of these ^octrineq, 
in this city, is a proof that God intends to scourge it. They will 
pot prodqce reformation. «They ^ill not stimulate people to good 
works ; and as they sweep off all pretensions to moral virtue at 
Qne blow-— all due consciousness of guilt, at another— all efforts 
to obtain salyation, at a third— th^y shut the bool^ of God, and 
Bubstitute for its dictates the expositions of a set of men who ui^- 
)>lushing1y prpfess to be selfish and interested in all they do. 

I have hitherto taken no notice of the ulterior cpnsequences 
of these tenets, or the influence they will exert on the eternal in- 
terests of mankind. I have considered religious institutions as a 
pivil or political good. In this light I am concerned to perceive 
this unwholesome strain of public instruction gradually under- 
{mining the main pillars of moral, consequently, of social, virtue. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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I said the eateohumens, admirers, and special flock of thea^ 
teachers, had Dot the means of becoming thoroughly indoctrl^ 
nated in the various subjects of revelation. They seldom go oat 
of the triangle, unless it is by some of those fortunate self con- 
tradictions, in which they unconsciously stumble into the fielA 
of truth. Th^y then sometimes speak well for a few minutea. 

^ Purpureai pannui qui ipleBdeat unut et alter*** 

■ 

Put these scattered, splendid patches, are not shades which 
heighten the beauties of a picture, but accidental lights which 
j^scbver the terrors of a dungeon. There is another privation 
&r more to be lauiented than this. The throngs of people whQ 
statedly attend their instructions, are carefully prevented from 
Imbibing any difiTerent system. Even in this land of liberty and 
free discussion, it is incredible with what success these practices 
are attempted. The people, for the most part, are persuaded, 
every man, to put on his own bandage about his eyes and ears. 
Those who would not readily do that, are effectually cut off from 
fill access to light by other means. The bustle, business, and hurry 
of a great city, prevents thousands from taking time for much in- 
quiry. As to books, they are good or bad, at once, according to 
the ipse dix|t of Dr. Buckram, for who is so good a judge as he ?— • 
As ^ preaching, every preacher is eventually excluded from 
their pulpits, unless he is known to be a faithful disciple of their 
scheme ; i. e. triangular — and their people are most assiduously 
dissuaded from going to other churches, even occasionally. If 
any one, who has by chance ascended one of their desks, hap- 
pens to strike on a string which does not vibrate in unison with 
theirs, they are offended-r-tbey clamour, censure, inveip^h ; he is 
accused of gross indelicacy, and high presumption. But, as for 
them, they never quit their triangle, preach where they will, or 
when they may ; nor do they fail to call to their aid whatever 
^ey oan command of iargument, satire, or ridicule. 
I hope I shall not be thought censorious, buty however that 
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WKf be, I SihalK not refrdn from the truthi which is unchAigeable 
and immortal. The^^ gentlemeiif in manoeuvring, occasional!/ 
^Ksplay two sets of colours. There needs no greater proof of this 
%mia the book before alluded to» on ^general communion" Had 
U» author's pen been plucked from the wiogs of the graces, and 
4iK»ed in the colours of the rainbow : — ^had the leaves of his book 
been comppaed of the flowers* and perfumed with the dews of 
FMidise, it eould not have been a more charitable, loving, bland 
produotioa. But is the, man always so 1 Was he so when he 
expelled Mr. D from his seminary ? 

Who does he expect to allure to bis arms by this gentle warbling 
on the soft tones of love and union ? Surely, none of the mighty 
multitude of christians composing three fourths of that profession 
in the United States; for he has cut them all asunder by one 
expulsion. Had they bnt one neck, he would serve them as 
Nevo wished to serve the Romans, i. e. in an ecclesiastical sense. 
H« has put them all into the ^* snare of the Devil,'' and declared 
them, not to be endured, nq, not for am hour. His book re- 
minds nie of the ^Bibled songs of the Syrens : — but I suspect few 
will approach the rocks, for many know the voice. 

These gentlemen, at certain times, and when in certain com- 
panies, have been beard to say, that '' These differences of opi- 
nion, -about doctrines, are more in nords than ideas — that they 
are of small moment,*-ought not to interrupt the harmony of 
ishristians :-^that, after all, we all think essentially alike," &c. — 
But} at other times, they speak a fair different language: they cry 
ml, ^delusion! — ^heresy! — ^blasphemy f — And this is what I 
call two sets of colours, to be used as occasion may serve. 
. But their most terrible argument, and which t^iey keep always 
'pi band, ready to dispense to weak and credulous people, is wor- 
thy of particular attention. When any one attacks their scheme 
they immediately exclaim, ** That man is i^ot a Galvinist.'^ As 
though Calvin and Christ stood on equal footing. This argu- 
inent is intended to strike their adversaries dumb, and ci^rry the 
world before it The Mahometans seem to prefer Mahomet to 
Christ because he was nearer their own times : this may not be 
the case with those humble devotees to Calvin ; but they regard 
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his auU^ty M BiipreoM and paremomit I am Borry to aMi 
tiiat» in this respect, there se^m to foe several little microtcopli 
CalvioB about this citf, growing fest in ttrength and Btature* 

Could the define of the christian chifrch b^e traced to ila nid 
causes; could the seeds of those &tal enron, the geiln of thow 
deep apostacies foe discovered, which have spread rain and dailE- 
ness through Christenddm, they would appear to lie intkds, (viii-) 
a substitution of the iiatboHty of men for the word of God* 
Their language is, '* That is, indeed, the word of God, font / hm 
Us expositor^ and you must follow my expositions." Hence ba^ 
ori^nated creeds, formularies, liturgies, confessions bf £utfa» 
standards, bolls. But this is not the end. These creeds and 
standards are but ink and paper. They must hare an expositor*. 

One is at hand. These expositors ** are the men, 

and wisdom shall die with them." It is th^ invariafoie policy ef 
ambitious men to keep one on the pinnacle of power and graft* 
deur. . They then have nothing to do but shove and clamlMW 
But these men are far from doing as Calvin did. Calvin row 
by his own energy and merit. These men are endeavouring lo 
ascend the slippery steep on the merits and favour of Calvin. 

It is, I believe, but four or five years since a number of wise 
heads were laid together to beat down and crush the errors of a 
set of men denominated Hopkinsians, who, by the by, follow 
Hopkins about as much as I wish to follow Calvin. What me* 
thod did they take t— They employed a catspaw to write a hook 
entitled, The Contrast. In the solemn trumpery of dOO pages 
there are a great many instances called up, in which these Hop- 
kiosians are said to differ from Calvin ; as though this was sufficient 
to condemn them. But in order to effect this dreadful work, 
dits writer, or }ns masters rather, Were obliged to get both Hop- 
kins and Calvin on the rack, to garble, dissect, distort, and mi^* 
regresent many pak^ges, in the most huge and flagrant manner. 
But no matter; many people were made to believe that Hopkins 
differed from Calvin; and that was sufficient If Calvin i>etieved 
that a rat^s tail was five inches lonjs:, and Hopkins asserted it was 
seven, it was abundant; *^ the Conirasi*^ was clearfy and ably 
made out; and Hopkins was in an error, though the rafs tail 
had never been measured. 
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But I shall here despatch what I hare to say of Calvin in it 
tew words :---I befieve in many doctrines, perhaps in most, taught 
hy Calvin, but not in all; He was a man of great energy of mind 
llnd decision of character, and I trust a religious man. The 
tiaiightiness and acerbity of bis tempei* 1 dislikej and, as an eccle- 
nastical pioneer and le^lator, he more resembled Lycurgus than 
jSolon. From the persecution he suffered, one might have ima- 
gined his inihd would have been blanched from such foul stains 
fts intoleraiice and persecution ; but it was the spirit of the agei 
in which he livfed : — ^* fuit temporum culpa non ejus.'" Could Cal- 
Tiv have lived a century ;-H;ould his designs have been ripened into 
action^ and his wishes crowned with success, he would have made 
Geneva the head of the Protei^nt church, arid himself the head 
of Geneva. If in this and some other respects he resembled 
Cromwell, he differed from him in that he was ai far better, more 
upright and honest man. Less bold and intrepid than Luther, 
less amiable and benevolent than Melancthon, he was mor^ acute^ 
penetrating, and industrious than either, and was the most tho- 
rough, severe, and independent reformer of the three. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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Wren yon rouse a nest of prejudices, espedaliy those which 
are fortified by interest and popularity^ you may be assured they 
will sting like wasps and hornets : nay, they would often <* sting 
their victim dead," had they power. This has been the true 
source of religious persecution. Love of truth never raised a 
persecution: that frightful demon ** is made of sterner stuff.'' 
It Springs froni ambition — a desire to govern the opinions of 
^others; and a religious ambition is by far the worst, the most 
rancorous, the most hateful and unreasonable specimen of its 
kind, that ever infested the world; it is a direct invasion of 
the rights of cooscience—- an atrocious and Infamous invasion 
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or the rights of God and man. A man wishes me to think at hv 
tdoee^ in order that 1 may subserve his purposes : not considering 
that 1 have the same right to my opinions that he has to his. 

For iexamplei 1 have my own opinions concerning Origin^ 
Bin, Depravity f and JlonemenL Why should a man be angry at 
me because I think for myst^lf on these subjects? Why shoold 
hcy when he meets me in the street, cock up his nose, knit his 
^yebroWs, shrug his shoulders, look askance, and glide b}' mil 
like a basilisk, whose very silence tells me how much venom b« 
has got in his ba^t I should not define these traits so readily and 
so closely, but I have seen them so often, that i am like the £n^ 
Ssh sculptor who has visited Italy, and of course takes nothing 
from the descriptions of others. It is not merely kiecause he is 
it nascent microscopic Calvin — or, if I may so speak, a Calvinh 
4uluSf and, therefore, wishes me to think like his great master. 
Ko : — he is not so disintertsted as all that^ It is because I dara 
be independent enoUgh to think differently from him, and, there- 
fore, do not follow in his train. His own con-^ience will not 
4llow him, for a moment, to harboiir the idea that he is led to this 
eonduct from the love of truth. The love of truth renders men 
m<*ek, amiable, and candid — generous, aflfectionate, and cond^ 
scending. besides, who is to be the judge of truth ? — l have thm 
Same right to judge for myself that he has. We are both equally 
accountable to God for our opinions. 

We know not how the heavenly bodies move : yet we per- 
ceive theii* inotions uniform, grand, and beautiful. The consti- 
tution under which creatures e&ist in this world, though it is 
mysterious, yet we perceive it to be universal, regular, and on- 
alterable. One of its first and most obvious laws is, that all 
creatures, which come into being in a series of generations, havd 
i^wer to propagate that series, and that every creature shall pro- 
duce its own likeness. Whatever of mystery there may be in 
this constitution, it appears upon inspection to be necessary, use* 
ful, and beautiful. If a bramble could spfing from the grape, a 
thorn from an olive tree ; — if a dove coilld produce a serpent, or 
a lamb cduld spring from a tiger, all order and harmony — all 
security^ Usefulness, and beauty, would fall. sacrifices to universal 
dKsappointnlent, confusion, deformity, atid misfeiy. 

4 
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:■» Iffttiy though the noblest of teireetrial erettdres, by the 
Hhn coii»tituti'jn of his Maker, exisU under this general Uw :-— 
ftnd- ^t it admitted and believed, that, had our first parents re- 
trained in a state of rectitmie, they would have continued happy 
and immortal ; and that all their posterity would have, in these 
respects, been like them. Whatever mankind derive from their 
first parents must, by the divine consUtutiou, resemble the source 
from .whence derived; and experience shows that they have de- 
rived a nature, which, when matured into action, will act sinful* 
ly^ Hence their nature is properly said to be corrupt, and they 
are in scripture called, '^ degenerate plants of a strange vine." 

« 

But blame cannot be charged to the account of any creature 
prior to, and exclusive of, the consideration of hi» own voluntary 
disposition and conduct 

^ I beg the reader to examine the preceding few remarks; to 
devest himself of all prejudice in favour of names and authori- 
ties, and he will perceive that they are almost self-^vidently trae» 
If the subject may be illustrated by the analogy which It beari 
to the constitution of the natural world, Adam was constituted 
the head of the human race, in the same sense that thip first ap« 
pie tree was constituted the bead of all apple trees; or the first 
lion the head of all lions, aad all lions acted in the first lion, as 
all mankind acted in Adam. 

The word of God teaciies that the human race were ruined by 
ihsjull of our first parents. It was so from the sovereign con- 
atitution already stated. ** By one man sin entered into the 
workl, and death by sin, wherefore death hath passed upon all 
nu^n, for that aU have sirmedJ*' If, in consequence of Adam's fall, 
all his posterity derived from him a sinful nature, then it is pro* 
per to say, that, " by the offence of one^ many were made sinners ;" 
and so, of necessity, ** by the offence of one» Judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation." 

If nothing depended on the exposition of these passages of Str 
Paul, it must be admitted that this mode of expounding them is 
fair and liberal. Indeed, it is clear, that by these expressions he- 
means to allude to the grand constitution already explained, and 
which experience every moment illustrates before our eyes^ 
But important consequences flow from a right underataading of 
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tiieie and vrndry nmflar ptasages of seripfore. For, If (h«]r v* 
noderatood to e&tablt»h th« idea that Adam's crime, guilt, and difti 
Meter, are in fact trausferred iv hie descendantti, prior to tbe eo»» 
•iderationof their own mora! character; If they are condemned 
for his act, independently of their own, then tbe ftrst principlea 
of immutable and eternal justice are supervened and debtroj^* 
•d, and innumerable solemn and express declarations of holf 
writ are contradicted. 

** What mean ye that ye use this proverb concerning the land 
•f hrael, sayinic, l^he fathers have eaten sour grapes and the cbil- 
drens* teeth are set on e<lge ?-^Ab I live, sairh the Lord Ood, je 
ahall not have occasion any more to nse this proverb in IsraeL 
Behold I all souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the 
aoul of the son is mine. The sout that ginneih, it ahaii die. The 
ion shall not bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father the 
iniquity of the son. Hear now, O boqse of Israel, is not my waj- 
equal, are not your ways unequal f 

But these words were addressed partfeularly to (he boose of 
kraeh What then ? They go, un«*quivocally, to the main point 
for whifeh I contend ; and establish it with p^eat force and cleai^ 
ness. God here condescends to vindicate his character from the* 
charge thrown on it by the house of IsraeL which was that Ml 
1WI.V ivas tmequaL He^ therefore, by a scHemn oath, declarer 
they shall no longer use that proverb, which Indicates the impu- 
tation of guilt and transfer of character from father to son. 
** All souls are mine. The soul that sinnefh, it shall die. The 
ion shall not bear the iniquity of the father,^' &c. The equality 
and justice of the divine government are predicated on this decia*' 
ration^ and do certainly depend essentially on the truth of it:* 
and it ii fairly and strongly implied, that; were the son 'eondemtied 
Jhr the sin fif his father, the way of Ood would not be eqttai. 

Some, indeed, evade these remarks and Conclusions by say- - 
ingv humorously, that Ezekiel was rather inclined to Arminian- 
ism. Alas, for poor Ezekiel and James ! they neither of them 
itand very high in the opinion of the hype^calviniBt : they were 
rather lax. 

It never entered into the heart of any of the sacred and in- 
iplred writerii from Mosei to 8t. John, that Adam's posterity 
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mete 9mj otherwise ioTelved in (lU crime and gniit than that hu*? 
man i^atare was onginally and entirely corrupted in consequence 
of his apostacjt The ^rst parents being siufuly frail», mortal| 
Ipid miserablei spch are their offspring. The doctrine of a 
fpMi transfer of character, and imputation of guilt, over and above 
pli this, would suppose *Uhe ekildrens* feeth fobe *si on edge^* with 
ayengeancct Tet Tolumes have been written to mal^e it out;, 
fibsurdities have been heaped upon absurdities: thousands of 
|lages have been written to show that we all acted in Adam ; and 
IDen have strained their eyes to see hqw that could, be, till they 
became bloodshot — nay, even blind. And they remind me of. 
Iirasmus* story of aeven men, who went to take a ride, oqe cleaff 
4lne day, with Poo|e* 4^ they were riding along the road^ Pooler, 
to make himself sport, looked up intp the heavens, and- sudden- 
ly crossing hin|self in pretended surprise, declared he saw in the 
aky a monstrous dragon with fiery horns, and his tai| tqrned up 
into a circle. They aU| very much astonished at the declara- 
tton, looked up^ but saw nothing. ^ Can't yon see it," continued 
Poole. "// is (here! Yoq must certainly be blind. Amazing! 
How terrible |t looks. Don't you see it yet? Oh! Ineversavr 
ncfa a sight in all my life before. You certainly must see it.'* 
In short, after awhile, one a little more credulous than the r.esl 
•aid, I think I do see it. Yes, yes— I see it plainly. At this, 
nottier fancied he saw it. And, si^ys Erasmus, some, by forcei. 
of ima^natloni others, fearing they should be thought (ess shfirp* 
righted than the rest, confessed they saw it : and they soon all 
came in, without a dissenting voice. The next day a particular 
pccount of the prodigy was published in the papers, atithenticate4 
hf the testimony of six or seven credible men* 

To candid, unprejudiced men, I shall use but one argument to 
prove we did not act in Adam ; and that is, because we did nol 
nist till long after Adam left the world* 

I]^|y£STIGATOR. 
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Depeavitv consists ill the want of hofiness, or, if yoa plesiOt 
loveof aio ; and has no eoQnexioni strictly speaking, with a man's, 
ability to do riglit or to do wrong. In this sense 1 consider Qa»- 
)iind by nature as totally deprayed, (or they have no love to Ood,46 
Um law, or governments or gospeL They have no incapacity to da 
right -hut what arises from their love to do wrong; there is no b«v, 
in the way of their doing their nfMe duiy, but their disinclinaiioa 
to do it Their love of sin, though voluntary, is so decided and 
uniforiQi their disintlination to obey God, though free, is so dot 
termined and strong, that some have been pleased, for the sake 
of distinction, ia term it a nwral inability. 

If it most be aduiitled as a perfection and felicity, in any bm- 
guage when it is stored, with words and phrases fully adapted, to 
.express, without tedious circumlocution, the various ideas wn 
may wish to convey, it surely cannot be denied that the phrase 
mored inability ia both useful and necessary. If it be convenient 
to hav« a phrase which shall express, in a clear and simple ma»' 
ner, the impediment which arises from a strong disinclinatiosi 
to do a thing, or a voluntary determination not tado it, the phnan 
before us is convenient. I am unable to pluck the son lirom hia 
station in the heavens ; this is called a natural inability. I am 
unable to ascend a tower and throw myself down ; this is a moral 
inability. And, using words according to their common and 
popular import, in the former of these cases there is a want of 
finlity ; in the latter a want of will. 

However the sinner's inability may be considered, whether 
natural or moral; whether in want of ability, or in want of will^ 
CiDe thing is certain, the above distinction e^dsts, and ha&^been re* 
cognised by the ablest, most perspicuous^ and most classical writefa 
io our lanauage, and probably in all languages. Indeed, there is not 
a 4ay passes, there is scarcely an occurrence, in which this phra- 
seology is not adopted ; and I am bold to say, none use it oftenet 
than those very persons who inveigh so bitterly against nwral thn 
ahility as an idle and useless distinction. Every liody, learned 
find unlearned, old and yo^g, uses the phrisoi ^d onderstandB \U 
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£t€I7 one is io the habit of saying, when he feels an iitfer dii- 
ioclination to do a thing, " 1 cannot do it :" When he is determin- 
ed not to do a certain act, '* I cannot dr> it : I am unable to do it** 
This phrase prevails in all sorts of business, on all oreat^ionsy 
in all books, and in all lan«^uages, and the man who condemns 
the distinction has nothing to shield hiui from the charge of div- 
btmesly but incorrigible ignorance. 

Now, no great stretch of metaphysics is necessary to perceive, 
that if it be proper for me to say 1 cannot do an act, merely be* 
oaase I am determined not to do it, it is proper ali>o to call (hat m 
moral inability, to distinguish it from that inability which ariset 
firom want of power. 

Having shown what I mean by a moral inability ; having said, 
as I think, enough to put the adversaries of this distinction, b>th 
to Silence and to shame, i now proceed to observe, in brief, 
that mankind, labour undt^r no oihvr kind of inaliility to perform 
the whole duty which God requires ot' them. In proc^f of this, 
had I time, I might quote almost the entire volume of Scripture. 
Were a hundred prisoners chained like Baron Trenck, by massy 
links and staples to the flour and walls of their prison, should a 
man go into the prison and begin to e&hort them to hasten out 
without delay ; what would they think of him ? they would take 
bhcn either for a tyrant come to insult their helplessness, or for a 
madman or an idiot; and (hey would reply to his exhortation, do 
yon not see these chains ? why do you insult us ? 

An exhortation or command to do a duty, always implies a be- 
lief in the one who exhorts, that he, to whom the exhortation is 
given, is capable of doing the duty enjoined upon him. If this great 
principle be denied, (he plainest dictates of common sense and jus- 
tice are abolished and done away, and the Bible becomes a book 
of riddle's and contradictions. It is, indeed, such gross perver- 
aioD of the plainest dictates of reason, justice, and common 
sense, that has filled all Christendom with infidels, atheists, and 
apostates; — ^that has shrouded the chri«^tian church with dark- 
Bess — filled her with impurity and rottenness, and smitten her 
with decline and consumption. 

A great part of the Bible is made np of exhortations, persua- 
sionB, and eommands to mankind, to forsake their sins, and to 
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loTe and obey. God. But a set of preachers eome forward and 
employ a large portion of all their sermons in persuading people 
that they cannot do any of these things, which GihI, and his pro- 
phets and apostles have exhorted and comou&nded them to do, 
any more than they can pluck the sun from the heavens* And 
when one endeavours to relieve the difficulty, by showing that 
their inability is only of the moral kind, consisting in want of 
will, and not of power, an outcry is raised, he is hooted and 
•couted as an Arminian, and the people assured, over and over 
again, that tlieir inability is a true aud natural incapacity, or want 
9i power. 

Every one knows that universal assent, (" quod est nonna hh 
quendi,^*) has rendered it as proper for me to say, I cannot throw 
myself into a furnace, or from a precipice, as it is to say, I can- 
not overturn a mountain. But these '^ cannols*'' are of a very dif> 
ferent character—one is a mere want of will, the other is a total 
want of power. What rational ground of objection is there to 
•ailing one a natural, the other a moral inability 1 The distinc- 
tion Is clear — it is easily perceived — it is useful ; for, in fact, 
none is more used ; it is necessary, because no other sim(>le 
phrase can express it. Who does not perceive how it alters the 
case, whether a man is prevented from doing his duly by want of 
will, or by want of power? And, 1 add, this distinction appliea to 
one of the most important doctrines of religion. Yet these tri* 
angular divines cannot perceive it : but their cannot is a wUlntiL 
And how difficult it is to make a man see what he will not ; for 
none are so blind as those who will not see. If you even seise 
them by the shoulders, and turn them by main strength round 
towards the object, they will then turn away their face. But if 
you force their heads round in tlie direction, they will then shut 
their eyes ; force open their eyelids, and they will roll away 
their eyeballs. 

The violent opposition to this grand and obvious distinction 
arises from thi?, that, if once admitted, their scheme of depravity 
1% overthrown. Their successful opposition is, to them, worth aa 
much as victory. 

The scripture writers wrote lon«[ before modem confroversiet 
had given a techmcal meauing to half the terms in theology \ lotkg 
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fctffore the ebnrc^h bad been dresBed Up la tbe sfftjrs of Arisfoi^ 
or tricked out in raga, ribands, and fringes of oriental philosdh 
phj. They stood in no fear of the pedantic square and com"* 
passeB of the learned Or. Buekram. Their style, though bolcii 
ftnd figurative, was free and popular, and easy to be understood* 
Indeed, as to tbe great doctrines of religion, it is easy to be un^ 
ierstood by ns, at this distant day, except where covered by the 
•obwebs of biblical critics, and entangled by the bewildered and 
bewildering brains of learned theorists, who sit plodding in their 
Itodies, till they become enveloped in clouds and vapours, and 
ire fairly led into the great, great disnial^ by an ignis fatuus ; or^ 
like one of the most learned and best of men, imagine them- 
ielves a teapot. 

It is impossible to follow tbe strain of exhortation which flows 
tinoeasingly through the Old aiid New Testanient, and not per* 
eeive that it was given on the full persuasion and assurance that 
men are fully able to do i^hat they are exhorted to do ; that 
ttieir only impediment lies in the will, and Is, of course, their 
Crime ; whereas, if it lay in want of power, it would be their ex« 
cnae. But I am mortified, I blush for human nature, that it is 
necessary to insist on this point That it should ever have beeii 
doubted is full proof of moral depravity-^-of wilful blindness. 

Those who insist on a true and natural inability in the sinnei' 
to obey God, furnish him with the best excuse imaginable; for 
be will say, I cannot do right, and, therefore, I am not to blame* 
Whereas, those who lay all the blame on the will, devest him of 
all excuse, and effectually convince him of criminality. And 
this is probably the clue to that darning zeal to abolish the dis- 
tinction of moral inability evinced by many, and the readiness to 
embrace the doctrine of these teachers, by a still greater number* 
While paying, as they Imagine, a profound compliment to the 
ahrine of humility, they find their pride and sloth sufficiently 
gratified. 

But the advocates and disseminators of error have generally 
sterner and more cogent motives, than are ifitrinsical to their 
system, otherwise their mighty structures wotild soon crumbid 
to their foundation, and vanish ^ into air — thin air.'* 'I hese mo* 
lives grow out of their particular circum&tanclis ; in short, they 
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^re selfish motives, arisiog from interest and ambition. And^ 
sorely, the professed champions of selBshness cannot be disgusted 
with the charge of a little selfishness, since they assume the thing 
charged by avowing the principle. Their selfish motives I shall 
hereafter notice. 

If the term inability be at all applicable to a man when no- 
thing impedes him but disincHoation, the sinner^s inability must 
be pronounced wholly of the moral kind. This can be shown, 
to a degree of certainty approaching as near to mathematical de- 
monstration as any proposition of an abstract and moral nature. 
It was far from the design of these numbers to enter into the de- 
tails of argument; and it shall suffice to say, that the sinner can 
do his whole duty, because that duty is easy, and adapted to the 
powers and faculties of all rational minds. If it be easy to be- 
lieve what is made clearly evident, and to love that which is in- 
finitely beautiful, the sinner^s duty is easy. The sinner can do 
his duty because that duty is prescribed by an infinitely wise and 
good being, who knows how to adapt his requirements to the 
capacities of his creatures, and whose wisdom and goodness are 
manifested by that adaptation* That nothing prevents him from 
conforming to all divine requirements but want of will to do it, is 
evident from the whole word of God, in which his nonconformity 
IB invariably placed on that footing alone, and is in no place as- 
cribed to any other cause. The continual exhortations and com- 
mands of God show us how God himself estimates the sinner's 
ability ; and the duty to perform, and the ability to perform it, 
are the exact measures of each other ; in short, obfigation and 
ability correspond, and run parallel with each other, and cease 
together. All just notions of the nature and powers of a moral 
agent, set this point in the clearest light ; and when I hear a man 
begin to talk about a moral agency to do wrong, but not to do 
right, 1 feel myself much in the predicament of St. Anthony when 
lecturing the fished: and did I not know that a moral agent 
might be very ignorant, I should almost be tempted to deny that 
Exalted rank to such superlative ignorance. 

To believe in absurdities, and things evidently false, and to 
practise supposed impossibilities, requires, indeed, a monstrous 
stretch of faithy and an incredible degree of power ; perhaps these 

5 
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kkenuous adToeates of man's natural, or, IT you please, physical 
inability, get that idea from the peculiar complexion of their 
acbeme. I am willing, for one, to do them the justice to confess 
Unt I labonr under a true natural inability to believe in their 
doctrines, or practice, agreeably to their faith. 

INTESTIGATOR. 



No. VIIL 

Mr present object is, without descending to elaborate argu- 
ment, to convey, in as few words as possible, what I understand 
to be the scripture doctrine of the atonement of Christ. 

As the death of Christ is generally allowed to be a propitiatory 
•acrifice, if those who are concerned to understand the doctrine 
of the atonement would consider attentively in what way^ or on 
what principle, the death of Christ made propitiation for sin, I 
think there could be but one opinion couceruing the atonement. 
But utterly overlooking this grand point, and resorting to meta- 
phors and comparisons which have but few points of resemblance 
la the great subject In question, embarrassment, confusion, and 
error have found their way into one of the plaioest doctrines of 
the Bible. 
"The advocates of what may be called particular atonement 
amuse and edify themselves by continually resorting to certaia 
expressions and passages of scripture, such as that Christ died for 
his people^ laid down his Irfh, for the sheep. Sic. never considering 
that they have no right to monopoliae these expressions as sup- 
porting their scheme. If Christ tasted death for every man, he 
certainly did so for his people. If he were a propitiation for the 
Mus of the whole world, he certainly was for the sins of his electa 
If he laid down his life for all mankind, he surely did so for his 
sheep. 

The metaphor of debt and credit has done infinite mischief in 

' this business. They consider the elect as owing a debt to justice, 

which Christ has paid ; and his payment is of course passed to 

thehr credit; so that they then have a legal right to demand par- 
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don and juBtification; and this demand is sometimeB made in 
their prayers and religious exercises, in a manner so bold and 
daring, as to shock the humble and penitent christian. Tet, after 
all, they appear never to have considered how it is that the death 
of Christ makes propitiation for sin, or pays the debt they so much 
talk of; and, if so, they are profoundly ignorant of the nature of 
the atonement. But if they do not understand its nature, how 
can they judge correctly of its extent ? 

The curse of the law of God is his displeasure, expressed in 
the punishment of transgression. But why is the law of God 
penal ? — What end is to be answered by the punishment of the 
transgressor ? It is not because God takes delight in the misery 
of his creatures, for its own sake. It is not to repair the breach 
of the law, for that is impossible : what is done cannot be undone. 
It is not to reclaim the offender, for it does not do it. It is, in 
one word, to show GoiPs haired ofsin^ and, in the same degree, 
his lov% of holiness. This is indeed the object of penalty under 
human governments : it is to show the displeasure of the supreme 
authority at transgression. 

The penalty of the divine law is the only mean of showing to 
intelligent creatures €rod's hatred of sin. If the obedient and 
disobedient fared equally well under God's government, there 
could be no distinction made between sin and holiness. When 
a sinner is punished, all rational creatures, which see it, perceive 
how the Almighty Ruler regards transgression, and they will fear 
to transgress : at the same time, they see how God honours his 
own law, by the terrible manifestation of his displeasure; and 
they will be lead to honour the same. 

When Christ endured the curse of the law, the same discovery 
was made of God's hatred of transgression — the same, of his re- 
gard for his own law: though perhaps in a still more striking 
form than when sinners are punished for their own sins. Christ, 
therefore, made propitiation for sin, by his death, by com- 
pletely answering thereby the great end of penalty, or the death 
of the sinner. 

I%i8 I understand to be the nature of the atonement or propi- 
tiation of Christ; and it differs essentially from all notfons of 
debt and credit, in the following particulars :>— « 
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1. The two cases are entirely different in their general nature^ 
as, in strictness^ the one is criminal, the other civil : the former 
involving the principled of a purely retributive justice, the latter 
a Justice that is strictly commutative : there being no resem- 
blance between the pardon of a criminal and the release of a 
debtor. 

2. The two cases are different in all their forms and circum- 
stances. The satisfaction to justice is a, general principle ; the 
payment of a debt a partial and local act 

3. As a criminal process always originates from, and is in fa- 
vour of, the public or state» the satisfaction it demands is also a 
public satisfaction ; except where private and particular injury is 
sustained, which justice will also remedy by private and par- 
ticular satisfaction : but a civil action of debt, for instance, is 
always in favour of one or more individuals, or individual bo- 
dies, and recovers a satisfaction to an individual, &c. 

4. A propitiatory satisfaction does never, from its own na- 
ture, give the criminal a lejgal right to demand his discharge ; since 
It neither obliterates his crime, nor, in any degree, lessens his 
guilt ; and though it vests that right in the propitiator, it imposes on 
him no obligation to exercise it, unless he has bound himself so 
to do by promise. Wliereas, the payment of a debt is but the 
answer of a private demand, which demand it cancels, and in re- 
turn empowers the debtor to demand his discharge. 

I have pointed out nome, but not all, of the differences between 
the payment of a debt and a propitiatory satisfaction. And I 
believe any man will find himself puzzled to point out one exact 
feature of resemblance between them. 

If I might use the terms of law, an action from the whole uni- 
verse lies against every sinner: the essential rights of all beings 
demand bis punishment, for transgressing the law of God. The 
Son of Grod undertakes to make propitiation for sin ; to magnify 
the law, and make it honourable, and yet show mercy to the sin- 
ner. But here the objector comes forward with an importunate 
question: ''For whom did Gbrist undertake to make satisfac- 
tion ? For whom did be make jgropitiation ?" This question shows 
that the querist has fixed in his mind the payment of a debt» 
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which we have shown bears but a faiut aod remote resemblance 
to the subject in hand. But this question admits not only of onci 
but of various satisfactory answers. 

1. The nature of Christ's propitiation for sin shows it to^be 
an unlimited, general principle. In sustaining the curse of the 
law, he showed in the greatest possible degree God's hatred of 
sin, and in the same deji^ree magnified the law, and made it 
honourable. We are not to understand that the propitiation, or 
satisfaction, of justice must vary, and be greater or less accord- 
ing to the number to be saved. Yet this is clearly implied in 
the payment of a debt, and is certainly, the idea of those who hold 
to particular atonement They seem to imagine that all the siuis 
of the elect, forming a certain amount, are estimated, and propi- 
tiation made for them. In this lies their error. They ought to 
know that God has not shown his hatred of sins by the death of 
Christ, either by number or amount, but, on the contrary, that he 
has shown an Infinite abhorrence of all sin, and an infinitely high 
regard for the honour of his law. They cannot but perceive that 
as much as this would have been necessary to propitiate justice, 
had there been but one sinner to save, and certainly no more is 
posaible were all men to be saved. 

According to their own principles, before considered, if one sin 
were sufficient to involve not only one man, but a whole race of 
creatures in infinite guilt and endless perdition, they must allow 
that, after Adam's first sin, he alone could not have been saved^ 
bpt by the whole propitiation which Christ has made. And, at 
any rate, it must be admitted that had there been but one man, 
and had he committed but one sin, we have ho means of perceiv- 
ing how he could have obtained pardon and salvation, but through 
a full and complete propitiation for sin. 

We cannot, therefore, infer that Christ made propitiation for 
the elect only, from any limitation or deficiency in the atone- 
ment The vicarious sufferings oi^ Christ were, in all respects, the 
same as they would have been had he intended to die for the 
whole world : — ^the^^ame his humiliation — his sufferings — his con- 
descension — his death. 

2. 1 think I have heard gehtlemen who held to a particular 
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atonement, acknowledge that there was merit or efficacy enough 
in Chri8t*8 atonement to save not only this, but a thousand 
worlds. Though I thought the expression somewhat unguarded, 
yet, indeed, if a propitiation so full and perfect was made^ in 
what way can any one contrive to limit it to a certain part of 
mankind ? The word of God makes no such limit, but informs 
us that he actually did make propitiation for the sins of tiie whols 
world; that he tasted death for every man; that he died for 
aU; that in him should all nations be blessed, and that his gos- . 
pel should be glad tidings to all people, 

I am fully aware that a reply ^s ready for all these passages, 
and ia thousand more ; and I am also aware that religious disputes 
are now maintained, not by simple scripture authority, but by 
scripture filtrated through the conflicting opinions of great and 
learned critics, expositors, and casuists ; against whom a point- 
blank text of scripture is as a dart of straw thrown against Dover 
cliffs. The shot is fair, but the rock does not fall. Tell a man ' 
what the Bible says against his scheme, and he will laugh at you ; 
or, if he choose to dispute^ he will, with a smile at your igno* 
ranee, reply, ** I know very well' that those are the words of 
scripture, but have you not read how Dr. Dogmaticus, and father 
Fungus, have explained it ; and even Bishop Bigbelly is of the 
tame opinion.^ Ton may lay your finger on your lip and retire, 
for you are beat; and may say with Job^on a different occasion^ 
** If I speak I shall be swallowed up !" 

This may be stiled rant, and if it be even so, I deem it the 
only answer that is due to the bold and barefaced evasion of the 
plain and simple declarations of sacred writ. But taking away 
the fictitious, and substituting real names, and it expresses notiiing 
but the imperishable truth. But to return — 

3. The gospel, in its own nature and genuine spirit, clearly 
implies a propitiation for all mankind, and that through Christ 
the door bf mercy is set open for all The angels sent to an- 
nounce the Saviour^s birth to the shepherds, understood it thu»: 
^ Behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy which shall be to 
you and aU people,^ kc. That the invitati6i| is made general, 
merely because the elect of Christ are unknown to those who 
preach the gospel, is a poor and pitiful shift, and renders- the pro-* 
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ohttfttioii liable to the chftrge of dishonesty, and the iDvitatioo, ol 
iosincerity. Should I make a dinner for but two persons, and 
then send out pressing invitations to ten; nay, and should threaten, 
the whole with my utmost displeasure if they did not come ; ia 
what light would my conduct be viewed by those who knew the 
whole of the facts ? How surprised would the two be, when they 
come to see there was provision only for them 1 And as to the 
eight) who were invited with urgency and threatening, when 
they come to leara that a dinner was only made for two, what 
tnight they not justly say ? They might, and would say, the invi- 
tation was false and abusive; and, had we accepted, nothing 
was prepared for us. Far different from this was the wedding 
least of the King's son. 

But thef all seeing God knows who his people are, yet he doet 
invite all to come. *^ Look unto me all ye ends of the earthy 
and be ye saved saith the Lord.'' In fine, (for to dwell on this 
point seems like urging a self-evident proposition,) all the invi- 
tations of the gospel are unqualified and universal ; and those who 
finally reject them, shall hereafter know that they rejected a 
vincere invitation to a full and infinitely rich provision. Nothing, 
can set this point in a clearer light than our Saviour's own parable 
of the marriage of the king's son. The kingdom of heaven i» 
likened unto a certain king, which made a marriage for his son ; 
and sent forth to call those that were bidden to the wedding;, 
and they would not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, 
saying. Tell them which are bidden, behold, I have prepared my 
dinner ; my oxen, and my fallings are killed, and all things are 
ready; come unto the marriage. But they made light of it, and. 
went their ways. Matt. xxii. 2 — 5. 

Can a man who reads this parable doubt of the fulness of the 
gospel provision for all men — of the sincerity of the invitation 
to all men— -of the voluntariness of its rejection, and, of course, 
of the ability to have accepted ? After reading this, can any one 
ask for whom Christ made propitiation ? If there should be such^ 
recufy to hcUty I can only answer him by saying, *' For the sins of 
the nikoie world f* and leave him to furbish up his powers. of 
avaiioii. 

4. InfidteTy more noble, more grand, more benevolent does 
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,the gospel plan aftpear^ on the ground of a general atonements 
If a proTince in the dominions of some mcinarch Bhould rebel, 
and the monarch should, on certain terms, publish an act of grace 
to a certain portion of the people, telling them if they would 
lay down their arms, by such a day, they should obtain pardon 
and be restored to favour, while all the rest were doomed to in- 
evitable destruction : — would this look as magnanimous, as great, 
lis worthy of a mighty potentate, as though the act of grace ex- 
tended to all ? How much more splendid and magnificent would 
the proclamation run, did it state that the great sovereign had 
found out a ransom for the whole, provided they would accept 
his overtures, and bow to his sceptre. 

There is reason to adore God that this is the language of the 
gospel. •* Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
erery creature : he that belie veth and is baptized shall be saved.^* 
—But this language is not true, if an atonement is made for but 
a part. And this point, I think, has not been sufficiently brought 
into view. It caqnot be said to one fur whom no propitiation is 
made, "If you wHl believe in Christ you shall be saved." It 
would be the meanest and basest of all quibbles, in the most sa- 
cfred and awful of all coucems. It would, in fact, be nothing 
less than a most atrocious falsehood. Were I in a ship at sea, 
which was rapidly sinking, and the boat was already so filled 
88 not to be able to hold another person, would it be correct — 
would it be true or decorous, should some one say to me, '* Come, 
if yon will get into the boat you may go to an island, not far off, 
and be saved ? — And to this I will add, especially if I were 
chained fast in the hold of that vessel, and the boat already com- 
pletely filled, how would it sound in my ears, should some one 
with great earnestness say to mc, Come, go into the boat — there 
is an island near, and you may escape ? There would be false- 
hood upon falsehood, and insult upon insult. This proposition 
would import the following things. 1. The boat will hold you. 
2. Tou have permission to enter it ; and, 3. You are able to 
enter it. 

Whoever says to a sinner, ''If you will believe in Christ you 
shall be saved," says to him the following things : 1st. Christ 
has atoned for your sins. 2d. He is willing to save you ; and| 3d. 
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iTou are able to beliciTe in him. Christ himself Intended all thoM 
four things when he said to the Jews, *^ Te will not come unto 
me that je might have life.*' For, surely, if he had not died for 
them, to what purpose could he say they were unwilling to come 
to him as a Sayiour? And if there were a deeper impediment 
than want of will, why should he ascribe their not coming to 
the want of will f 

If there be a sinner for whom no atonement is made, that sin- 
ner co\ild not be sa^ed, even should he believe in Christ: more- 
over, if their notion of appropriating faith be true, which is, that 
every christian must believe that Christ died in a particular man- 
ner for htm, then, whoever exhorts that sinner to believe in Christ, 
exhorts him to believe a lie. Wherefore, these triangular preach- 
ers ninst be cautious to whom they direct their exhortations. 
Nor will it always avail them, thou^ they keep close to their 
lines and angles. 

6« The idea usually entertained of the sin of unbelief, and 
which none insist upon more than these preachers, corroboratea 
the doctrine of general atonement. They generally teach that 
sating fkith consists in the christian's believing that Christ died 
fer him. ' But how can a man believe that Christ died for hinat, 
when he, in (kct, did not die for him; and when no propitiation 
is made for his sins ? Which side of the dilemma will they en- 
oonnter'? Will they allow that Christ made propitiation for all men, 
and thereby ground a charge of unbelief agi^nst those that do 
liot embrace the Saviour ; or will they adhere to their triangle^ 
Aid at once exonerate the whole non-elect world from the sin of 
afnbelief? 

Bnt there are innumerable declarations and factsj dispersed 
trough all parts of the holy scriptures, which f^ to establish the 
doctrine of a general propitiation. *^ Behold," saith the apostle 
John, ^ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world;" 
aSfndIng probably to tihe words of Isaiah, who said of the Messiah, 
that' he should nutke an end of sm^ and bring in everiasting 
righteousness. No expression can more fully convey the idea 
of full and universal propitiation. And there is but one way to 
aroid this construction, which is by mending up the passage by 
the hiBlp of another word. The word KOSMOZ, vhich| in the Greek, 

6 
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U used for irorld, out of eleten differetit meanings, furnishes mp 
one which requires or admits an epithet before it: and I have 
as good a right to put before it the word European, or American, 
' ancient or modem, as anj man has to put the word ded or re- 
dkimed. I believe it is nowhere in the Scriptures used to sig- 
nify the church of Christ : on the contrary, it is generally used 
to mean the world in its most literal sense, or the people, inde^ 
finitely, who inhabit it* 

The high priest of the Jews, on the trial of our Saviour, de^ 
feared that it was necessary that one should die ibr the people* 
^ This he spake," saith the evangelist John, '' nof of himself^ but 
being high priest that year, he prophesied that Jesus should die 
for that nation/' — ^By what spirit did he prophesy ? — By the Spi- 
rit of God. — ^Were the Jewish nation betievefrs % — ^Did they not 
as a nation reject the Redeemer T — Have they not as a nation 
been unbelievers ever since? And yet a man prophesied by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, that ChriH should die far that no- 
iion. This is surely out of the triangle. 

But to conclude this number: there is no point in the whole 
gospel plan, more abundantly expressed or strongly impKed, than 
that Christ, as for as propitiation or atonement is concerned, died 
for all men — offered up himself a ransom for all— 4a8ted deatb 
for every man, and made propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. Therefore, said the Apostle to the Hebrews, ** How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?" Assuring them, witk 
all the force of reasoning and of eloquence, that salvation was 
brought within their reach ; and virtually enforcing the accusation 
laid by Christ himself, in another place, against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, of wilfully refusing to enter into the kingdom of hea< 
Ten themselves, — ^nay, and of preventing others that would enter 
flnom going iiw 

Away with this contracted, limited, starved, nnscriptural no- 
tion of the atonement : — it is defacing the comer stone of the 
christian fabric, — cutting it down to a pebble, on which the gloi^ 
rioos superstracture cannot rest, but totters to its foundation. 

It ought to be the highest glory of every gospel minister, te 
preach <* Christ the Saviour of all men, tot eapeciaUy of them that 
Mirae:^— 4o assure mankind that the door of mercy is set open 
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before fhem, from wbich nothing can exclude them but their rt- 
fusal to enter:— -that God is long Buffering, not willing that aiQr 
•hould perish, but that all should come to repentance. The got- 
pel, deprired of these and similar topics, is defaced— its beauties 
tamished-^its riches wasted — its influence destroyed. " It is anr 
<0ther gospel.^ 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No. IX. 

Tbese gentlemen, who, to save circumlocution, may, perhaps, ha 
•tiled Trigonoi, which I think they would prefer to Antimoralinabi- 
litistst beside the true and genuine wielding of the sword of the 
spirit, have two ways of defending their cause. One is, by casting 
OTer their whole scheme the Iqstre and glory of great names and 
authorities, such as Calvin, Turretin, Pictet, Ridgely^ Owen, Mar* 
•ball, and the like ; shrouding, under this sort of panoply, more 
notions which those men never thought of, than there were ever 
toads seen under the sweep of a rainbow after a shower. The 
other is, by casting an invincible odium upon their adversaries; 
accusing them of holding to the most strange, dangerous, and 
eren blasphemous sendments: as for example, that God is the 
author of sin; — that people must be willing to be damned, in or- 
der to be saved ; — ^that all sin consists in selfishness. Beside 
thi% they have a most incurable prejudice against certain termsi 
which are considered to be very favourite words with some ; for 
instance, such terms as disintcfrestedness, benevolencci virtuei 
morality, and the like. 

A paragraph or two on each of these particulars, I think will 
be abundant to remove the mist from the eyes of most people* 
i say mist; for the tilling of people's minds with causeless ter* 
lors, with these frightful words, remmds me of the mode of de- 
fence nsed by a certain fish, which I think is called a squid ; who, 
when he is pursued, throws back into the eyes of his pursuer a 
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black cloudy water, whereby ^e loses tbe track, and the squid 
escapes. 

I nev^er, in my life, heard a person say that he thought Qad 
was the auihor of sin ; though I have personally known Hopkins, 
and many of his most distinguished followers. TJbat Qod is 
somehow or other concerned in the existence of sin, is ai;^ lo-? 
ference, however, drawn from premises which few will deny. 
The illustrious assembly of protestant divines who formed the 
Augsburgh confession of faith, with Luther and Melancthon at 
their head, say, in that confession, that Satan was ih^ author of 
ain. But, it is replied, Satan was once an angel of light, and if his 
first sin were the first sin ever committed in God's kingdom, then, 
before his first sin, there was nothing sinful. Then, either the 
first sin had no cause, or must have been caused or committed 
by a holy being. ** But this is going too far back — ^it is presump- 
tuous." Ah ! quite too far back for these modest, humble^ reason- 
ers. They will do well to observe it goes no further back than 
intuitive demonstration paves the way. I will leave it for 
them to take which part of the dilemma they choose, and draw 
t(hetr own consequences. 

Some people are accused of too great boldness in, their reason- 
ings. Let i^s see who is the most bold and irreverent. Every 
one believes that God existed from eternity, fa^efore sin took place 
in his kingdom. Would it not be very bold and impious to say 
that sin coni^menced contrary to his expectation ? Would it not 
be blasphemous to say that He could not have prevented the be? 
ginniug of sin ? Would it not be an impeachment of all his per- 
jfections, to entertain a belief that he could even be indifferent 
concerning an event which was to change the face of his whole 
kingdom, to influence the condition of all creatures to ietemity, 
and to lead the way to the grandest ^vent which ever engaged 
ttie attention of creatures ? 

. What will these modest and hvanble reasoners say of the incar- 
nation, death, resurrection, reign, and glory of the Sop of God^ 
the second person in the ever blesised Trinity T Were these gran4 
events merely remedial and prevenitive, in reference to. aa 
event no ways connected with the divine purposes 1 Would it 
be extraTS^gant— would it b^ unscriptoral to s^ t;hat the in- 
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carnation^ and work of Christ, were regarded as ultimate ends, 
even in the creation and £[eneral providence of God« since through 
that work God is manifested to his creatures, and his moral 
kingdom brought into a closer union with him ? Why, then, is 
Christ called the beginning of the creation of God, the first born 
of every creature ? 

God works ail things after the counsel of his own will ; yet, 
according to these modest teachers, who never pry into any thing 
beyond their depth, the whole plan of providence and redemp- 
tion has been diverted, nay, forced into a certain channel, to ob- 
viate the eflfects of an event in which the agency of God had no 
concern. According to this doctrine, that very event, in which 
the divine agency had no concern, has been the means of bring- 
ing about more good than any event in which the divine agency 
«ver was concerned. 

If God had no way to produce, influence, and control events^ 
but such as creatures use, we then might be justly alarmed at the 
idea of any divine agency, either direct or indirect, concerned 
In the existence of evil. Herein is the error of mankind ; thejr 
measure the methods and motives of the divine conduct bj their 
own. *' Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself, but I will reprove thee quickly." 

These are some of the reasonings usually resorted to by those 
who are accused of holding that God is the author of sin. For 
iQyself, I can truly say, I ever disliked the expression, and I can 
say as much for many who are accused of holding to the doc- 
trine. How far, and in what way, the divine agency was coo* 
cemed in the existence of evil, after submitting the foregoing re- 
marks, I leave every one to judge for himself. Their argument 
may be divided into two parts, which, lest it may be misunder- 
stood, I shall repeat. 

1. They contend, that the first sin must either have had no 
cau^t or a holy cause. Quis protest negare ? 

2. They say that the consequences of sin have been far too 
great, and too peculiar, to admit of the supposition of indifference, 
or inefficiency concerning its origin, in a being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness, who foresaw it. ' And it must be admit- 
ted, that the work of creatioa itself is considered in the scrip- 
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hires as subordinate, and leading to the work of redemptTon ; 
since the great Redeemer Is called the beginning of the creation 
of God, the first born of every creature. He was appointed 
heir of all things; — the whole universe was given him as an in- 
heritance, even before it was created. Yet, without sin there 
could have been neither redemption, Redeemer, nor Immanuel. 
Their notion, if they have any, seems to subject us to the base 
and degrading idea, that the entire and eternal plan of God's 
kingdom and government turned upon an event concerning 
which he had neither will, agency, nor influence. 

The clamour that is raised against certain peopl^i who are said 
to hold that a sinner must be willing to be damned in order to 
be saved, is almost too idle and ridiculous to merit a moment's 
attention ; yet, like the discharge of the squid, it blinds peopIe^s 
eyes, and scatters a great deal of fog and darkness. It is even 
amusing to hear them talk on the subject. ^* What^ must I be 
willing to live with devils in fire and brimstone to all eternity. In 
order to be saved ? Impossible! O, what horrible sentiments \ 
These people must be monsters in human shape," &c. 

The people accused of this most extraordinary error, as far as 
I have known their opinions, hold no more, on this article, than 
all christians, and even the more enlightened heathen admit, to- 
gether with Jews and Mahometans. They hold, that every ra- 
tional creature in heaven^ earthy and hett^ ought to feel perfect sub- 
mission to the will of God. Now, If this be an error, let it be 
mi^de to appear such. If it be true and correct, let these tender- 
hearted clamourers avoid the consequences which necessarily re- 
sult from It, if they can. While they hold unqualified submis- 
sion to the divine will the duty of all rational creatures, they al- 
so believe that a certain degree of that submission, or resigna- 
tion, belongs to the christian character. And will any one deny 
it? The christian, they say, sees that his damnation would be 
just, and is ready to exclaim with Job, ^* Thongh he slay me; yet 
will I trust in him." As to any one's being willing to be an ene- 
my to God to all eternity, it is out of the question; for damna- 
tion, in strictness, implies the penalty of the law, and not tba 
transgression of it. It is probable that every christian is fully 
aware tiiat it is not the will of God that his people should be 
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tfamoed ; in feeling reslgBation to his will, tiierefore, which is one 
evidence of their adoption, it is not implied that they feel willing 
to be damned. 

If it be right that a wicked man should be dananedi I woald 
ask these good people, whether they think that a wicked man 
ought to be willing that God should do right ? I fear they will 
detect themselves of as huge an error as they charge np^n 
others : for, I strongly conjecture, they will not dare to say that 
eren a wicked man does right to continue to be a rebel agaioat 
Ood. 

There Is nothing on this subject worthy of notice ; nothing that 
m man of sense aqd candour would waste a moment about ; bnt« 
truly, th6 outcry that has been raised concerning this, evinces a 
spirit the most base, carping, and unfair. It is, indeed, not long 
since. it was declared in a public lecture, before a great audience^ 
in this city, that a certain sect of people held that ail virtue cm' 
sisted in being willing to be damned. This was said, if I recollect 
right, by the celebrated Dr. M'Fog, and is what may be called^ 
in vulgar terms, a thumper. For no such thing is believed or as- 
serted by any one. Whether a public teacher, who thus wan- 
tonly commits himself to falsehood for the sake of exciting popu- 
iar odium, does thereby add any thing to the score of his faith or 
good works, I shall not determine* 

These champions for selfishness, when thej hear it asserted 
that all sin consists in selfishness, are, no doubt, much displeased. 
This opinion, thofigh it may be maintained by some, in their 
metaphysical disquisitions, is peculiar to no class or denomina- 
tion of people ; therefore, were it never so erroneous, is not to 
be charged upon any scheme of theology. But wherein con- 
sists its odious enormity — or In what respect is it incorrect ? 

By selfishness, I mean that disposition in the mind of man 
which sets up the interest, honour, gratification, or happiness of 
himself above any other object. Now, I ask, what sin is human 
nature chained with, which may not easily and directly be traced 
to that aource ? Is a man covetous ? What does the increase of 
wealth regard but self aggrandizement and gratification ? Who 
desires what is not his own but for that end? Whither does am- 
bilio& tendf What Is the source and motive of envy, hatred, and 
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rerenge t The man of pleasure, what does he aim at ? What 
gives rise to intrigue— perjury — treason^ — slander ? What impels 
the thief— the robber — the assassin — the conqueror ? 

Again I ask, whence is the reluctance of men to obej the law 
of God? It is because they find no gratification, no pleasure, in 
the duties which it requires : it restrains their pleasures, and for- 
bids the indulgence of their passions ; therefore, they hate it. 
For the same reason they hnte God himself, and prefer their own 
pleasure and gratification to his hooour and glory. 

Hence it is, that selfish men are often in danger of mistaking a 
kind of natural gratitude which they feel towards God, when he 
does them good, and prospers their enterprises, for a true and ho- 
ly love to God ; whereas, it is but simply the approbation and en- 
joyment of their own interest, as flowing from his providence. 
Christ himself teaches that to love those that love us is no very 
exalted excellence, since he assures us, even sinners love sinners, 
and can feel very well disposed to requite a kindness. There is, 
indeed, no doubt, a great deal of supposed love to God and to 
Christ, which arises from the very lowest and most unmingled 
aelfishness. A man, by some means, imbibes a persuasion that 
God loves him, has done him much good, and is going to do him 
much more ; nay, he goes further, and persuadt^s himself that 
Christ died for him, and will save him. This is enough to ex- 
cite his love and gratitude, and he talks how ardently he lotres 
€K)d, and how much devoted he is to the Saviour. This is but a 
concise view of the religion of these selfish teachers. They, in 
fact, have the boldness to assert that the highest motive a sinner 
has to love God and Christ, is because he has received great fa- 
vours from them, and expects still greater. They say that ab- 
stract views of the excellency of God's character are too remote, 
too exalted, too far removed from human conception, to be the 
proper foundatiou of love and admiration ; that, whatever they 
may l)e to higher orders of creatures, they are far too pure, ex- 
alted, and refined, to operate as motives on men. 

O wretched religion! Self deceived pretenders to godliness! 
O selfishness in perfection — base — miseriable, and blind ! A man 
may have ail this religion, may be full of it, and full of zeal to 
promote it, and yet have none of the spirit of Christ. Is there 
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then no such thing as a divine character 1 Has Jesus Christ no cha- 
racter which can be apprehended, and supremely lo?ed, unmia* 
gled with one consideration of self ? Whence has arisen all this 
noise about greatness, amiablenessi excellency of character, even 
in men ; which fills all books, and which has been the highest 
object of admiration, panegyric, and delight, to men in all 
ages? 

^* Ah ! it is all nothing ; — ^all too remote and abstract to hit hu- 
man faculties. / can love nothing but what doe$ me good : — ^E 
must perceire its connexion with my interest, or I cannot feel 
any regard for it." This is selfish language ; and it b sordid 
enough. 

The character of God is sufficiently manifested to his rational 
ereatures to command supreme and universal love and adora- 
tion. There is no character among the heroes and patriots of his- 
tory, so fully displayed — so prominently evident — so easily and 
clearly apprehensible. This infinitely glorious character is col- 
lected from what God has revealed of himself-^his nature and 
attributes— his providence and grace, in his works and in bia 
Word. 

A man comes and tells me that a neighbour of his has done 
him a-Fery great kindness ; has paid for him a sum of money, and 
rescued him from prosecution and from prison : what if I should 
eii^ to him, in reply. He has indeed been very kind, and laid yoa 
under peculiar obligations. But I know that man well; in what 
he has done for you, he has evinced the character he universal^ 
poasesses. He has done thousands of such acts in the course of 
ilia life, and thousands of people have shared in his beneficence. 
The whole of his fortune is devoted to the benefit of mankind ; 
and the various resources of his mind are directed and exhaust- 
ed in promoting all sorts of improvements ; in founding hospitals, 
seminaries, and liberal and charitable institutions. He has made 
j(reat improvements in the agriculture of his whole neighbour- 
liood; and has done more to encourage the arts and sciences 
and to promote human happiness, than any man of his time. But 
hold, says the man, that is all well enough, but it is nothing to me. 
I leel BO interest in these abstract views of character. The good 
he may have done to thousands, and all his great and benevolent 
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plans, do not strike mj feelings at all. Let them be extoHed hy 
those who were, or will be, interested ia, and benefited by them. 
'nU manhaspaid a kimdred dollars Jarmeiand^ therefore^ I love 
him. It cannot be supposed that I can be affected by, the good 
be has done to o^ers; and, above all, that I can be so abstract 
9tid metaphysical as to run Ji>^ck to consider his character and 
disposition, prior to the consideration of his actions, and which 
lie at the bottom of his conduct. That would be all nonsense, 
or, at best, for too refined for me. I like tbe man because he 
has done me good ; he has promoted my interest, and,^ therefore, 
lepn feel great regard for him. 

What ought I to think of such a man? — I should, I confess, 
consider him as a blind, unfeeling,^ selfish wretch, on whom the 
great and liberal man had wasted his bounty, were it not that 
*^ Mercy is twice blest, 

Ir him who s^ves it, and in htm who tak&L^^ 

So that one of the blessings will at least redound to the giver, 
however the other may affect the receiver. 

Room is furnished for the rise and spread of an unlimited 
kingdom, through interminable space and eternal duration, in 
winch the glorious God and Father of all has, from ancient days', 
poured forth emimations of his infinite goodness. In this rising and 
spreading kingdom, adorned with magnificence answerable to the 
power and wisdom of the divine architect, are placed innumerable 
orders of creatures. Beginning with inactive, inorganic matter, 
thence rising to the vegetable, then to the sensithre and animal 
kingdomB,-^and still higher to creatures of a mixed nature, com- 
posed of body and mind, and endowed with sensation^nd refiee- 
titon ; and, last of all, for here our perceptions and means of know* 
ledge terminate, to pure spirits, wUti whose mode of existence and 
genera! habits we are still unacquainted. Through these immense 
departments of being, the great Author has manifested one efaa* 
raeter of power, wisdom^ design, justice, and benevolence. Ii^ 
telligence begins with man, and ascends to higher degrees of ex- 
cellence in angels. iBut as, in our present state, we do not need 
file informatiojD, so the infinitely wise Teacher has not informed ua 
eoncernii^ tbe various natures, numbers, orders, residences, and 
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^wera of superior creatdres. Tet enough is commuDieatedfo 
asaore us that, in all those respects, they are answerable to the 
^ndear of the^kingdoim in which they iiTe, and of the Gk>d and 
Father whom they adore. 

In ways inconceivably glorious and wonderful, God is makinf 
Mmself known to this great family : and as all rational creatures 
aire immortal, there is full reason to believe these discoveries will 
always continue and increase ; while to contemplate, admire, and 
adore will 1>e the ceaseless employment of holy intelligences^ 
through a happy eternity. 

Before this great family, the Almighty Father has exhibited a 
character marked with the strongest lines-^the most distinguish- 
ed and illustrious traits. Nor is there a rational crealnre, whose 
fiieulties are mature according to the constittttion of his nature, 
iHio cannot perceive it. Every thing, from the great frame of 
nature to the minutest insect, declares his power and wisdom : 
nor less do they declare his infinite benevolence. But the work^ 
ef redemption more especially brings into light, and fully illus- 
trates, his moral perfections. -Nor is It likely that this work Is cob- 
.€ealed from any of his intelligent creatures : nor is it viewed with 
less interest, delight, or astonishment, by those pure intelligent 
ee» who never fell, than it is or will be by those for whom the 
benefits of redemption are immediately designed ; while, on the 
contrary, the redeemed will rejoice with equal fervor in behold- 
ing divine goodness, lU^e a mighty river, Sowing from the throne 
of God, and dispensing itself abroad in immortal streams, to en* 
fieh, adorn, and glorify the whole intelligent system. 

Can it be believed that the base and loathsome doctrine of self- 
bbnessis.violently intruded, by these teachers, even into this theme ? 
Yes t they will tell you that every christian, yea, every saint, 
will be so completely occupied with the high importance of his 
own happiness, that he will not be able to perceive any stronger 
aiotive of love to God, than because God has done good to him : 
atf^d ^at this, of course, will be the rule of his attachment to all 
ifeings. May God dispel the clouds that hang around them, 
ikiid enlarge the ken of their mental vision: majr he break dp 
ttiis froisen winter of selfishness in their souls, ami warm them 
vritb bolijr love. 
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RettgiM does not render a man indHferentto happinetSi but It 
ifeows him hiiB own eomparatire nothingness and ins^nificance in 
die great kingdom of Jehovah ; and all the acts of divine goodness 
rad mercy to him, and to the whole human race ; all the blessings 
Whieh all creatures receive from God, show him clearly that these 
rtreams of goodness proceed fh>m one boundless, exhaustless 
ocean. And who that comes in sight of the ocean, in which 
inlands and continents are all embosomed, will not be ready to 
forget streams and rivers, which all proceed fi*om thence and re* 
turn thither? 

But, the shameless and strienuous vindication of selfishness, so 
prominent in the conversation, preaching, and, I am sorry to add, 
In the conduct of these teachers, for they are all of a piece; the 
vorulence with which they attack all idea of disinterestedness, 
even in the great concerns of religion, leaves room to fear thi^ ' 
the pursuit of self-interest b their supreme object Perhaps,* in^ 
deed^hey will own the charge, and feel wilfing to abide the con* 
aequences. If so, I pray God to show them that he has a eb$r 
raeter which challenges their supreme regard ; and that he would 
t^ach them to approve and love every thing according to its real 
value, whether it directly tends to promote their private interest 
or not This is what I cM disMeresied bmevokHce^ and is fuUy 
Intplied in the great precept, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.^ 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No. X. 

* I TRUST it will be admitted that the reformaUon of the chiHcli 
Is by no means completely accomplished. I am sorry to be com* 
peHed to add, thlit this << consummation, so devoutly to be wished,** 
is kept back and delayed, in part, by the church itself, or, more 
eorriecfly speijking, by individuals in its bosom, 'who, having 
acquired some influence, use that influence to its tttmost extenti 
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not merely 4ii retarding tbe Tessel, bo long ^'affiiciecl and toMed 
with tempeBts,*' on her Toyage, but by striving to lay her coaiao 
iiackward, and to carry her agun towards the dark and stormji 
ooaet she left ages ago. Of this I have given some intimations 
in the preceding numbers. It shall be the business of the present 
number to assign ray reasons for this. assertion. Whether I shall 
substantiate it, 1 leave the reader to judge ; and f appeal to an 
enlightened public, who can have no interest in wishing to be de-> 
ceived by the ^^inmning cn^tinessqfmen.^* 

I appeal to the city, nay, to the consciences of the men with 
whose motives I have made so free, and shall still make more 
free, and whose^ doctrines I oppose. For conscience does not al* 
ways go hand in hand with the clamours of contempt, nor always 
sanction the soft flatteiy of parasites, or the loud hosannasof the 
'multitude. It sometimes has happened that while a man deco- 
rates his brow with the dignified smile of self-approbation, stem 
conscience goads bis heart, and points him to an awful and im* 
partial tribunal. 

From the seventh to the fifteenth century an age of darkness 
oo:vered the remnant of the civilized nations of the earth, the 
church was in the wilderness, and spiritual Babylon maintained 
ber gloomy reign, in a manner, undisturbed. Yet Christ was not 
witiiont a witness, and there is jreason to believe that many of his 
Jewels will be gathered from that period, and from those places 
where '* di^kness covered the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple." In the valleys of Piedmont the voice of the gospel was 
at times heard ; and the name of Raymond holds a dreadful im* 
mortaHty, from the atrocity of his crimes, and his cruelties infiictp 
ed on the followers of Christ. 

The seeds of the reformation were sown previous to the days 
of Luther. Even from the times of the crusades a series of re- 
markable events began to loosen the fetters which bound the 
minds of men, and gradually to weaken the foundations of the 
papal edifice, founded in ignorance and superstition, and consoU'^ 
dated by ambition. It is a common remark, that one great man 
seldom appears alone. Luther, the greatest of Chrbtiao heroes 
since the apostolic age, was surrounded and aided by a consteHa- 
fion^ for such I may call them» of men emuient||^ jetted by Provi^ 



deaee for the great work they were desitiiied io accompllsli. And 
while the Same broke oat, and was rapidly spreading, in Germa- 
■y, by a happy coincidence, a commotion was raised in England, 
though f^om causes apparently far less commendable, which was 
BOt composed but by the separation of that nation from the see 
iii Rome. 

The character and progress of the reformation derived mady 
of its leading traits from the character and temper of the nations 
over which its happy influence prevailed. The thrones of Ea> 
rope were, at that august moment, filled with greater monarchs 
than, all things considered, ever occupied them at any other pe* 
riod. In England, the eighth and greatest of the Henries ; 4n Ger- 
many and Spain, Charles the Fifth ; in France, Francis the First; 
and in Turkey, Solyman the Magnificent; while on the Fa[al 
throne sat Leo the Tenth, the most powerful and accoiitplished 
of all the popes, the Aughstus of spiritual Rome, if that deserves 
16 be called spiritual which was, in fact, more carnal, sensual, and 
devilish than the Rome of Augustus Caesar. To the ambitious 
views and great resources of these monarchs, extraordinary as it 
may seem, was apparently owins: the progress and establishment 
of the reformation. By these means, each one, fully occupied 
with his own projects and hopes of aggrandizement, was, in a man* 
ner, withdrawn from any hostile interference, till the work of God 
was accomplished, by his own immediate instruments. 

€rod, who id able to cause that a nation shall be born in a day, 
nevertheless usually accomplishes his great purposes gradually, 
and by tiie nse of means. The gospel kingdom at first was ushered 
in by small and slow degrees. It was not to be expected, that 
the Reformation would either be complete and entire, or univer- 
aaL Tet the wisdom of God was manifested in selecting Great 
Britain, a literary people, whose naval power was to give her a 
ready intercourse with all the gfobe; and Germany, a nation of 
^ character peculiarly decided, persevering, grave, and self-con* 
distent 

To draw the line of demarcation between the first reformers 
and the catholics, with ^ny degree of exactness, would be diffi- 
eult ; perhaps the attempt would be hazardous. In general, the 
gfftod pillars <^ j^pery were torn away, the enormous load of 
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iiael^s rites and ceremonies thrown off, the saperstitionsi eorni|r- 
tions, and abominable vices of their ecclesiasUcal polity rejected. 
But it was the iofelicity of the first reformers, as it has been of 
their successors, that they differed and contended. Melancthoa 
differed from Luther; Calvin from both; Garolstadt from all; 
and Erasmasjlf he can be called a reformer, agreed with none of 
them, though he approved of many things they did. Combina- 
tions, however, and establishments soon took place ; the Luther« 
ans formed one, the Genevese another, the English a third, and 
the Scotch a fourth. 

Some of these establishments rejected Episcopacy and a litur- 
gy, while others retained both. I shall avoid either discussions 
or opinions on these points, relative to the exterior of the chri*- 
tlan fabric. I think them not essentials of religion, and if pur- 
sued with a temper and spirit conformable to their professed ia* 
tention, I hope those who may even err in these respects wi^ 
nevertheless be accepted of God. 

The grand pillars of the papal throne, and the enormous abuses 
running down through every grade of that most corrupt of all 
hierarchies, were visible and tangible to the reformers; they 
therefore united, at once, in their demolition and removal. But 
these were not the only objects which required the attention of 
the reformers. Errors in doctrine— errors which, like roots, had 
ramified into thousands of branches, spread wide, and crept (ar 
and deep, beneath a soil apparently well cultivated, were still to 
be discovered and eradicated. In this work, the first grand re- 
formers made less progress than in some other parts of their 
vast enterprise. The visible church had long been an apostate 
church, and at whatever period the completion of that apostacy 
may be fixed, the commencement of her decline may be traced 
to times «till more remote. 

The days of the celebrated Greek and Latin fathers were fruit- 
ful of errors, in doctrine and discipline, of stupendous growth ; of 
which, if they could be estimated by weight or measure, enough ■ 
might be selected from the flights and plunges of Origen alone 
to crush an elephant to the earth. The oriental philosophy had 
already mingled itself with, and claimed the sanction of, the doc-* 
trine of Christ. The belief that good and evil were self-existent and 
oo-etemal, had sweptoff many into the deceitful eddies of heathen- 
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iim. And when Cooetantine ascended the tfaronei the Arian 
h^resj threatened the Tirtaal extinction of the chdetian church. 
Hence the remark of Turretin, that *' the fathers are useful to ua 
as witnesses offact^ but not as judges of iruih/^ was, doubtless^ 
correct. 

In the dark ages, the follies and superstitions pe^iar to the 
respectiTe nations had more or less entrenched themselves within 
the precincts of christian doctrine. Astrology, with all its lumber 
of onsens, dreams, influences, conceits, and superstitions, formed 
a huge portion of the piety and devotion of thousands; and logic, 
a wretched jargon of quibbles, sophisms, and riddles, suf^orted 
hy squadrons of analytics and dialectics, fed their understandings 
with wind. 

To crown flie whole, the philosofihy and morality of Plato and 
Aristotle, though not understood, were lugged in and incorporated 
With their religion, and formed some of the main pillars of their 
faith. Hence arose realists and nominalistSy together vrith the 
wise and profound doctrines of substantitU forms : concerning 
which, hosts of great men disputed for ages, with all the learning 
and subtlety the world could furnish, and with alt the spleen, slan'- 
<1er,and maleyolence which priests, monks, bishops, and cardinals, 
could feel or inspire. 

When the superstructure of Popery was torn down and destroy- 
ed, there still remained a great and va^stly important reformation 
to be made in the opinions of men, which is still but partially ae- 
eompllshed. This change, though not related to objects vitally 
important to salvation, yet yery materially affects many impor^ 
lant doct(|jDes of reyelation, and many points of practical religion. 
Habits of incorrect thinking and false reasoning, sanctioned fot 
ages by great names and whole nations, cannot be suddenly de* 
stroyed and done away. Neither are men like Luther and lnik 
coadjutors the men eventually to accomj^lish this work : It re- 
quires men of equal talents, boldness, and decision of character, 
but of a very different temperament of mind and .turn of thinking;. 

Among the things left to be accomplished, after the reformat 
ition, and, doubtless, preparatory to another and far greater refor- 
mation, still to come, I shall mention but three or four/ 

1. That the rights of man should be folly understood and es- 
tablished. I am grateful to a good providence,, which has placod 
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wkk in ft eomirf wWre ttMf urn better tmilBr^lMrf and more Ail|f 
eMbiUhed, than in any other eifuntry.. Of all theee rights, I sbaHp 
at this time, only speak of those of a reliisiotts nature, as thef 
are the most saicpod and important, and lie properly within tho 
eeope of this subject. Religions rights, involving the duty a nmm 
owes immediately to God, are by &r the most necessary to be 
maintained and tolerated, while at the same time there is the least 
provocation to restrain them. But tyrants early learned the ait 
of making religion an engine of state policy, or, in other wordi^ 
of ambition; and Ihence sprung the oppressive doctrine of !«- 
toleration. 

Nothing can be more surprising than that the reformeM^ 
wrfaose first theme was the tyranny and usurpation of Rome^ 
who had as yet but partially burst their chaioB, and were still In 
aome places menaced with racks and flames, should, notwithstand^ 
Ifig^ be unaMe to perceive that religious freedom is the sacrM 
and inviolable right of every man. Yet nothing is more certain 
tiian that tfaey did not perceive it; but adopted many of the pef»» 
iecuting maiams of the former persecutors. Even the itraait 
Oalvin, after whose name so many deem it an honour to be c^ed^ 
had not been taught by the smart of persecution to at>hor the 
j^rsecutor; neither had the tyrannical intolerance of Rome awar 
heoed in him the generous and liberal spirit of toleration. 

I surely will not reject the truth, because Calvin held to it, but^ 
at the same time, I confess, that a persecuting pfotestant, other 
&di^ out of the question* stands lower on the list of persecutoivi 
In my estimadon, than any other; because they ought to kaoar 
better ; and, indeed^ we read, hi such actions, rather thg, kmguage 
Of the heart than of the understanding and conscience^ W# 
^an rmy easily apologiae for them, and say it was the fault of thai 
iiffles; but it was no dictate of the spirit of Christ 

^ce the reformation, the light of troth has shcM, and th# 
principles of religious toleration have, perhaps, made some prof^ 
gress in every paft <^ Christen^omt not even excepting Spain and 
PortagaL But, in our own il|ppy country, they seem to have ac« 
quired their full maturity. While it is htore perceived that theta 
Is no necessity of making religion an engine of state polley^ 
while anr rulers are not disposed to press rel%|oa into the service 
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of their ambitioo, bo neither do our clergy hopft to inerease their 
power and influence, by blending the church and the state. Here 
it isy at length, fully di»covered, that a man may worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, and be never- 
theless a useful member of civil society. How long it will be 
before this discovery shall be as entire and universal as it is now . 
imperfect and limited, God only knows. But that the church of 
Christ will never recav^ her primitive order and purity till that 
is the case, ia certain^* ■ 

2. The r^forniers, wl^le Uiey hi^d but a very imperfect know*- 
led^e of the rights of man^ were equally unacquainted with the 
constitution and powers of the human mind. It was to the im- 
mortal honour of Locke, that he should lead the way, imd en*> 
Ughten mankind on both these subjects, very different in their 
nature, but equally important in their influence, yet intimately 
connected in the s.ame subject And it cannot be doubted, but 
that his skilful deliueatioil of the human mind, led him, to those 
just and liberal views of religious freedom and toleration, with 
which he equally surprised, instructed, and 4elighted the most 
intelligent minds in Europe. Writers have succeeded Locke of 
more splendour and celebrity as philologists ; and if they have 
corrected some mistakes, and supplied some deficienoies which 
escaped him, in his immense labours and unwearied researchea, 
they bav.e built on foundations immoveably laid by hioa. 

But another task remained ; for* with whatever i^ccuracy Locke 
9nd those that followed him delineated the intellectual powers of 
man,, the dispute still remained unsettle^, whether, the will of man 
werejree — a dispute which wi^ truly important, as it involved 
many doctrines of veVgloo and morality. This dispute, which 
had been carried on between papists and protestants, uow ra^ed 
between predestinariaos and Armioians ; hut ^s carried on in the 
dark| by pien who did not uncterstand ^aph others ground or 
weapons, or, in fact, their own. 

This country plaio^s the honour of giving birth to the man who 
put tUs grand question at rest iifiathan Edwards, proceeding 
cm the principles of Locke, as far as he went into the investiga* 
tion of the mind,aettled the doctrine of the human mU as firmly 
dfiA unai^weriibly as LocJ^ bad that of thet twdcr^^an^ing. T^lt 
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but he siteiieed lK>th parties, by demonstrating that tbey bar^boh 
funcbiinentally mistakiBn the grand principles of the subject abont 
ivhich they contended. He showed, thut as the will Is not go^ 
Temed by a self-determining power, so neither is its freedom im- 
paired by mo Al depravity. Beyeral answers were attempted to 
this ioteomparible work ; but some of them, it is said, were stiVh- 
born, and so sliyed the credit of their authors : while one of Ed* 
wards's principal antagonists, as I have heard, died with veza- 
tion, becaiiwe he came to thte birth^ and was not able to bring 
forth. 

Edwards, with a force of reaton and intellect, which it is be- 
lieved by many was never surpassed in any human effort, having 
drawn the lines of this great subject, apparently concurrent with 
truth and experience when drawn^ but which no one could trace 
till his pervading mind led the way, was able to perceive thereby 
tbe import and harmony of the doctrines of the gospel which ref- 
late to tbe corruption and depravity of human nature, and, in ge-. 
neral, of all the doctrines of grace. He perceived that man's 
inability to comply with tbe gospel constitutes the very essence 
of bis crime, being only of ihe nwrai kindy as already explain^ 
ed ; that the provision of the gospel is general, and its offer uni* 
versal. 

From hi» view of the constitution and powers of the mind, he 
was able to understand and explain the doctrine of a moral tu» 
etasil^y under which man acts, harmonizing on the one hand with 
that of divine decrees, as taught by Calvin, and, on the othef» 
with that of moral agency, which had never been so clearly ex- 
plained and^ illostrated as by himself. Hence Dr. Hill, one of 
the ablest of tbe Scotch divines, and the author of the InatituteSf 
says, that Jonathan Edwards may be styled the ** prince of ihe 
Co/vtnur/^." Certain it is, that he did for them more than thejr 
tM>uld do for themselves, showing the decrees of God compatible 
with human liberty, and the doctrine of total depravity recoh* 
dleablewith man*B accountableness and guilt, liecause of a moral 
nature. 

Edwards was followed in some of his leading opinions by Hop* 
kins, and Bellamy, and West, and, eventually, by most of the 
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jtfrnigjelical dirines in Hie northeastefti leetkm of the imibfi. 
^19 writings have been published and read in Oreat Britain; and 
■laiij of their most distinguished vrriters and ortliodox dtviaep 
liave adopted the general outline 6t his sentiotents. 

Neither the term Sem Vwinity^ bj whieb thk sfrab of senti^ 
nent is sometimes called, il appropriate, nor any more so w 
IM of Hopkinakmism* The sentiments, general^ called New 
Oivinitji ^d not originate in this country^ and were known im 
the church long before the days of Edwards or Hopkins. Mil' 
Her* m bischiiroh history, asserts, that tbe doctrine of a limited 
ntonement was not known in the ancient christmn church till the 
fioie of Stv Augustine ; nor is it admitted by alf, that Augustine 
llimseff held that sentiment. Certain it is, that the greater part 
«f protestants have held a general atonement And throogb the 
writings of many of the ablest and most orthodox divines, the 
ipneral strain of doctrine taugbt by Edwards^ Hopkim^ and Bel- 
lamy, are discoverable. 

Why this system should be named after Hopkins, in preference 
to Edwards, is not easily accounted for, unless^it were because it 
was feared the greatness and fame of Edwards would give too 
, niuch weight and respectability to a scheme which was called 
^ter his naoie. Edwards was the grieat master spirit of his di^, 
and, in theological truth, was the luminary of bis country. 

The day and the labours of Edwards, and the eminent men 
who followed in his steps, form a memorabie era in the history 
of the church. This may be distinguished by the great and sud- 
den increase of divine light and christian knowledge atten^ng 
their ministry* For the lapse of nearly a century, no part of the 
globe has experienced so many, and such remarkable i^evrvalsof 
refigion, nor is there any country in the world where so large a 
proportion of the whole mass of the people are known to profess 
Christianity, attended with evidence of its sincerity. As these 
people have rapfdly emigrated into every part of the United 
States, this evangelical work h(is followed them, and New-Eng- 
land has been the r«diatiHg centre whence reformations have 
spread to every part of the union. There certainly may be ex- 
ceptions to this remark, but, as a general tmtb, it cimiiot be de- 
pied. 
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. As it #M with the grand Saxon reformeri so it waa wUi Edt* 
Irards: they neither of them proceeded to far into the niwtar 
parta of reformatioD^ as some men who roae up after them; 74I 
Edwards, though be travelled farther into the great fields of trattl 
tiian any imiospired man, was not wholly occupied with specn- 
latioB. Few men in our own country were ever made Christ^ 
iionoured instruments of turning more souls to righteousness. 

The reformation of Luther bore a more direct and elBeieQt 
relation to the demolition of the massy walls, the marble Jowei% 
,and irpp dunf^ns of Rome, than to the erection of the tme gov- 
^1 church. It was more general, embracing nations, courts, and 
princes, and l^sa directed to the internal organtaation of Cbrist^a 
^urch, in reference to purity of doctrine and discipline, than tkue 
jreformation commenced by Edwards, and carried on by othava 
coeval with, and subsequent to him. I repeat and mention, oneti 
$of im, that I name Edwards^ and his fellow labourers, not hecawM 
be was first in the general strain of doctrine to which I allude. 
Jlany distinguished men, in various parts of Europe, even as early 
as Luther and Calvin, maintained as nearly the same ground aa 
ibeir imperfect notions of the human mind would admit 

But after the inquiries of Locke and Edwards had resulted in 
Ibe discovery and delineation of man's intellectual and moral 
powers^ the true intent of revelation concerning the great doctriaea 
4^ divine decrees, human depravity, liberty, accountaMene88,and 
fuilt, was better understood, and the grand and glorious work of 
.the first reformers was carried forward farther towards its utti- 
asat? consummation. 

I have dwelt long 00 this article, and have, in some degree, 
antidpatedj though not in its express form> what I intended for the 

Ihird. 

d. A correct knowledge of the powers, faculties, and character 
iji the subject, will be readily perceived to be essential to a just 
.understanding of the nature of the government under which he ia 
placed. Accordingly, neither the first reformers, nor their im- 
mediate followers, either entertained or conveyed any very cor- 
rect notions of God's moral government over the world. 

Except as &r aa related to the elect and church of -God, It ia 
▼ery difficult to form any notion of what government ^bey ima- 
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^ie God elterciseB over the haman rac6; or ibe endd he balk itt 
View by ahowlng them temporal fovours. None of his dealiogft 
with them can be corrective ; they have oo trial or probation* 
There 18 nothing Inltended for them in mercy; there ie nothing 
designed nltimateiy for their amendment ; they have no interest 
in reformers or reformations* I say again, no evasion or subter- 
fuge can be so base, none so mean and barefaced, as the pretence 
that the non-elect are unl^nown. They are known to God, who 
b exercising an infinitely wise and gracious government over ih^ 
world ; and he deals with them as creatures whos^ character and 
destiny are fully known. 

The non-elect, as many contend the reformers believed, and 
aa'some of them probably did believe, labour under an immuta** 
ble condemnation, drawn upon them by the sin of Adam ; and^ 
lieside thb, a fatal and natural incapacity to obey God, and aa 
eternal decree of reprobation. I then ask^ what kind of govern- 
ment does God exercise over them ? 

The word of God settles this question, but ota far difibrent 
grounds as to their condition. 

It has been already remarked, that the doctrine of a propitia- 
tion for all men, and a general proclamation of grace, presents a 
far nobler outline of the plan of redemption than can arise from 
any view of a limited atonement The same remark applies still 
more emiflently to the Idea of a mediatorial government exer- 
cised over all men. Were divine truth silent, the hand of Provi- 
dence, dealing out innumerable blessings to all nations, shows 
them to be under the Mediator's reign. It cannot he denied that 
the comparative advantages of nations and ages greatly differ. 
Atonement and redemption are widely different in their nature 
and effects. The former sets open the door of mercy, the latter 
applies the benefits of Christ Some nations, and some portions 
of mankind, have certainly been placed nearer the fountains of 
light and mercy, and others apparently more remote ; but a God 
of infinite goodness reigns over all; a sovereign of almighty 
power, find mysterious in his ways, directs the eternal destinies 
of all. He is uncontrolled in hh operations ; he can work by 
means or without means ; by means visible or invisible. 

^here fs not an idea more incongruous to the condition of the 
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whole haman familji to the spirit of the gOBpel, or to the expreis . 
<]eeIaratioD8 of the word of God, than that man is not in a state 
of probation. If God commands all men everywhere to repent,; 
if he is not willing that any should perish, but thi^t all should 
come to repentance ; if his long suffering and mercy are directed 
to that object, they must be in a state of trial preparatory to their 
everlasting and unalterable coadition. 

In relation to the divine government with many of the reform- 
ers, there seemed to be but two predominating ideasi viz. Gract 
and Fate : whereas the scriptures uniformly convey to us the notion 
of a moral government : that the Supreme Ruler, full of mercy 
and compassion, having conferred ^reat temporal blessings on his 
rebellious subjects ; having wrought out a propitiation for sin, by 
sendihg his son to die for the world, has issued a proclamation 
of pardon, and an offer of mercy : not an insidious proclamation 
of pardon to ally when atonement was made for but a part, and, 
perhaps, but a very small part, if we regard the present and past 
time, and so made under the shallow and deceptive pretence 
that the true elect are not known ; but a true and sincere offer 
of pardon to all, on the broad ground of a complete propitiation 
and boundless provision. 

But it will b^ asked, '*• If election be admitted, what does it 
matter, after all, whether atonement be limited or general ?*' To 
which I answer, it matters every thing. A general atonement 
renders a universal proclamation of pardon and reconciliation to 
God consistent ; it places fallen man in a state of probation ; sets 
open before him the door of mercy ; and, of course, shows us 
why, ai|d to what end, favours are bestowed on the wicked; fully 
mccouats for the e^^hortations, warningSi persuasions, and threat^ 
enings, which are set before him ; or, as I said before, (and I 
think It worth repeating,) there never ii<ras a greater, a more shame- 
ful, or ridiculous absurdity, than to say to a sinner, for whom Christ 
did not die, '^ If you do not believe in Chrbt you cannot be 
saved.'' While, on the other hand, election is fully compatible 
with a general atonement and the universal invitations of the gos- 
pel. God's design to save a part of the human race lays no bar 
in the way of the rest If I send my boat^ and bring off five me^ 
from a wreck, and give the other fi?e an offer of coming also, 
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Md Hmj refine, they will have no excuse ; thoy will deserre their ' 
fiile. If they deserred it, in case my boat had not gone at all, 
tar lefming my oflTer they deserve it doubly. 

The deeree of election is carried into effect, and the elect are 
aaved, not merely became they were elected, but for the game 
leaaon for which they were elected. The same may be said of 
all the decrees of God. He is infinitely wise and unchangeable. 
His decrees I understand to be his previous and immutable de- 
termination to do every thing in the manner which would be best, 
or which his wisdom would approve, at the time of doing it, had 
there been no previous decree. If, therefbre, he was, in fact, able 
to ereate, uphold, and govern a universe of intelligent creatures, 
1m perfect consistency with their freedom, he was equally able 
Id form a previous determination to do so. In short, whatever 
be can do, he can previously design to do; and whatever he haa 
4oBe, or will do, he did unalterably and eternally design to do. 
As much moral Hberty as can actually exist under an infinitely 
wiae and powerfdl government, can, with equal ease, certainty, 
and ecfufty, have been unalterably predetermined. The opposers 
df decrees seem never to have considered, that with a being of 
almighty power, wisdom and goodness, it is as easy to determine 
beforehand as it Is to do ; and that the whole plan of divine go- 
iremment is not carried into etfect, as I said, merely because 
decreed, but hoth its execution and deeree rest immutably on 
the same basis, vis. the entire approbation of God as the best 
plan. 

Tet, surprising as it may seem, some of our triangular preach*' 
ers pretend to have found out that God^s plan is not the best poa* 
aUUe plan; and it offends .them very much to hear any one aa^ 
aeit that, of all posuble plans, God's plan is the best : you might 
neariy as well tell them that all sin consists In selfishness. I 
think they must be far greater metaphysicians than Edwards^ 
They must be as sharp-sighted as the companions of Poole, who 
saw the fiery dragon, ** eum eada retorla in ttrculo.^ Perhaps^ 
^ey will draw their main argument from their ignorance ; and 
rely upon saying, that they do not know but there may be a bet- 
ter plan. To this I shall only reply, tbaf the material of this 
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Hf gDtnent ia as plenty and abundant as it is QBelest. It b nof alt 
ignoraniiam^ but ab ignorcuitiiz. « 

I have noticed some articfes ia which the reformation fell 
sliort of that maturity to which it will one day certainly arriTe ; 
and have pointed out the obvious progress which has been made 
In those articles, in various sections of the church, and partien- 
larly in our own country. The people, at least of our own coun- 
try, will not be backward to allow, that, in the great article of re- 
ligious freedom and toleration, we are far in advance of every 
nation dh earth. Why should it be thought incredible that we 
iiave made some progress in the great and exalted work of re- 
formation. Is it less probable that Christ would favour hit 
church in this country than in Europe, where the accumulated 
crimes of thousands of years swell the materials of national retri- 
bution to a vast amount? — Where national establishments and 
churches slumber on the bosom of luxury, and repose in the 
golden dreams of ambition f 

' Why should the wrinkles of malice deepen, and the finger of 
acorn be pointed at the names of Edwards, and Hopkins, and 
Bellamy, and West, and Emmons, when they and their fellow 
labourers have been made instrumental of turning many souls to 
righteousness ; and have been more successful in religious refor- 
mations than any meh now living on earth ? And if that portion 
of the church has been favoured and honoured with a larger por- 
tion of the Holy Spirit than any other, does not this fact bear 
testimony to their doctrine ? To the purity and spirituality, the 
life and power of their doctrine, can alone be ascritied the suc- 
cess which has attended their labours. 

With feelings of regret, which i have no words to express, I 
am compelled to adveit to the systematic, determined, perse- 
Tering, and diversified efiforfs of a set of men, who have ac- 
^ired influence, in this city, to subvert the doctrines and destroy 
the influence and reputatiun of these reformers in the christian 
church. Their writings are accused of consisting of nothing but 
^ verbiage, tautology, absurdity, arminianism^ socinianism, athe- 
iam, nonsense," &c.* The reformation which they efi'ected in 
» ■ . ■ 

* See Br. Samael S. Siiiitli(«in his Note on the eoTer of Elj*^ Poem* 
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doctriue and discipline^ though thouslmds of floulBy both qb eftrtfr 
and in heaven, will remember it with eternal joy and triumph, is 
either altogether hissed into opprobrious silence^ or loadly spo^ 
ken of with contempt. 

It is nothing to them, that tp claim the birth of sueh a man aa 
Jonathan Edwards, is an honour to a nation ; that for vigour of 
intellect he can fall into no class beneath that of Newton and 
Aristotle. As to " verbiage," his writings, and those of many of 
his brethren, will he read with instruction and pleasure, when the 
vapid books of those who cast the reflection, written with moon 
beams and dictated by the Night-mare, shall haveperiihed in the 
rubbish, lumber, and rust of libraries. 

There are two very cogent reasons why tbey do not answer 
fhe books of these tautologists ; one is, because they never read 
them. This^ of all suppositions, i^ the most charitable^ after 
hearing their statements, so infinitely distant from the. truth* Had 
they read the books they condemn, tbey must either hold a dif- 
ferent language^ or give up all pretences to veracity. The other 
by that were they to read these books, and in those few instancesi 
where tbey have read them, they cannot answer them. Were 
they honest and candid, they would say, as Dr. Taylor siud, after 
reading a smairtract of Edwards : *^ I have been writing tMs thir* 
(y yearsy and this little book confutes it alt." 
~ But they have no notion of argument ^ they do not like that 
way of defence ; it is too metaphysical. Their plan, both of de- 
firace and attack, is drawn from two sources ; bold assertions, 
9md. gross ridieule. Yes, the great gun of the city has been fired 
so incessantly, charged with this kind of ammunition, that he i& 
suspected by many to. be bf eech*burnt. But he does not shoot 
buUets, of consequence nobody is killed. And, not only, itm 
great gun, for I love to 4alk figuratively, but field pieces, smvels^ 
blunderbusses, muskets, carbines, pistols— even down to pop- 
guns, hajre fired in squadrons and battaKons $r-and some, I be- 
lieve, as »mail aa the cannon made by an artist of the queen of 
Sweden^ to shoot fl^» and bed-bugs with, which it [^11 kept Aa 
% curiosity in the Swedish nauseum. One of this last deaoriptioii 
it was that fired off the " Contrast" already mentioned* But^ 
luckily, he did not kill even a bug. 
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Bat the weapons of this controversy arc not general)/ levelled 
at Edwards, Hopkins, &c., but against the teachers in (lie city, 
aupposed to hold to their sentiments. Unwearied efforts are made 
to dislodge them from their stations, and drire them out of the 
city. This is done by weakening their influence — representing 
their sentiments as horrible and dangerous — withdrawing from 
them the confidence of their hearers— treating them with cold- 
ness and contempt— disseminating dark surmises and uncertafa 
rumours among the people^ and endeavouring, as was said in 
another case, 

'* With ambiguous words to sound or taint integrity.** 

Besides, great exertions are made to fill all the neighbouring 
Tacancies with ministers of their own stamp, and to prevent one 
of a different description from obtaining a settlement. In this 
they are greatly facilitated by a ministerial nursery, not far off, 
in which abundance of saplings are growing, nearly ready to set ; 
and these they can prune and shape as they please. 

But what is the motive of all this ? Ah ! here I must be cau- 
tious, for it is dangerotts to inqaire into the motives of great men. 
I have lived long enough to discover that a man's motives are 
generally as obvious as his conduct. And many men put me in 
mind of the ostrich, which, when pursued over the tropical sands, 
wHl run a while, and then hide his head in the sand, while his 
hind parts, to speak delicately, are alt exposed ; and you may 
come up and take him at pleasure. But these men bld^ 
nothing ; their motives are perfectly obvious. Bot we may jud<^ 
witti stiJf greater certainty, by considering who they are. 

Some of them are foreigners, from the island of Great Britain; 
some are Dutch, &c. ; and the/certainly hate their national prejti- 
fficeato plead their excuse. They are men of considerable learning 
and talents ; and had not this paltry national prejudice covered 
their nrinds with a kind of intellectual vellum, highly unfavour- 
able to sharp eight or quick sensation, they would be very clever 
fl^llowB. Bjit this renders them, on certain occasions, quite numb 
•uM rigid. It is perfectly natural for them to spurn the hlea of 
fg^fig Initructedi or detected of erro^, by any thing indigenouir 
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to the new hemisphere. Thejr did not come hither to weetife, 
but to give instruction; ^' non ab aliis corrigendi, s^ alios eorri- 
gere." 

Some of this description there are from New-England, who 
were once professed Hopkinsians — stars in the Zodiae^ — 

4 

<* But, O, hov fallen !<- how changed !" 

Of this number is the Queen of Sweden's little cannon, wh6, little 
as he is, is a sharp shooter. He it was, as I before said, that 
shot off the *' Contrast." A disappointment in loTe, it is common- 
ly reported, made him, at once, an anti-Hopkinsian and a poet. 
His poems were so lucky in the article of flattery, to certain 
great men he wished to |)lease, that they eJOTectually did bis busi- 
ness for him; and 1 suspect few have read them without feeling 
a strong propensity to do the same for themselves. There goes 
a pleasant story with regard to this man. It is said, after his to- 
tal defection, wishing to coi^vince a certain audience of th^ enor- 
mous errors of the Hopkinsians, he read them, as a specimen* 
one of hb former sermons. I believe few will wonder that his 
audience should be ^iruck with horror. His poems fully indicate 
bis disappointment, ab they abound in the well knowq 

<< Hur-brained, sentimental grape.** 

Not grace in Calvin's sense of the word, for neither his poems. 
Contrast, nor conduct, show much of that. But whether the Hop- 
kinsians have reason to regret the cruelty of his mistress, or the. 
lovers of poetry to rejoice in it, I leave for future consideration. 

Perhaps these men will consider it as matter of joy and exulta- 
tion, that this city has, from the first, shared little in the great and 
frequent reformations prevailing "to the north and east i nor dp 
they consider, that the comparatively small nnmber of professpn 
of religion found in this city, would be still much smaller if re* 
Btricted to those whose profession commenced iH this city. 

Confused, unsettled, and bewildered, like all great cities^ with 
an immense heterogeneous mass of strangers, of no certain cha- 
racter, overwhelmed in business, dazzled with wealth and show, 
find occupied with every thing more than religion, yet willing tp 
have enough of that to be fashionable here, and |;o to heavesi 
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heroftfter, at some very distant day; this eity has ever afforded ft 
field of operation and influence for teachers of a complexion like 
its own ; and they have not been wanting in sufiScient numbert 
^and activityw And they have prevfdled thus far, at the dreadful 
expense of the eternal welfare of thousands of souls. 

Their motive, for I will not shrink from the (ruth, in excludin^^ 
the reformers and reformations, the doctrines and principles of 
New^England, is not at all of a religious or moral nature. The 
love of truth, as I said above, does not produee persecution, enr 
mity, pride, ill will, disdain, overreaching, undermining, intrigue. 
They deceive the people of this city by assuming false and spe- 
cious motives ; and never was deception more exquisite, move 
profound, or imppsition more gross and triumphant. Were 
they actuated by the love of truth and the fear of error, Tery dif- 
ferent would be their aspect and behaviour. But it is the lov« 
of self, and the fear of a rival, that urges them on. It is ambi- 
tion to acquire and maintain a poor, wretched, shortlived, pitiful^ 
l^hostly power and influence over men. 

They feel little of the love of truth, or the love of God, or th^ 
love of men, in this unhallowed system of opposition and Intrigue. 
The word of God out of the question, were they influenced by 
human authorities, they might blush for the course they are pur- 
suing. The names of Fuller, and Hall, and Jay, and Ryland, 
are sufficient to show them, that the sentiments they oppose are 
not without the support of talents and eloquence beyond the At- 
lantic, in a comparison with which, I leave them to find a place 
for themselves, if they can. 

It is not the love of truth by which they are led ; they therefore 
know, and have studied well, the chequered part they are to act, — 
the tortuous course they must pursue. They know in what com- 
pames to be all meekness, gentleness, condescension, and humility; 
so that a harmless, credulous soul, will compare one of them to 
John the beloved disciple, another to Moses the meek lawgiver. 
They know when and how to burn with devotion ; to soar in 
flights of faith ; to appropriate all the promises to themselves; to 
knock at the gates of heaven with violence, and boldly demand 
a seat near the filial throne. Ah ! says one, it is surely Daniel 
or Isaiah come from heaven; says another, it is a second Elijah 
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IB his fiery ear; or, says a third, more like St. Paul irrapt id 
the third heavens.* 

Would that I could stop here ; but there is another part to this 
picture : and in the sight of heaven I will not shun to declare the 
whole truth. As far as I have gone, they very often hear from 
their flatterers :-»they shall hear the rest from a better friend than. 
« flatterer. They know when and how to change their dove-like 
pkimage into scales, and their snowy fleece into brindled spois^ 
atid Ihreatening fangs. There is but a little distance between • 
sigh and a hiss, or between a smile and a grin : — and once a hiss waa 
succeeded by a stab. They know how to dart on their victim 
f^ke a basilisk from the sand, or to reach him like a Scythian 
with an arrow from behind a hedge. A man engaged in his own 
concerns, unsuspecting and unprotected, is their favourite mark. 
And let the public know, as there is one man who dares to saj 
wha: he knows, that I have not made one of these assertions 
without a correspondent fact in my eye. 

The people of this city are entitled to know the grounds ol 
fbus whole business ; they ought to know it, and they ahall know 
it,, if they will read. The men in this city who hold to what ia 
osuaHy styled New- England sentiments, have entered into no dia- 
pute with any one. They have with all possible endeavours cuN 
tivated the friendship and esteem of those who differed from 
them. They have even generally avoided enteiiug on disputed 
points, in their own churches, that they might avoid all appear- 
ance of controversy. What has been the consequence ? They 
have been attacked with great virulence and hostility, and in a 
manner, in short, which justifies every thing which has been said 
in these numbers. 

But they are accused of great errors. What are their errors? 
Why, they hold to a general atonement. So does a great portion 
of the protestant church. The sentiment i£^ clearly taught in the 
scriptures. They cannot even show that Calvin himself held di^ 
ferently. Most of the standard writers since the reformation hold 
the same. — Well — they deny original sin. This is not trueu 
They deny imputation of guilt and a transfer of character; and 

* O&e of them hasb«en denominated the St Paul of America. 
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so did Calvin. And if any one will examine the opmioas of tiw 
reformers, together with their confessions of faith, he will perceive 
the doctrine of imputation by no means prevalent or general 
among them. They held to the original and entire corruption 
4»f human nature, by the fall, and so do we. 

In a word, the preceding remarks apply with equal force also 
to the doctrine of depravity. But, why is ail this uproar ? A ma- 
jority of the Synod of New- York and New-Jersey are full in the 
sentiments I have advanced. And will these people uucbureh 
^le Synod, and turn them out of doors ? The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church may be nearly equally divided ; 
thou^) in that body, the number in favour of what I consider 
eorrect sentiments is rapidly increasing. 

Ib a general survey of the protestant church in America, these 
men cannot pretend to a majority. But having acquired a little 
inflaence in this city, their arrogance and presumption seem in- 
etined to leap over all bounds. Were they inclined to fair and 
open controversy, they would be answered to their satisfaction; 
but they desire no such thing. Their plan and their hope is by 
mancBUvering, by secret working behind the curtain, by art and 
intrigue, to undermine the reputation of the men who hold to the 
■entiBients which prevail in New-England, and drive them from 
the city. 

The question is, whether they will succeed. All triumph, short 
of the triumph of truth and righteousness, is as shortlived as it ia 
ioGipotent and vain. There uras a day when the parasites of Hil- 
debrand adored him as the vicegerent of Christ, and as the lord of 
men's^ consciences. We may turn to the page of history, whicSi 
represents him parading through the streets of Rome, like a blartng 
star; the triple diadem sparkling on his head, and the impeoal 
parpte floating from his shoulders. The thrones of Europe shook 
when he frowned ; and monarchs were obsequious to his power- 
fid mandate. There, one would be ready to say, was solid food 
for ambition ; there was an object worthy of toil and intrigue. 
Bot he vanished like a dream ! Ages have rolled away since he 
went to his final audit before that God who respects not the 
persons of princes. 
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•* I tftw the wealiby kicked boM^ 
« Till at thy frown he fell { 
** His honours in a dream are loit^ 
<< And he awakes iii helL'* 

Is there a meDial slave, of piety and virtae, who followed at a 
distance the chariot of Gregory the Seventh, whose character 
and destiny any chrbtian would not prefer to that of this spiritual 
tyrant? 

The worst that can befall an ambitious spirit, is to succeed in 
his utmost plans and wishes. But, whether he fail or succeed, 
he is more an object of pity than resentment. And from my 
soul I pity these busy men, the very vital principle of whose 
scheme is seldshness and ambition; for, could they achieve 
what they aim at, it is but the tinsel of power, spread thinner 
than ever the gold beater spread his leaf: could they gain all 
they seek for, and for which they dig, and climb, and creep, and 
whisper, and trim ; for which they have in store a thousand 
smiles, and frowns, and sighs, and hisses, and winks, and nods» 
and flatteries, and threats, it would all evaporate in a few blasts' 
of applauffSi not made of the purest breath; it would perish 

** Like the baseless fabric of a Tision, 
** And leave not a wreck behind." 

But, should it be seriously asked what evidence there is that 
ambition b at the bottom of this conduct ; I reply, that this, and 
this only, is sufficient to account for what they do; God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in €k)d, and God in him. 
The whole conduct of these men is such as might be expected 
from an ambitious man, labouring to supplant his rival and ene- 
iii^y. They show no love nor condescension — ^no meekness nor 
humility — qo openness nor magnanimity. If you condescend, 
they vapour — ^if you resbt, they are enraged^-if yon retreat| the/ 
pursue — and if yon submit, they triumph.. 

Ambition, always vain^ was never vainer than in this case. 
What if they triumph ? There is not the splendid chariot, flie tr^ 
nmpbal arch, the adoring millions ; there is not the crown of HiK 
diibrand, heavy with gold and gems — ^his splendid throne and 
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imperial rob«8, in expectance. Nor doeB fhb iiaae eonten* 
lion portend a cromi in hearen, or celestial robes of light and 
glory. 

The sincere friend of truth ndaj humbljr repose his confidence 
in the €rod of truth, though his foes are numerous, strong, and 
actire. And I place full confidence in the belief, that correct 
sentiments i^ll prevail ; that they will not be rooted out of this 
city. Neither the pitchy, miduight cloud of the eleventh, nor 
the early dawn of the sixteenth century, are to return ; nor are 
the discoverers and improvers of the eighteenth century to be 
compelled, like Grallileo and Copernicus, to retract their dii^co- 
▼eries, id order that the champions of selfishness may rule the 
dinrch a little longer* Civil rulers have learned that they can 
make shift to wield the sword and sceptre, and are in no dread 
of a peal of thunder from the Vatican ; nor are they in need of 
monks and inquisitors at their elbow, to point out the victims of 
the mother/ of harlots. The amusements of the auio-de-fe are 
past ; and, as for the ghostly lords and umpires of conscience, they 
are never more to return. The faithful witnesses of truth are no 
more dragged to the anvil, that their chains and fetters 
may be made fast; nor are these moral blacksmiths longer 
to rivet their fetters on the mind, made for free and liberal dis- 
eussion: 

But, defeated as Satan and his angels, and all his legions of 
spiritual despots, emissaries, and abettors are ; dislodged from 
their main fortresses ; driven from the open field, and ferreted 
frefn glens, coverts, and fastnesses, it is astonishing to see the ac- 
tivity, the incredible zeal, boldness, and desperation of their ex- 
piring efforts. They can no more endure the light than ghosts 
tad goblins can abide the approach of morning ; it discloses their 
frightful features, and pierces them through with intolerable pain. 
Yety in their ardour to maintain even a hairbreadth of ground, or 
peiiiaps to bring off the body of PatroclUs, or some hero slain, 
they forget that they can do nothing but in darkness, and bolt 
ftjrly out into open day. What do we see ? — Their whole pa* 
fioply ! — ^Yon might nearly take their description from Ossian's 
eloudy ghost : '* Their sword is a pale meteor, without edge or 
pfAni — their spear is mist'' — their breastplate, made of something 
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which shineB in the niglit like harning gold/ now i^^peart & nu- 
serable patch of rotten wood. Their helmet is paper, nf hose on- 
ly Tirtue is derived from some great name, such as CALVIN,, 
written on it in capitals. Tet their countenance is very fieiee, 
and smoke issues from their mouth and nostrils. Did you not 
see their weapons, you might expect a terrible conffict ; and, as it 
is, they will make a stout resistance to every thing but ^ the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.** 

I fully anticipate all that will be said of these remarks ; the 
contemptuous slangs of Arminianism ! Socinlanism ! Ribaldry ! 
Slander! that will be thrown out But, that reason which rei|« 
ders man the lord of this terrestrial globe, and which continually 
strives to rescue him from the reign of his passions and prejudi- 
oes, if allowed to speak, will show the reader that my premisea 
are true ; and, as for the conclusions, I wait for time and expe- 
rience, those grand correctors of folly, to justify them. That 
tribunal before which I am perfectly certain this production will 
fiure the best, will be the consciences of the very men J accuse 1 
For (hey well know that I speak the truth. Were they, indeed, 
as ardently engaged in promoting truth, as they are error ; in re- 
moving old prejudices, as they are in supporting them ; in pro- 
moting the spread of light and reformation, as they are in extin- 
guishing the one, and resisting the other, still, using the meana 
to do it which they are using, they would have reason to be 
ashamed of their conduct, and would merit the disapprobation of 
an men ; for the end cannot sanctify the meatus. 

The cause of Jesus Christ, important and glorious in its nature, 
divine in its origin, and pure in its principles, uniform and resist* 
less in its progress, and secure of its final issue, asks no assistance 
from those artifices by which the schemes of ambition are ao» 
eomplisfaed ; much less does it fear those artifices, or the more 
bold attacks of wicked men. And it will progress and prosper ; 
neither shall the gates of hell prevail against it Let these men 
continue to plot and whisper ; let them summon to their aid their 
sharpest satire and best logic— their boldest assertions, and most 
pious tones, still their scheme is not on the ground of truth, and 
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it will not Btand. After baving wasted their wit od phantoms of 
tilieir own creation, their ^jeal in vain efibrts, and all their mightj 
resources in building castles in the air, they must at last bow 
to the truth, in those solemn scenes where the illusions of 
ambition are not known, and where the adorations of a multi- 
tude, led on by sophistry and intrigue, can no longer give coun* 
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TO 



THE PEOPLE OF NEW-YORK. 



I HAD almost concluded to issue this Triangle, 
which the reader will perceive is the true and real 
Triangle, without any address^ advertisement^ ad kcto^' 
rem^ or preface ; but I feared it would resemble a 
door without a threshold, or a building without a 
courtyard or portico. It is not worth while for a 
writer to say much about his motives in his preface. 
It would be like a man who was conducting you 
into a Museum, who should stop you at the door to 
tell you what was to be seen: it would be quicker 
work to let you in. And Johnson's saying, that a 
book will fix its own age and country, is generally 
true. 

This book is not a " Habeas corpus ad respondent 
dum^'^ but rather a Habebunt corpora ad vivendum. 
I fear the lawyers will not comprehend this phrase, 
but the divines will, " and that will do^^^ as the great 
Wellington said when he laid his hands on the pom- 
mel of his saddle. The Hopkinsians are a very 
^ clever set of men; all they want is to live, and " let 
, live." They are disinterestedly benevolent. They 
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wish people to know the truth, merely for the truth's 
sake. They, to be sure, do not wish all their necks 
to be made into one, and that put at the option of 
Nero. A Dey of Algiers once put the Spanish Am- 
bassador into a great mortar, and shot him away at 
the Spanish fleet. Now, no man likes to be sent 
out of a city in this style. I use these little meta- 
phors to convey my ideas : nobody believes that we 
have a Nero or the Dey of Algiers to contend with; 
but we perceive they aim at thorough work^ and that 
in a summary way ; we must, therefore, do a little — 
hence the Triangles 

I. 



THE TRIANGLI5. 



SECOND SEHIES. 



No. I. 

I FEEL a coDScious pleasure in addressing the people of thi* 
noble and flourishing city — the first in the New World, and the 
fairest on the globe. And let it not be understood that I con- 
Bider myself as environed with cross-eyed selfishness ; as im- 
mured in a region of gloomy prejudice ; as condemned to wear 
the galling chains forged by iron-hearted intolerance, and rivet- 
ed by. the hand of sturdy ignorance. Of these imperious and 
unsightly demons I feel no fear ; yet I revere and admire the 
varied talents I see conspicuous in every profession and call* 
ing, in every art and science, both liberal and mechanici^l — 



" Where Liberty dwells there is my country 
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There is not wanting liberality of sentiment, magnanimity of 
character; nor is this city wanting in its portion — ^nor is it a scant- 
ed and measured portion of intellect, adorned with the beauty 
' of virtue, enlightened with the glory of benevolence, and fairly 
loosened from the gordian knot of interest and selfish conside- 
ration. And I rejoice to say, (hat many whose theory allows 
them but a cable's length of range, are, nevertheless, in heart 
and practice, floating at large on the main ocean of real benevo- 
lence. 
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Else wby do I see these asylums for the sons and daughters 
of affliction — these grand and extensive hospitals, alms-houses, 
and receptacles for every class of the wretched from the keeo 
and blighting storm of misfortune, whose extended and lofty 
walls might vie with the palace of a monarch ? whose nume- 
rous apartments, and ample provisions, seem to. promi&e repose 
and comfort to all that need? Else why do I see long ranks of 
poor children, of helpless orphans, enfilading the streets, to be 
instructed on the sabbath ; and that by gentlemen, and even 
ladies, of rank and fortune, whose only remuneration is the 
pleasing consciousness of benefiting such as, by their tender 
and helpless years, can have no knowledge of the extent of the 
benefit intended ? 

There is a nobleness of soul, a grandeur of sentiment, a dis- 
interestedness of heart, which soars as far above all considera- 
tion of self as the heavens are above the eartli; An hour's en- 
joyment of that sublime pleasure is worth more than a Ramaa 
triumph — more than all the years through which ambition toils 
and climbs, even though it gain the summit. There is such a 
thing as doing good for the sake of the pleasure it brings ; and he 
who knows not what that means is a stranger to pleasure. 
Let me here, for the sake of those who have never read it, re; 
peat the story of Carazan ; and which, though I cannot reach the 
style of its author, and may give it but imperfectly, (having no 
book before roe,) may furnish a useful lesson to some who may 
read it. 

Carazan was the richest merchant in Bagdat, with po chil- 
dren or dependants ; his expenses had been small^ and, with a 
prosperous run of business in the silk and diamond trade of In- 
dia for many years, he had amassed immense treasures. He 
met with no losses, his caravans were expeditious, traded witb 
success, and returned in safety. One enterprise made way for 
another; every successive project was formed on a greater 
scale, and all were terminated with success. Business was 
swayed by his influence ; merchants depended on jiis will; no- 
bles and princes envied his magnificence, and even the caliph 
feared his power. 



But Carazan lived only for bimself. His maxim was never 
to move but with a prospect of advantage. He never gave to 
the poor; he never listened to the cries of distress; calls on his 
beneficence were repelled with a frown, and the poor had long 
learned to shun his dwelling. 

But the city was suddenly surprised with a great change in 
his conduct He removed to a principal square, in tlie centre 
of the city, and made proclamation to all the poor to resort to 
his palace. They flocked together by hundreds, and by thou- 
sands ; and what was their surprise to find his halls set out with 
tables loaded with provisions ; and such things as were most 
needed were dispersed in his porches and courtyards, and in 
the adjoining streets. People of all ranks were astonished, but 
could form no estimate of the motive of all this liberality and 
profusion. 

On the second day Carazan made his appearance, and mount- 
mg a scaffold, raised for the purpose, he beckoned with his 
hand, and the murmur of applause and admiration suddenly 
ceased. 

"** People of Bagdat," said he, " I have hitherto lived to my^ 
MlFy henceforth I intend to live for the good of others. Listeu 
attentively to the cause of the change you see. As I was sit- 
ting in my counting room, and meditating on future schemes 
of accumulating more wealth, I fell asleep ; immediately I saw 
the angel of death approaching me like a whirlwind, and, ere I 
had time for recollection, he struck me with his dart My 
8onl instantly forsook my body, and I found myself at the bar 
of the Almighty. A dreadful voice from the judgment seat 
addressed me thus; * Tou have lived entirely for yourself; you 
have done no good to others, and, for your punishment, God 
ordains that you be eternally banished from all society.' By 
a resistless power I felt myself driven from the throne, and 
carried, wifii inconceivable swiftness, through the heavens. 
Buns and syistems passed me, and in a moment I was on the 
bolrders of creatidn. The shadows of boundless vacuity be- 
gan to frown and deepen before a dreadful re^on of eternal 
silence, solitude, and darkness. In another moment the fiunt- 
cit ray of creation expired, and I was lost for ever. 
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^' I stretched out my hands towards the regions of existence^ 
and implored the Lord of creation to change my punishment 
if it -were but to the torments of the damned, that I might es« 
cape that frightful solitude; but my horror wiis too dreadful for 
a moment's endurance^ and I awoke. I adore the- goodness of 
the great Father who has thus taught me the value of society, 
while he allows me time to taste the pleasures of doing good." 

I am not about to improve this story by recommending it to 
my reader to- dream for the sake of reformation. Indeed, I 
would hope there are no Carazans in the city ; and yet I can- 
not but fear there are some to whom so pungent a dream 
would be very useful. Dreams will come when they will, and 
I am not certain I shall not have a paroxysm of dreaming be- 
fore I get through these numbers. But there is a mode of 
gaining information at the option of every person, and that I 
am about to recommend — I mean reading. Every person, it 
is well known, has not leisure for general reading, but every 
person can read enough to answer the purpose of the present 
recommendation. The unhappy prejudice subsisting in this 
city against New-England sentiments would infallibly yield, 
and be completely dissipated by a proper acquaintance with 
the books in which those sentiments are contained. These 
prejudices have not been planted so deep, and cherished with 
such vigour, by the perusal of books, but by deriving an ac- 
count of their books and- tenets through a medium which has 
given them a stain foreign to their nature. It has been done 
by perversion. 

True, indeed, a mind already prepossessed, and strongly 
opinionated in error, may not be convinced by reading a book 
wherein the truth is stated. But even this will not hold good 
as a general rule, and in application to great bodies of people* 
The public mind, depraved as men are, will, generally, soon 
get right where the proper means of information are afforded^ 

I earnestly recommend to the people of the city to direct 
their attention to some of the books I shall hereafter name. 
Tfiey may rest assured that, even provided they should. begia 
to read them with prejudice and disgust, they will end with 
pleasure and conviction; will rise up from the perusal acknow* 



ledgibg themselves instructed and cured of their antipathy* 
They may be assured that those persons whom they hear dai* 
ly condemning those writings, have never read them. They 
are imposed upon in this business, and their credulity is shame- 
fully abused. They are exactly like the man I have heard of 
within a day or two, who was strongly condemning the Trian- 
gle, and a person present asked him if he had read it ; he said 
no, but iiad hb account from Mr. Honeygall: well, but had 
Mr. .fioneygall read it ? Why no, he had not read it, because he 
would not read so huge a thing; it would be wicked to read 
it. (Aside.) He never reads any thing. 

So, reader, it is Just as wicked for these sage censors of 
books to read the New-England books; and my word for it^ 
they have not that sin to answer for. I ask the great and 
learned Dr. Buckraqi, (not that there is any such man in reality^ 
I only use that name in a kind of allegorical or metaphysical 
sense ;) I ask him whether he has ever read " Edwards on the 
Will ?" Hah 1 he must think of it. 

I must here let the good people into a secret of us book- 
men which, perhaps, they don't know. It is the practice of 
some great readers, when they have read the title of a book and 
its contents, and cut into a paragraph here and there, to say 
they have read it ; nor do they think it lying. Some, I believe, 
venture so far as to say they have read a book, when they have 
only read the letters on the back side: but that is going too 
far : I never do that. 

A powerful appeal lies from this subject to the patriotic feel- 
ings of every American. Were any of us in France or Eng- 
land, and should hear them commendmg the writers of our 
own country, we should feel a secret gratification arising from 
our national attachment ; we should feel it an honour done to 
ourselves ; and so it would be. We feel a pleasure in hearing 
the greatness of Washington, the talents of Franklin and Rit- 
tenhouse, extolled. Every American is gratified at hearing the 
eloquent Chatham declare, in the British parliament, the Ame- 
rican Congress to be one of the noblest bodies of men ever as- 
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sembled.* We are not backward to assert the equality, if not 
the ascendency, of our na?al and military character. We boast 
of oiir inyentions in the arts — of our success in manufactures. 

And with such varied excellence of talent, would it not be 
extraordinary if, in the theological department, something im- 
portant and respectable had not been achieved ? The fame of 
exhibiting to the world the first perfect experiment of religioiiB 
freedom and toleration cannot be denied us ; and Europe her- 
self has enrolled and immortalized the name of our first th^eo- 
logical writer. Is the thought incredible that such a nian as 
Edwards should kindle the genius and rouse the talents of his 
countrymen 1 Be did it ; and has been followed by a constella* 
tion of divines and writers on theology, to whom, if the imma- 
turity of our seminaries denied the most perfect classical ex- 
cellence, nature had not denied intellectual powers of the first 
order, and posterity will not deny the honour of the first grade 
of usefulness and importance in their profession. 

The perusal of their writings, by the people of this city, will 
be attended with seyeral good effects which I shall particular- 
ly distinguish. 

1. It will diminish, if not exterminate, their prejudices against 
JVen? Divinity. For they will be surprised to find their great 
and leading doctrines, such as a general atonement, &c., to be 
the same as taught by the ablest and most orthodox divines 
since the reformation. The notion of mora! inability was ne- 
ver a fabrication of the New-England divines; they will find, in 
the clearest and best writers of England, the same idea. 

2. They will find themselves instructed and pleased. Books 
and Essays written, and Sermons delivered, in pUices where 
the work of God is carried on, cannot but derive an nnction, a 
life, and spirit, from the occasions that gave them birth. As the 
face of Moses shone when he descended from Sinai's glorious 
vision, so men greatly employed and honoured in the work of 
God, will transfuse through their writings the spirit of that 
work. 

J 

* At the commencement of the revolution. 
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It is ft mournful fapt, and will one day be as deeply deplored 
by those who have done it, as by those against whom it has 
been done, that the standard of opposition against those men 
and their writings should be lifted in New-York : that this high- 
ly-favoured city should be made the opposing bulwark — ^the 
breastwork of opposition. I rejoice to think that such walls as 
men build are not high, nor their foundations deep. I have no 
fe^ for the ultimate success of truth ; but I fear for those who 
are opposing its progress— esp.ecially for those who are held 
in darkness by the craft and ambition, of others. The chariot 
of salvation will not be impeded ; it is guided by one who can 
save and can destroy. 

It shall be the object of this Number to state to the good 
people of this city, and of the country and nation, wherever 
these presents shall come, what documents^ and books^ and im- 
in^s — ^in short, what resources may be resorted to, in order to 
discover what those sentiments are which are falsely called new 
dmniiy^ and, very unappropriately, Hopkimianism. To this I 
now solicit the reader's attention. 

Jonathan Edwards, I have elsewhere said, was the great mas- 
ter spirit of his day. Perhaps no man ever evinced more ca- 
paciousness of understanding and strength of intellect than he. 
This is the opinion of very competent judges, and probably will 
not be denied. His writings are numerous, among which his 
Inquiry concerning the Will was his greatest production, and 
may be considered as forming the basis of the distinguishing 
tenets of New-England divinity, as far as it eoDtains any dis- 
tinctive features. Of this I have spoken in the former- series. 
After this, his work on Religious Affections may perhaps . be 
next in point of importance. Had this been the only book he 
published, it would have rendered his name immortal. On this 
ground, explored by thousands of writers, he was often original) 
generally interesting, and always unanswerable. His History of 
Redemption, a work left immature, was sufficient to show the 
force and splendour of his talents. Various other important 
works were also published by him, which brevity forbids me to 
emimerate ; but his numerous sermons, as many of them were 
delivered in periods of religions revival, and were more blessed 
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u inBtrumental to that great work, if we except Whitefield'f, 
than any cTer delivered in this country, are without all paralUI 
among American sermons; and for depth of thought, force of 
argument, and brilliance of imagination ; for a majestic display of 
truth, solemnity of address, and power to arrest the conscience, 
they have never t>een surpassed. He had the rare talent of uni- 
ting metaphysical discussion with practical and experimental 
truth; of appealing with equal force and propriety to the un- 
derstanding and to the passions. 

The style of Edwards is plain and simple, and evinces to the 
judicious reader the progress of a gigantic mind moving through 
fields of truth careless of the artificial adjus^tment and fastidious 
polif^h of dictitin. That inelegancies may be discovered in his 
style, I certainly will not deny. But when those who dare ac« 
cuse him of ^' verbiage'* can show equal vigour of intellect, 
let them boast. TV hen those who dare censure his preaching 
as uuprofitable can show equal trophies of success, let them 
triumph. 

Far be it from me to say that Edwards was correct in all his 
sentiments, a felicity which rarely falls to the lot of a volumi- 
nous writer. Even Calvin was nut correct in every thing. 
Neither do I pretend or wish to say that he agreed in every point 
with those who since his day are denominated Hopkinsians. 
But I will say to every reader, if he will read Edwards on the Will 
—on Religious Affections — on Redemption — on God's l^ast 
End in the Creation of the World — on Moral Virtue-^n Revi- 
▼als of li eligioo — and vsrious points di&cue&ed in his sermons, he 
will have b^-fore him some books and some doeumenis whereby 
to judge of Hopkinsian tenets. 

Samuel Hopkins, whose dreaded and execrated name is so 
often pronounced with strange horror by thousands of people 
who never read a page of his writings, so often held up to cen- 
sure and obloquy by an equal number of men who boast of 
having read his works, but are equally ignorant of what they 
contain — Samuel Hopkins wrote and published a Body of Divi- 
nity. I shall here say little of this work; it is sold in several 
bookstores, and is in many libraries of this ci^. I may safely 
(«y, however, that it is one of the noblest bodiee of divimiy in 
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theEuglisb Iui«;uagc; and I will yenlore to predict thatU will stand 
as high on the shelves of future libraries, and be regarded as a 
work of as much atility and merit, asPlctete, Ridgelyj and Tur- 
retio, when the ignorant and maniacal rage against Hopkinnian- 
ism shall have subsided ; and especially when it shall have the 
good fortune to be judged by those who have read it. 

With regard to the leadin«r sentiments of Hopkins, they do 
not differ materially from the most approved and orthodox di- 
vines, and the most eminent and standard writers since the re- 
formation. Hopkins surely did not . agree with them in every 
point, nor did any two important writers, that ever wrote, agree 
in all points. Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Besa, Zuinglius, 
Bucer, Carolstadt,all differed from each other ; nor less did Bax- 
ter, Flavel, Owen, Watts, Doddridge, &c. differ. With reverence 
be it spoken, even Mason, Ely, Romeyn, and Milldoler, do not 
agree in all points. 

Beside a body of divinity, Hopkins wrote various tracts and 
sermons, in all of which the grand and fundamental truths of 
religion are judiciously and ably handled. As a faithful minis- 
ter of Christ, a public teacher, and an elementary writer on the-' 
ological and moral subjects, the American church has bad few 
more useful or more distinguished men. His style is plain, un* 
ornamented, and simple ; with less strength and originality of 
conception than Edwards, his style verged nearer towards neat- 
ness and precision. In reading his pages you do not perceive 
inanity of mind carefully concealed by an elaborate texture of 
smooth and spider's-web phrases ; nor an eternal and dead level 
of common places solemnly trimmed with insipid pomp, and 
the soporific monotony of easy periods, rounded as regularly 
as a thousUnd rolls of gingerbread. He wrote like a man of 
sense, who dared to think for himself^ like a man of thought, who 
was master of his subject ; like a man of piety, who regarded 
the truth; and if soraetimies.he Justifies the suspicion of affect- 
ing to trace new paths, to launch into new speculations, show 
me the writer of' eminence who is not more or less susceptible 
of that kind of ^ambition, or whose powers of mind rendered 
aimilar endeavoars more successful, and, of course, more war- 
rantable. 
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After Edwards and Hopkins, Bellamy may Be!it be noticeil 
as a writer of the same order, or school, if you please. His 
principal work is True Religion Delineated. Though fhia 
book is doubtless not received as a piece of divine iiis|)iration» 
yet it is considered by many as a standard work : and such it 
ought to be, and will be considered, where true religion is un- 
derstood, and where the reign of prejudice is not completely 
established. After this, his Dialogues on Theron and Aspasio, 
and The Glory of the Gospel, are works of high and distio- 
gnished merit. 

Beside these, Bellamy published various tracts and sermons, 
much in the same strain of sentiment ; and though certainly not 
to be admired as models of style and composition, they are on 
a level with the writings of the most pious and orthodox di* 
vines. Few ministers of the gospel were more able, faithful, 
er successful, in the day in which he lived, or since his time ; or 
more honoured by Christ as the visible instrument of turning 
many to righteousness. 

Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the son of tlio President, who was 
himself also President of Union College, did honour to his coun- 
try ; and if it was not to be expected that one nation should 
produce more than one man equal to his father; if it was impos- 
sible for him to raise, yet he sustained the name, by the vigour 
and acuteness of his literary productions. What be seemed to 
want in greatness and extent of understanding he made up by 
sagacity of judgment and acuteness of reasoning ; und I shall 
scarcely be contradicted when I say, that in penetration and 
force of intellect he has rarely been surpassed. 

His publications on the Atonement, and against Dr« Chantt' 
cy, have afforded to his adversaries the most unpleasant specir 
mens and proofs of his reasoning powers. 

Edwards, Hopkins, and Bellamy, have long since retired from 
their stations in the church militant, and, I trust, are now reap* 
ing the fruits of their labours in the mansions of joy and rest, 
together with many souls, the seals of their ministiy on earth. 
And it is noAtter of consolation, to reflect that, the idle clamours 
and reproaches which envy,, pride, and ambition, are incessant- 
ly Tenting against these men and their doctrine, cannot p4>llnte 
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fhe air, nor dUturb the repose of those peaceful manBions. And 
if their persecutors and opposers would, for once, institute a just 
comparison between the tokens of divine approbation bestowed 
on the labours of these men, and on their own, it would give a 
chill to their ambition — would rebuke their pride, and change 
the ?oice of vituperation into confession and self-reproach. 

Beside the writings of these men already enumerated, there 
are many writers of the same class now living, which circum* 
stance ought, perhaps, rather to impose silence. 

Their theological magazines, religious tracts, and periodical 
publications, the work of associations of ministers of that de- 
scription, in which all their sentiments are abundantly disclosed, 
are immensely numerous. Sermons, however, form the princi- 
pal department of their writings ; and althongh it cannot be de- 
nied that they hare published sermons which in point of execu- 
tion are but ordinary, and perhaps sometimes incorrect in senti- 
ment, yet they have also published sermons which, in defiance 
of the overwhelming charge of " verbiag^tautology, and non- 
sense,^' will assume and maintain their station in the first class 
of that order of composition. 

If Emmons has been charged with some peculiarities of sen- 
timent, it should be remembered that those peculiarities are not 
chargeable on him as a Hopkinsian, but as a writer. I say this 
for the man of sense and candour who may read these pages. 
As for the bigot, blind with prejudice, and mad with intolerance, 
and whO) like the countryman in Boston, would be liable to 
mistake the stuffed skin of a quadruped for the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts, I leave him to hug bis prejudices. Any peculiar 
notions entertained by Emmons, are no more chargeable to 
Hopkinsianism, than the peculiar notions and reveries of Stub- 
ner, or Blandrata, were chargeable to the doctrines of the Re- 
formation. Stobner was among the reformers, and so is Em- 
mons among the Hopkinsians. 

I shall not pronounce on the peculiar opinions of Emmons. 
Whether they are correct or not, I leave to the decisions of 
that day which shall rectify every error, and bring truth to light. 
But they are surely not of a nature which ought to interfere 
with christian fellowship and communion. But EmmoiA) x^- 
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ganledaa a sermonizer, is surpassed by-few writers of that 
cUb9| either living or dead ; and few sermons, considered in all 
respects, are superior to his. His subjects, generally important, 
are judiciously selected, and skilfully raised out of an appro- 
priate text His sermons are read with ease and pleasure: 
with pleasure, because his object Is perfectly obvious, his con- 
ceptions clear, and his arrangement natural and luminous ; and 
with ease, because short, and always rapidly progressing. 



*' Semperfeslitiat ad evenium. 
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Emmons is an original of the noblest class, and certainly one 
of the most decided character. No candid reader, who readi 
for instruction, is disappointed, or rises from the perusal of one 
of his sermons without some benf fit. His sermons general!/ 
indicate extensive knowledge and acuteness of judgment His . 
style is neat, appropriate, pure, and correct, though less elc^^ant 
and splendid than t^ of Hall, and less easy and graceful, per* 
hapS| than that of Jay. In fervency and pathos, we may have 
some in our own country who excel him ; and his sermons are,^ 
perhaps, too didactic — too much the essay, and not sufficiently 
the popular address, to answer, in the best manner, all the ends 
of preaching. With less of the flowers of May, or fruits of Octo^ 
ber, than some others, his sermons may be compared to the 
meridian hour of a clear day in June, when the sun puts forth 
his strength, the summer displays her maturity, and vegetadoa 
all her energy. I say nothing; of any uncommon turn to a pas- 
sage of scripture he may give— of any new distinction, or mo- 
dification, in a point of speculation ; for we live in a day when 
disputes between Monothelites and Monophisites, Realists and 
Nominalists, no longer terminate on the rack or gibbet; wheu 
wars between Troglodytes and Brobdignagoreana no more lay 
waste cities ; nor are the difTerencea of Bigendians and Littlen* 
dians to be considered as heresies. 

The reader of Emmons' Sermons ia like one passing over 
an extensive and well-cultivated farm; the fences are substan- 
tial and erect; the fields are verdant| square, and re^ul|tr| not 
Trymgular; the. meadows are separated from tb^ woodlands, 



•Ad the pastareB from the tillage: the nuumioii-hoiiie is not 
toftty, but neat and apacious, and speaks itself the seat of wealtfa| 
but not of dissipation — of happiness, but not of ambition. The 
prospects are diversified with hills and valleys, and enriched 
with springs and riynlets. 

The audiences who beard Emmons have heard more truth, 
and are better instructed, waving all peculiar and discrimi- 
nating points, than those who heard Davies, or Weatherspoon; 
and trusting that time will cure prejudices, and assured that sel- 
fishness will soon 3rield the ground to a benevolence purely dis- 
mierestedf I frankly declare, that I would as leave be thought 
the writer of the sermons of Emmons, as of Watts or Baxter, 
Hall or Fuller, Sherlock or Tillotson, Saiirin or Claude, Bos- 
suet or Bourdaloue. 

After the critic has screwed up his nose, scowled, hissed, 
rnniTed, tossed, and pronounced a few such phrases as " igno- 
rance ! — no taste ! — impudence !'' and the like ; I would request 
him to read a sermon of Davies, of Saurin, of Baxter, of 
Sherlock, of Massilon, and of Emmons ; and then ask Umself 
which of them conveys the most important truth, with fewest 
words, most simplicity and force, least aflTectation and labour, 
and greatest clearnesB. I must caution him, however, to break 
fidrly through the blinding halo that surnrands great names ; to 
be on his guard against the splendour of the great assemblies of 
London and Paris, where nobles and monarchs worship ; to for- 
tify his auditory nerves against the titilation of pompous phrases, 
and majestic circumlocution, which add little to the force, lieau- 
ty, or impresuon of truth. A sermon is not tihe greater, be- 
cauae a monarch heard it, nor ttie better, because he admired it. 

A sermon is, or ought to be, a portion of the gospel of Christ 
adapted to the attention of a public audience : its style and man- 
ner may be compared to the vessels on which a public feast is 
served up. Important truth is the food itselt Now, the service 
of dishes may be of gold, silver, porcelain, or common earthen 
ware, pewter, or even wood. Some forty years ago, when the 
good people of this country used to eat on wooden trenchers, 
even a pewter service was thought quite splendid and luznri* 
o.ns. Emmons treats hia audiencq in a handsome aeivke of 
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silver; and if there are those who can go as high as -gold, en-^ 
riched with diamonds, I am glad. Let it be rememberedi how* 
ever, that very indifferent food may be served up in gold, and 
many a deadly draught has lurked in a golden goblet 

The pious and venerable West, '* whose praise b in all tha 
oliurohes'' where he is known, and whose full value cannot be 
known, but by personal aequaintance, now more than eighijr 
yean of age« is still discharging the duties of the sacred office. 
Three timea has his congregation heard biw pass through th# 
New Testament, expounding verse by verse the sacred oracles s 
yiustrating and enforcing them with a propriety, aeuteneaa, aoA 
vigour, of which this country has seen no parallel : nor has any 
minister of the present day a happier talent in that noMist nsefut 
branch of public instruction, or is *' mightier in the scriptures.'* 
Dr. West's publications have not been numerous ; but what few 
things he published, will be sufficient to perpetuate his name 
with honour. His treatises on moral agency, and on the atone- 
ment, will best show their force in an attempt to answer them. 
With that Inattention to the ornaments of style characteristic of 
his early time, be evinced great vigour of thought, and justnest 
of reasoning. 

Christ has honoured this worthy man in an extraordinary man- 
ner : for the space, I believe, of sixty years, in which he has 
discharged, without a stain, the work of the ministry, he has 
from time to time seen the work of God carried on amongst his 
people ; and very many souls have been given him as seals of 
his ministry, who will be stars in the crown of his rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord. 

Though I would willingly dispense with mentioning the names 
of persons living, from delicacy to their feelings, yet that si* 
lence, any further than is imposed by brevity, cannot comport 
with tiie design of this enumeration, which is to show how re- 
mote from candour and truth are those reflections and sneers, 
which deny to Newi-England the name of writer or theologian* 
And I feel it my duty to ask many young men of education and 
talents, but recently from that quarter, who have establtahed 
themselves in this dty in the yarious brandies of bosiaess; I 
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ftsk them, whether it giTes them pleasure to hetyr BQeh reflee- 

*' Tossed in the jest from wind to wind .^' 

I ask tiiem, vidiether tbej have l>ecome bo triangalar — bo sealed 
with prejodiee, as really to helieve there are no writers there t 

Thej peradventare majr have heard of the name of Dwif^ht, 
the maternal grandson of the great Edwards ; perhaps they may 
have been educated under his eye and instroctioni and, if so, 
they have heard his coarse of theologjical lectures : shall I be» 
lieTOy that sioce tiiey have come within the radiance of soperior 
luminaries; (hat they are truly converted to the belief, that there 
is noting in New-England — that all there is ** verbiage, tau- 
tology, md nonsense'' — ** no books, no documents, no writ- 
ings t*' Some of them I know to be sons of New*£nglatid cler- 
gymen of eminence and distinction. But here, alas ! they have 
learned the humiliating fact, that their fathers knew nothing, 
and were nothing; or, if any thing, in comparison as a glow- 
worm to a star. They are, perhaps, almost ready to wrangle 
with theur fate, and wish that Bamfylde Carew had been thek 
fkther. 

Take courage, young men, and hold up your heads ; though 
a New-England clergyman claim you, dare to own your parent- 
age, dare to think yourselves educated, though educated by a 
Dwight This language may seem enigmatical to persons at a 
distance: here it will be well understood, and will, I trust, pro- 
duce a salutary effect. For I do firmly believe that so great a 
perversion of truth, so unaccountable a concealment of fact, 
never was practised or achieved under circumstances so extra- 
ordinary, in any other place cm the globe. And whatever the 
reader may think, he may rest assured tihat we have before us 
the true ground of the controversy with New-England. I there- 
fore said In the former series, thatitaU-arose from ambition and 
envy* Our adversaries seem not to be aware that there is a 
great distinction between commerce and theology ; noryet is 
New-England altogether ignorant of commerce. 

The man Fdioae name has been mentioned wonld be an ho- 
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nour to any state or nation. An example so bright, a pattern so 
illustrious, will long be remembered by hundreds who have felt 
Its powerful influence ; will long flourish in the talents he has 
elicited and matured ; will long be celebrated by the genius he 
has fostered. Dr. Dwight, for general erudition and correct 
taste, i^ powerful talents and uncorrupted integrity, is surpass- 
ed by no man in our country. Though he may have less starch 
in his composition than Dr. Buckram; though he may be less 
susceptible to the courtier's gentle touch than Dr. Weathercock ; 
for he is not a man that says one thing and does another ; yet 
he is, '' take him for all in all," as great as the Great Chm himseyi 

The sermons, and other productions of hb pen, are brilliant 
specimens of a great and vigorous intellect, and not nnworthy 
of a descendant of Edwards. 

Since the writings of New-England are accused of consist- 
ing of nothing but " verbiage, tautology, and nonsense," I. will 
mention one writer, at least, whose sermons, if the reader may 
give himself the trouble to examine, I can assure him he will 
acquit of this heavy charge. Smalley's Sermons are able and 
handsome specimens of clear and conclusive reasoning ; they 
abound little in bold assertions, and his deductions are made with 
caution and correctness. Nothing but the prejudice of the day 
withholds from those sermons the high reputation due to solid 
reasoning, and an able and masteriy display of important truth. 
Warburton reasoned with more erudition, and Sherlock certain- 
ly with many more adventitious advantages, but I request the 
'< Great Gun" himself to lay a sermon of Smalley side by side 
with one of Sheriock's, or of Tillotson's, or of his own, if he 
pleases ; compare them by paragraphs, and I put him upon his 
honour, as a gentleman, where I am happy to say I do not scru- 
ple liim, though I do much as a metaphysician, to say which of 
them resembles most the progress of Euclid through his 47th. 

There is scarcely a writer who carries more of demonstration 
through every successive period; nor would there be a better 
test of this, than would result from an attempt to show where 
his argument fails. 

Doctor S. Spring's « Moral Disquisitions,'* at the very sonnd 
of which some nervous people,! suppose, will foU into the moral- 
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phobia, is the last thing Ifihall mention. This tmali book, 
if read with attention and candonr, will not fail to cany convic- 
tion to the mind : it dvirells on those grand points in which New- 
England divinity is made the subject of censare. But its fate 
has been to be condemned bj those who have not read it. 

There are maoj writings and publications, the productions of 
a much younger class of men, which, while they exhibit hand- 
some specimens of classical excellence, maintain and fully illus- 
trate the same strain of sentiment and doctrine ; but brevity 
forbids their enumeration. New-England, <n a space of two 
hundred and fifty miles square, has, in far^^roduced more ser- 
mons, essays, reli^ous tracts, and theological publications, and 
those which are respectable and important in their kind, than 
all the rest of America. Nor is there a people on earth, whose 
religious tenets are better known, or more ably defended. Tet, 
we are solemnly assured by an Anti-Hopkinsian sectarian, that 
there are no baoka^ documents^ ^c, by which their principles 
can be known. 

The truth is, there is no such sect of people on earth as 
HopkinsioM^ and I would to God there had never been such 
an appellation known among Christians as Galvinis(s; especial- 
ly, without they had adopted the name of a more lovely and 
Christ-like man. This rage for nick-naming sects, and exalting 
the opinions and authorities of men, is but a younger shoot of 
the grand apostacy. 

The books and writings I have mentioned in the very imper- 
fect sketch above, are not censured or exploded, on account 
of their faults, regarded as literary productions ; far from it : 
that is the least of all the fears of their adversaries. On the 
contrary, the known conviction they carry with them, the 
force of native genius they evince, and the spirit of piety they 
breathe, is what renders them so much dreaded, and is the real 
cUne to the motive of those unwearied endeavours to keep them 
out of sight, and to hiss them into silence. 

Perhaps I ought not to close so copious an account of writers, 
without saying something about the Investigator. It was a rule 
with the Spectator, that, so long as he was unknown, he mi^t 
say what be pleased of himself; might even a(^|^\is»!i\s^ q^h^ 
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irritiDgs at pleasure ; and he often did it I Bee no reason why 
I have not the same right ; and perhaps it b even more necea- 
aarj for me to do it, than it was for him : however as to that, I 
shall do as I piease. In the mean time, I shall say a few things. 
In the first place, they may say many unpleasant things, but 
they cannot say I am not a writer. As a proof that I can write, 
liere is the Triangle. It has been written, and it will be read, it 
will spread wide, and will be remembered. In the second pKace^ 
this thing has not been excited merely as an attack on eftor; 
it is offered to their'^nblic as a detergent to an intolerant, bigot- 
ed, and persecuting ^irit ; as a diluent to the moral backram 
with which some minds are most dreadfully encased ; as a re- 
frigerent to the calenture of ambition ; as an emulgent to a self- 
ish heart; as a sudorific to the sedative frigidity of hatred; as 
a tonic to the atony of general benevolence ; as a laxative to the 
gripe of spiritual pride : in fact, as a universal nostrum ajiainst 
meddling with those who are disposed to think for themselves. 
And, from concurrent prognostics, I think it must produce a 
good effect. 

' In the last place, the Investigator is a physiognomist ; gives 
lectures on heads, and can draw portraits. No portrait has yet 
appeared, though I perceive some rough etchings in the former 
series have been readily claimed. One thins: I engage, if I 
hereafter draw a portrait, the true Bucephalus will instantly, as 
of old, neigh at his own likeness. 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No. ir. 

I 6A1D, in a former number, that attempts had been made to 
excite an odium against Hopkinsianism. To many, no doubt, 
this appears an unjust accusation. But however it may appear, 
it is (rue, and can be fully vindicated. They say that Hopkia- 
sians hold that a Christian ought to be willing to be damned. 
The most that Hopkinsians contend for is, ihak there may be • 
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iimfi when a CkruHan may fed in his heart to aequiesa in iht 
justice of Qod^ even though God should cast him i^ff for ever. 
Let U9 examioe thiB point. 

The clamours on this subject are too absurd and ridiculous 
to be heard with patience. I said perhaps enough in a former 
number; but I will here repeat, that the Hopkinsians hold no 
more, relative to this matter, than must be admitted by all who 
believe in divine providence. 

Their teachers are in the habit of iosistiog much, on the doc- 
trine of submission to the divine will ; which, 1 hope, will not 
be considered as an error. They hold, that all rational crea- 
tures ought to feel perfect resignation to the will of Ck>d. But 
resignation implies holiness, and God has manifested U to be 
his will, that holy creatures should be happy. A holy creature, 
therefore, is not required to be willing to be damned, because 
it is not God's will that he should be damned. They dwell 
much on this point, that every real Christian entertains a strong 
sense of his own desert, and of the justice of God, in his condem- 
nation^ as a sinner ; and they believe that a Christian may be 
rightly disposed towards God, t. e. may love him supremely be- 
fore he has any evidence that Qod will save himit In this case, 
therefore, the converted sinner sees, and fully acquiesces in, 
the justice of God : nay, is often heard to say, *' I feel that 
God would be just in my condemnation ; I feel and know that 
I deserve his wrath; and I see clearly the beauty and the glory 
of his justice, as well as of his mercy." 

The elements, and every point in this whole business, are now 
before the reader, and may be reduced to a set of definite pro- 
positions, which, for the sake of perspicuity, I will here set 
down. 

1. Every rational creature ought to feel perfect resignation 
to the will of God. Will any one deny this ? 

2. Perfect resignation to God's will implies holiness, t. e, 
loT^ to Qod, 

3. It is the will of €h>d that creatures who love him shall noi 
be oiiserable. This will not be denied. 

^ Eveiy good.Dum has a strong sense of the justice of God 
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in hifi condemiiatioii as a finner, for withoat this he would 
have no idea of grace In his salvation. This cannot be denied. 

The promise of Qo6 to save a believer, by grace, cannot 
diminish that believer^s sense of his own desert Even pardon 
clearly implies the justice of punishmenti or else there can be 
no grace in pardon. 

5. The Christian may feel rightly disposed towards Grod and 
bis government, that is, may love God, before he has an evi- 
dence that God will save him. This is out of the iriangkj and 
will be denied. But I beg the reader, as he values the truth, 
to attend with candour to this point. It may affect his own re- 
ligion and hopes more than he is aware of. This proposition 
is deniedi because it militates against the grand fortress and 
strong hold of what I call selfishness. 

I justify the proposition by the following reasons: 

1. The real Christian may judge incorrectly of his own ex- 
ercises and feelinp. They may be of the right kind, without 
his having any degree of confidence in them. Thus I have no 
doubt it happens, that many a converted soul doesnotceme to 
a due estimate of his exercises towards God, for hours, nay, 
days and months after his conversion. He has the feelings of 
a child, but no confidence in those feelings. It is a very rare 
thing that a renewed sinner is able to say, << This is faith — ^this 
is love — this is holiness — I am bom again," immediately, the 
first moment after his regeneration. When I see a christian 
come forward in that manner, 1 am doubtful, and have reason 
to fear he is deluded. Nor will he be very ready to give in to 
the opinion of any one who may officiously tell himi he is a 
renewed man ; and such persons there are always at hand. He 
will perhaps say, " 1 think I love God — ^I seem to perceive the 
glory and fulness of Christ, but the matter is too important ; I 
fear I am mistaken." 

2. The Christian's confidence of salvation is not the came, 
but the effect, of his love to God. There is not a more fatal 
error In the church, and to the souls of meur than the suppoai- 
tion, that the sinner begins to love God in consequence of dia- 
covering that God is going to save him. The thing itself speakf 
and shows sheer selfishness, with the broadest grio, I ani 
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fsuused that th« bare sat^BtUm should not excite a)arm and 
iOBpicioD, distniBt and ayeraion. What aayB our Saviour ? ''If 
ye lore them that love you, what thank have ye 1" Do not 
even sinners love those that love themi Such a kind of love 
ii no sign of grace. That which I feel towards God, when I 
see that he will save mci is gratitude. Nothing can be more 
certain than that all the wicked on earth, and that all the devils 
In helJ, could they discover that God was going to make them 
eternally happy, would love him for it, would feel very grateful, 
would think him a very good being. Let those who trust in such 
a kind of love to God be assured, tiiat their foundation is sand. 

S. The nature of that love, which is due. to God from all 
creatures, shows, with the brightness of a sunbeam, that it is far 
above gratitude, or any return or reflection of kindness. What 
is the ground of the most perfect and exalted friendship among 
men ? Is it a mere requital of kindness, a reflection of inter- 
est ! Does it rest on the narrow ground of reciprocal benefits ? 
Is it wd grounded on the high and estimable qualities which 
two persons may discover in each other 1 What if General 
Washington had reprieved a criminal from death, or paid ids 
ransom, would that criminal perceive in that generous act 
the highest and utmost ground of respect? Robespierre, or 
Cateline, might have done him the same kindness. In truth, 
aU that Ck>d has done for one sinner bears no more proportion to 
the grounds of regard discoverable in bis nature and character, 
than a single grain of sand bears to the universe. Hence, 

4. Love to God is not the efTect or consequence of faith ; it 
ia coeval with it, nay, it is in, and belongs to the nature of 
fisith^ Faith without love b good for nothing — ^is dead — ^is no 
better than the faith of devils. As there can be no holiness in 
tte heart previous to love, and as nothing can be acceptable to 
€k>d without holiness, we may rest assured that holiness is not 
oaly a concomitant, but a constituent of faith. 

It may further be observed, that consequent on regeneration 
tt^ere can be no earlier exercise of heart than love to God ; and, 
I leaive it to the acute and able theologian to say, whether he 
oan penSeive any thing in regeneration itself, but a change of 
keart firam hatred to the love of God. But by love, here, I 

4 
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mean not only Ibe effect, but the caose ; not only the exerabep 
but the agency by which it is produced, that ie, >' the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart, by the Holy Ghost." <' For he 
(bat dwelieth in love, dwelieth in God, and God in him." 

I have, I trust, shown, that love to God is not the effect of 
faitb. The arji^ments might indeed have been amplified, but 
that I deem unnecessary, till I shall see stronger reasons brought 
against them. And, if the love of God be Qonsidered object- 
ively, it will be seen, that it cannot arise from a convictioa 
that God is going to save the sinner. This, indeed, has been 
already stated, but the importance given to this point by the • 
dispute before us, renders it necessary to be more explicit 

The unregenerate man is in a state of condemnation, o£ 
course, he has no evidence to believe that God will save him. If 
regeneration be an instantaneous work, which those admit with 
whom I am at issue, a moment of time does not intervene be- 
tween the last sinful exercise of the unregenerate, and the first 
holy exercise of the regenerate man, or love to Gk>d : in a mo- 
ment he finds himself loving God, and feels delight in the ex- 
ercise. The first intellectual apprehensions of the netv man 
are allowed to be various, by most orthodox divines, gld as 
well as new : and ^his must be allowed from the nature of the 
case, and is confirmed by constant experience. I seldom ever 
heard two Christians relate having had similar apprdiensions, 
either in the first moments, or first hours or days, of their Chris- 
tian experience, Their first views may be supposed to take 
their complexion very much from their state of knowledge, and 
general habits of thinking. But though these cases doubtless 
embrace an endless variety, yet there is reason to believe, that 
God is the grand object of their apprehension; and that them* 
selves are generfilly, if pot entirely, out of the question* and not 
thought of. 

I first mention the case of those persons who pretend to no 
recollection of the time of their conversion ; and many such 
there are who give abundant evidence of piety. Though they 
did not know it, there was a time when they >were renewed by 
the Holy Ghost: no thought occurred to them, however, that 
they were bom again,- pr were going to b? saved | so fiur fima 
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it/ that if anjr- one had told them they were Ghristiaiis, they 
woold have spurned the idea, and would have said, " yon flatter 
and deceive me." What may we suppose were their eirorcises 
during this time ? Why, at times they had clear and aflecting 
views of the loreiiness and glory of God, of the person and 
character of Christ, of his fulness and all-sufficiency as a Sa- 
viour ; but, then, they dare not trust to these views and feelings. 

I next mention the case of such as suppose they know the 
time of their conversion. What were their first views ? '< There 
was a God ; — he was an infinitely lovely and excellent being. 
The world was his,' — ^all nature was beautiful and glorious;— 
all creatures seemed to praise him. The Bible was a new book. 
There was a Christ willing and able to save the vilest sinner. 
The gospel was free ; the fault was all in the sinner." And I 
declare to the reader, that not one only, nor two, nor ten per- 
sons have I heard say, tiiat their view of Christ's sufficiency 
was such, that they thought they could persuade their friends 
immediately to embrace him. 

But while the new-bom Christian had these views, what of 
himself? Did It occur to him, at the very first instant, that God 
was going to save him, and, therefore, that he loved God for it 7 

Was it his very first apprehension that he should be saved ; 
and was that the cause of his joy and love ? The idea is shock- 
ing, and from my soul, I believe^ is revolting to every pious 
mind ; nor do I believe there is a Christian on earth whose re- 
€M)llectiott of his own experience will confirm it I readily 
grant, the Christianas first apprehension may be of the Saviour { 
but then it will be of him as the son of God. <' If thou believest 
m ttuue heart that God has raised up Jesus ChtiBt frpm the 
dead, timu shalt be saved.*^ '* But," said Christ to Peter, 
** Whom do ye say thati amT *<Thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the king of Israel." ** Blessed art thou, Simon Baijona ; 
flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven." 

Chfiit's person, character, and work, together, form the great 
•lilject of faith; the assent of the understandmg, and cordial con- 
sent of the heart to it, form the exercise. But the notion of 
approprialhig faitht so called, he» that Christ died for me, and 
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laying this as the ground and motive of mj lore to Christ, and 
prior to it, and these pointsi in connexion with the doctrine of 
particolar atonement, make out a dead faith and selfidi loTe to 
the Christian, and an innocent unbelief to the sinoer. 

To perceive beauty, is to love. Whatever the sours first ap- 
prehension of God is, it is attended with a coeval perception oC 
hb glorious excellence and beauty. 1 wish the candid and in- 
genuous reader to observe that aetSf in no case, are the proper 
objects of love. A series of great actions indicate a great be^ 
ing ; but it is not the actions, but the actor we love. But a good 
action done to me indicates no more goodness than as thon^ it 
were done to some other man. I ought, in fact, to love God 
as much for doing good to my neighbour as to myself; aiMl 
this I certainly shall do, if I '^ love my neighbour as mysel£** 
If this be not correct, let its error be made out 

This brings into view an idea of what is usually termed dinn- 
teresied love, against which a more unreasonable clamour hae 
been raised, and justified by more ridiculous shifts, and more 
groundless and 'shameless arguments, than are usually seen 
marshidled in the field of controversy. Be it admitted, though it 
is by no means always true, that the new*born soul's first appre^ 
hension is of Christ — his first exercise of love is towards Christy 
yet there is no otherwise an act of appropriation than what is 
implied in the perception, '* that the Saviour is infinitely glori^- 
ous and excellent, willing, and all-8u£Scient to save; the cbiefesi 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely." He looks up to 
God, and beholds him a God of love, ruling his kingdom with 
perfect goodness; that all creatures are safe; that all mterests 
committed to him are secure. It does not, at this time, occur 
to him that he is bom again, or shall be saved. His mind is 
filled with objects infinitely more glorious and nu^jestic than 
any consideration of his own interest or salvation. And, al- 
though a great leader of the Triangular scheme has lately can^ 
tioned his hearers, from his pulpit, to be aware of that " ktue 
end cbaurd pkUoaophtf, nhieh ought nd to be digwykd 6f^ (he 
name tfphihtophy^ which teadiei men to leave their ofm fec^ 
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pkieMondinkresiouitfthequalion/^ yetitii m (rath which 
«Veiy Christian thoold know and feel, that a view of the glory 
of God fihimng in the face of Jesus Christ, breaking forth on 
the mind of the sinner, and especially for the first time, will 
leave him little room to think of his own dear self, or of his in- 
terest or salvation. 

Job seemed to have a great deal of that base and absurd phi- 
losophj when he aaid, ** I have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth tbee, wherefore I abhoir my* 
•elf, and. repent in dust and ashes." David, also, had much of 
(hat philosophy when he: exclaimed, ^ when I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars, which 
thou hast made, Lord, what is maui that thou art mhidfiil of 
him r Sic. 

In that solemn hour a sense of the vileness and desert of sin 
fidls.upon the renewed soul with the weight of mountains ; he 
is amaaed at the mercy that has preserved him, and he ex- 
claims, with aU the feelings of his heart, and energies of his 
soul, ^ God would be lovely if he should cast me oiT for ever.** 
How little u he inclined, at that time, or any other time, to 
seise upon some divine promise, and boldly and arrogantly 
Uireaten (o Avep Chriit to his word, I use this phrase because 
it was very recently used by another Triangular, who boldly 
exhorted his Christian hearers to keep Christ to his fcordf i. e. 
to make him fulful his promises. 

Alas! whither does this strain of Antinomlaoism tend? What 
havock it has already made, and what ruin it threatens ! But is 
there need to exhort mankind to be more selfish ? is there ground 
to fear that they will not interpret the bible su£Sciently favoura* 
hie to their own characters and state ? Shall they be exhorted, if 
I may so say, to toe the mark, and challenge the Saviour to 
come and meet them upon his peril? Let that great master iu 
Israel be assured, that he need be under no apprehensions lest 
his hearers shall not be sufficiently alive to their own interest 
smd hapjpmus. They will do that m obedience to man's ruling 
paarion. 

* Dr. MasoB. 
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I have dwelt long on this subject; have gone carefuUjr orer 
that ground pointed at with bo much scorn, and regarded with 
BO much terror. It amounts to this ; that a man under the In- 
fluence of clear views of God and his government, and of hit 
own exceeding vilenees, all which he may have without any 
certain evidence of his own good estate, may fully acquiesee in 
the justice of God — may see that God would be just in casting 
him off, and may feel as though he could love and adore God,' 
if he in fact should do it Some writers, called Hopkinsian, 
may have dwelt particularly on this point, but it is a matter 
which has no necessary connexion with Hopkinsianism — ^is 
found in old writers as well as new. Devils who are now 
suffering the wrath of God, are under the same obligation to 
love and adore him as the angels of light in heaven. If be- 
cause he is punishing thera, they have a right to hate and 
abhor him, then they certainly do right in making war on his 
kingdom. 

The reason why such a clamour is raised against this idea is, 
because men cannot endure the thought that the glory and ho- 
nour of Gk>d should be preferred to the happiness of a wicked 
man. 

No Hopkinsian on earth ever held, or pretended, that a wil- 
lingness to be damned constitutes a habitual exercise of the 
Christian ; for it is not the will of God that a real Ohrbtian 
should be damned ; it would be revolting against God's wtH, 
and every Christian knows it ; but the willingness contended 
for is restricted to those moments, while, as yet, the regenerate 
man has oo certain evidence that he is a Christian, or that God 
will save him, yet still he loves God, aud is, of course, wHling 
that God's will shall be done. I believe I am understood, and 
if so, I have only to say, that on this ground, the Hopkinsian is- 
williug to be at issue with his adversary* 

If it be admitted that a man can love God before he has 
evidence that God will save him, the point is settled ; that her 
ought so to do, nay, that those ought so to do wfaa know he 
never will save them, few will dare to deny : and this, I think,, 
to the discermng mind, shows what the proper motive of love 
to God is. Saints and angels do, in fisct, love God for the 
same reason for which wicked men and devils are bound to 
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loTe biniy viiSr because he is infinitely excellent and worthy to 
be loved. 

Whether a Christian can feel willing to be an enemy to God 
for ever, has no connexion with this entire dracussion, since the 
mUmgness to suffer, of which I have been speaking, relates 
wholly to the penalty of Gk>d's law, and not to a tram^ession 
of it The breath and words, therefore, spent on that idea are 
wholly wasted, and the terrible blows often given to it, are 
dealt out to a shadow. 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No.m. 



A CONTRAST. 

1. Men are condemned for 1. Men are condemned for 

the sin of Adam. their own transgressions, 

3. Men have a natural or 2. Men have no inability to 
physical incapacity to obey obey God but what arises from 
God. want of inclination, or wilL 

S. Christ made atonement, 3. Christ made atonement, 

or propitiation, for none but or propitiation, for all man- 

the elect kind. 

4. The gospel invites none 4. The gospel Invites all 
list the elect to come to Christ mankind to come to Christ 

5. None but the elect are 5. All who hear the gospel 
under obligation to believe in are under obligation to believe 
Christ. in Christ 



IB. T|ie elect are not bound 
to. believe in Christ till he 
•hows them that he will save 
tliem. 



6. Every sinner who hears 
the gospel is bound to believe 
as mudi at one time as aa« 
other. 
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Hence, 
7. No man will be condemn- 
ed at last for unbelief, becanse 
ibe elect will all believe— 



For, 
8. Faith consists in believ- 
ing that Christ died for me. 



Hence, 
d. Those for whom Christ 
did not die, cannot believe he 
died for them, unless they can 
believe what is not true; there- 
fore, they cannot be condemn- 
ed fof unbelief. 

Moreover, 
10. Faith is neither an exer-, 
else of the will nor understand- 
ing, bat a divine priticiple. 



11. The Christian begins to 
love Christ when he finds 
Christ will save him, and that 
is the true motive of his love. 

Wherefore, 

12. Saving faith is before, 
and, of coarse, without love to 
God, or holiness, unless holi- 
ness be different from love. 

13. A Christian cannot be 
didinterested-— the interest of 
self must be at the bottom, and 
the moving spring of ail his 
actions— ^ven of his religion. 



Hence, 

7. All who hear the gps« 
pel and do not believe, will 
be condemned for their unbe- 
lief— 

For, 

8. Faith consists in ** receiv- 
ing and resting on Christ alone 
for salvation, as he is offersd 
in the gospel." 

Hence, 

9. As Christ died for all men, 
any sinner who hears the gos- 
pel can receive and rest on 
him alone for salvation ; there- 
fore, any unbeliever will be 
condemned. 

Moreover, 

10. Faith is an exercise both 
of the will and understanding, 
and a divine principle is a 
phrase without an ideia. 

1 1 . The Christian begins to 
love Christ before he knows 
he will save him, and loves him 
for other and higher reasons. 

Wherefore, 

12. Saving faith Is love in 
its very nature, and. is a ho}j 
exercise, because love is ho- 
liness. 

IS. A shameless and fotre- 
faced confession, as unworthy 
of a philoshpher as a christian ! 



Reader, here is a contrast to the purpose; read it, and be as- 
tonished ; and, I think, you cannot but be astonished. O wnStch- 
ed man that I am 1 who diaU deliver me from this bo^ ^f 
selfish Anlinomianism ? 
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When I bad got thus fiar, sickened with the odious narrowness, 
the grovelling selfishness of this triangalar place, I dropped my 
pen and retired to rest. " In the thoughts and visions of my 
head upon my bed,^' I fancied myself travelling alone, throu^ 
an extensive and desolate country ; it was towards night, and 
being on foot, I seemed weary with the labours of a long day's 
travel; I began t9. look out for a house of entertainment, but 
could discern little save now and then a hamlet of unpromising 
aspect, and at a distance from the road. At length, however, 
a fabric, of extraordinary appearance, drew my attention, and^ 
as I approached, a signal, near the gate, gave me the agreeable 
notice that it was a public house. This building was perfectly 
triangular, resembling an obtuse prismatic cone, cut perpendi* 
cular to its principal axis, standing on its base, rising to a great 
elevation, and terminated in a spire. It was very pleasantly 
situated on the point of junction between two large streams of 
water, and appeared like a place of great traffick. 

I perceived much company in the house, and, on entering, a 
man immediately presetted himself whom I concluded to be 
the landlords His body was exceedingly corpulent and large, 
with a little three-square head, and eyes very sharp and 
twinkling, which seemed " to look at one another."* How- 
ever, he received me with a smile, and on asking for en- 
tertainment he assented, and told me that in his house I would 
find accommodations. The company were all strangers to me ; 
nor did I ever see so many cross-eyed people together before. 
I took a seat by myself, and waited, with some impatience, for 
supper. But my curiosity and astonishment were equally ex- 
cited to perceive, that not only the house itself^ but every thing 
Jfl it, was in a triangular shape; the doors and windows, the 
rooms and fireplaces, all exhibited that form. The chairs and 
tables were tripods — the plates and platters, triangular coii- 
eaves, and the glasses and tumblers, hollow prisms; but every 
t)ilDg elegant in its kind, and highly fiuished. 

At length supper was announced, and I took a seat at a three* 
eomered table, with a numerous company, who seemed as well 

* Genius theologioe^ Novi Ebori. 
5 
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pleflfiml a5 mysfslf at the sight of Bomeihuig edible. We com- 
tnenced with (ittle ceremooj, and happening to sit near the 
master of the house, I attempted some conversation wilh him. 
He was affable, communicative, and sententious, as taveni 
keepers usually are. The provision, of which there were threa 
eoursea, appeared well, but had, I thought, somewhat of a pe- 
culiar taste. 1 called for pepper, and for salt, but still it did 
liot do ; and, ( believe, the landlord himself perceived that my 
taste was not well suited. At length he said, '^ give me leaye, sir, 
to help you to a relish whieh I think you will like, for I have 
Beyer had one at my table who did not admire it" 

^'iniis, sir," continued he, *^ is, perhaps, the moat fiunoua 
root in the world ; its botanical name is anior atU ; it b a very 
fine root for the table, and is beginning to be cultivated in these 
parts particularly in Hvo large botanic gardenst whence it ia 
lent all over the country, and they find it very profitable." 
And perceiving he had some knowledge in botany, while he 
was putting some of it on my plate, I asked him if he knew 
to which of the LinnsBan classes it belonged. He said, he be- 
lieved it was to the Pafitandria. Whilst I was recollecting 
whether Linnaeus had such a class, he said, smiling, ^ the name 
of this root sounds better in Latin than in English ; it would 
hardly do to give it a translation. 

I perceived they ate of it, round the table, by spoonfuls; 
and the landkird said, for his part, he could, at any time, make 
a meal of it; in &ct, wanted nothing else. 

For the first moment, I thought the taste of the amor md 
^^ry agreeable. It had a racy and aromatic gusto, highly 
grateful to the palate ; but, after a while, it began to bite my 
tongue, bum my lips, draw up my mouth, contract my CBsopha* 
gus; and, in shdrt, the more I tasted it the worse it was. It 
put me in mind of Allen's attempt to eat the olive. A gentle- 
man, near me, seeing my embarrassment, observed that, like 
most high-flavoured things, at first, it seemed rather pvngeiil 
and harsh ; ^ but," said be, ** sir, I have no doubt you will soon 
be ^nd of it" A sour looking robust fiellew, whose eyes were 
almost wrong side outwards, declared it was now used at ereiy 
get^Mtalde, and he neyer saw a genttomaii but what liked it 
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^* Why/* Baid he, ''io Scotland, my natiye countrji Bome call 
it the ministerial root, because bo very convenient to caltiTat0 
on their glebes ; it sacceeds well on lands which will prodace 
nothing else, and will, in this country, soon be thought more 
▼aluable than the potato; and a man that does not like it miiat 
be a fool." - He further added, that he had recommended ity 
with greiit success, in this country ; that he, and several others^ 
were determined to bring it into general cultivation and use. 

In a region in all respects so perfectly trigonal, the effect was 
wonderful. I eonld not repress my curiosity, and I feared I 
should give offence by appearing to inspect the various little ar- 
ticles which lay about my plate, not to say that a three square 
spoon did not very well suit my mouth. As the landlord seem- 
ed willing to converse, I at last summoned sufficient confidence 
to inform him, that my curiosity and admiration had been not 
a little excited at the very singular form of his house and fur* 
niture ; and I.hoped he would not think me impertinent^ in wish- 
ing to know the motive for adopting this figure. 

After a little pause, with a serious look, he replied, that I 
was right in wishing an explanation, and that no offence would 
be taken. 

'< This mode of building, sir," said he, '' I have received from 
my ancestors, as they did from theur's ; and you must know U 
Is the true primUive farm. Our first and grandest maxim isi 
tuner to admii of innovalion. This maxim is founded in the 
Act, that although a little good may come, yet a world of evil 
does actually come from Innovations. Why sir," continued he, 
with increasing earnestness, *^ all tbe bad practices in the whole 
world are but mnovations. Satan was tbe first innovator, and 
bia first innovaUon was made in heaven itself. Then, our mo- 
ther Eve made a sad innovation on the tree of knowledge, and 
drew Adam, our father, into it All hunuin knowledge, sir, 
la but innovation upon man's primitive state, which was pure 
ignorance ; and * ignofanee is the mol^r of devotion.' 

^* With regard to thia house, ur, it is of the true original, uup 
corrapted Tuscan ^rder. Three posts were fiM set -on the 
gronndf and their tops fastened together: some say yo«r» but, 
•ir, I say (hre^ which I can demonstrate frata Ib^ i^Ys^«i»i^'»^ 
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And resolution of forces ; beaideB, three is the BimpleBt fomi) and 
t|iree denotes union, strength, and perfection; it is a mysten^ 
ous number, as every body knows. When four-square build- 
ings came in fashion, this primitive form was forced to flee into 
the wilderness, just -as the true church did, when the great 
whore of Babylon usurped her place ; and they will remain 
there, and emerge together." He paused here, and waited 
for my reply. 

I told the landlord, he had satisfied me with the account he 
had given of his house. He acknowledged, that there were 
some inconveniences attending this figure of things ; but, then, 
he said, that the beauty and charm of uniformity carried everj 
thing before it ; and, for his part, his object was to have but one 
standard: every thing must be alike. '* But, sir," said he, ^* we 
carry this point farther than you imagine; for soon after our 
children are born, we have a triangular box, or hat, if yoa 
please, made for their heads, which they wear till the head 
grows in the box into the shape we wish ; and, as they grow larger, 
we enlarge those helmets according to their years, till at length 
the head becomes settled in the shape you see mine, which 
form we consider as highly favourable to acuteness of intel- 
lect I then noticed, that the as ficntis and as oecipiHs of his 
head formed the upper angles, and his chin the lower ; so that 
the top of the head formed the base, and the chin the apex. In 
the course of the evening, I had opportunity to see that all his 
numerous children had heads of the same form as their father:* 
indeed, Lavater admits, that straight lines in the skull indicate' 
strength and decision. 

I perceived that this innkeeper was a mystic, had studied in 
the occult sciences, and was even acquainted with the cabalistie' 
doctrines. " Sir,'' said he, « the form of all things about me,- 
is founded in much deeper reasons than you probably imagine* 
You know, doubtless, that infinite perfection can only sobeist- 
in a triune being. Among intellectual creatures, there are but 
three grand orders, angels, men, and devils : there are, in alt 
existence, but three kinds, spidt, matter, and mbc^ Tba 



« " Wha^t do the old dwhesti^y about it ?" 
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heavenly regions are divided into three proTincies, the first, se- 
cond, and third heavens : duration has three modifications, pre- 
sent, past, and future. Adam's race are all in one of three 
habitations, earth, heaven, or hell : every man has three im- 
portant states, in the body, out of the body, and again in the 
resurrection state. Every solid substance in nature has three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and height But," continued he, 
'' to come near to the point, you must be one side of a line, on 
the other side, or else exactly on it ; and, as for the properties 
of the triangle, philosophers, from the days of Euclid, and long 
before, until now, have never been able to explore them. By 
the triangle, the mariner guides his ship across the ocean, the sur- 
veyor measures the earth, and the astronomer the heavens. In 
a word, I take the triangle to be the symbol of strength, wis- 
dom, and perfection ; and T am strongly inclined to believe, that 
the soul of man is a perfect spiritual triangle." 

Perceiving his enthusiasm, equal to that of Dr. Primrose for 
monogamy, or Don Quixote for chivahy, I nodded assent to his 
arguments, and presently desired I might be shown my lodg- 
ings. The landlord here informed me, that his beds, which were 
numerous, were all pre-occupied ; and, unless I could accept 
of a fellow lodger, he could make no arrangement that would 
be convenient. In fact, he said, his usual custom was to put 
three in each bed, corresponding to the three sides of the tri- 
angle ; when, in order to avoid mixing head and feet, each one 
must bend himself into the true figure. I assented, however, 
to take one, and a gentleman present ascended with me to the 
chamber, of which, I understood, there were about 20 or SO in 
the house. But here, a difficulty arose : the bed was a perfect 
triangle, and so scanty, that even the sides of it were not as 
long as its intended occupants ; however, each of us took an 
ang^e for our heads, and let our feet contend in the remaining 
an^^e ; and they were antipodes, with a witness. A query 
aroae, whether these were not the beds spoken of in scripture, 
where it says, *' their bed is shorter than that one may stretch 
bimself upon it, and thehr covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself therein." 
Wy fellow lodger told me that the laiidloT& vi%& Vs^\dss&^«* 
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this whim, that he woQld have every bed in his house of the 
same size and shape ; that it happened, not long since, that some 
gentlemen travelling, who had portable bedsteads with them of 
the usual form, had put up there, and, for their own convenience, 
bad erected and prepared their own beds. The landlords find- 
ing it out, went up to their chamber in a rage, and by the aid 
of his servants, drew them out of bed, threw their furniture out 
of the window, and expelled them from his house.* 

Our situation was such as promised little comfort ; but being 
weary, I soon fell asleep, and had the following very extraor^ 
dinary dream, which may be called a dream two stories higb» 
or Somnium in Somnio, 

I fancied myself in a region of great darkness, saving what 
dubious light arose from distant fires, whose pale and curling 
flames immediately brought to my mind the Tartarean lake. 
Before I could look round me a second time, a peal of thunder 
shook all the region, and a glare of light showed me thousands 
of beings seated round a vast amphitheatre facing a central 
throne. The lofty arches of Pandamoniom, sustained on pillars 
of gold, and illominated by corruscations of flame, from the 
burning lake, resembled a structure of solid fire. The perpe* 
tual noise of distant thunders and tempests, which shook the 
fabric, prevented my hearing the debates and eonsnltations. 
At length, however, a voice more shrill than the loudest 
trumpet reached my ear. ** Repair to your stations, awl 
discharge your duties, or the city is lost to my kii^dom* 
Show yourselves worthy of your prince, and, since it is the 
will of fate that you contend against a superior foe, ac- 
quire fame by boldness and perseverance. Address yoarselvef 
to every individual, and yield to nothing but almighty power. 
Be ofl^i and let us see 

What Feinforcement we can gain from hope 
If not, what resolution from despair." 

The session was closed in a manner not very agreeable i^t 
spectators in the gallery, for no sooner was the l^st word pro* 

^ He wonJd not endure themi " no, not for an hour." 



} 
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Bounced, than the vast assembly rose with a noise and rapidifjr 
equal to the explosion of a thousand magazines of powder; 
and each one, in departing, resembled the track of a meteor. I 
know not what became of me, till, some time after, I found mj- 
self walking down the park on that side next to Broadway, 
when, as usual, many people were moving up and down the 
street. The sun from his meridian throne smiled with peculiar 
radiance, and the prospect was gay and interesting. What most 
engaged my attention was innumerable winged genii, drest in 
the robes of his, with golden drapery floating around them, 
which seemed soli as air, and in a long train gradually melted 
into the invisible bi am of the sun. One of these flew merrily 
aboul tiic head of each person 1 saw, keeping pace, as they 
walked, and acted much like bees when busied in extracting 
the mejiiiluous dew from the heads of clover in a meadow : 
aomc: times at one ear. and then at the other, sometimes for a 
moment perci;iug on, then vaulting over, and flying round the 
head. Tbt: ladies' large bonnets appeared to form for them a 
pleaninp vtbicle, rcocinbling an airy chariot below, and, when 
thu^ perchfil, tbcy might be mistaken for a lofty and elegant 
plume. E^Lcepting a'llttle cloven foot, rery sharp and threaten- 
ing ralons, which were, however, generally concealed, and a 
proboscb resembling an exquisitely fine dagger, I could see 
nothing about them which looked suspicious. Although nothing 
is extraordinary in a dream, in which wayward fancy delights 
to sport with the laws of reason, I was surprised at what I saw, 
and recollected the words of the poet : 



" Millions of spiritaal creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake» and when we sleep. 



» 



At that moment my curiosity was Awakened to know whe- 
ther I had not one of these aerial attendants about my head ; 
and, looking round, I saw behind me a Tast figure of terrific 
form and aspect, whom I could not for a moment mistake for 
hb infernal majesty He has been so often described that I 
aospect I should add nothing new. I will only say, that hb 
l^owing and protruded ejebalb evinced an ardout v^<\ v^xat 
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tratioo of TisioDy not yery pleasaot to look at, or easy to ecrtt^ 
tinfze : and bis whole form reminded me of '* the sun eclipsed/' 
or ^ archangel ruined^'' 

My astonishment was increased when I perceived in his hand 
a little booki which I immediately knew to be the Triangle : 
with a stei^n voice, and a frown which seemed to insphere him 
in darkness, he demanded whether I was the author of that liook. 
** Great Lucifer," said I, " if your knowledge is as great as is 
generally imagined, you surely must know who wrote it." 
^* Tes," says he, '' I well know that you wrote it, and I am now 
come to take vengeance.** There is a vulgar notion prevailing that 
no living person can speak to a spirit ; but as this vision came up 
through the *' ivory gate," the reader will not be surprised at 
this dialogue. I asked him what fault he found with that book. 
'* Fault," said he, *' it is an audacious attack on some of my 
best friends ; and you have outdone the devil himself in lies 
aod slander." " Very well," I replied, " if you will show me 
a fabehood, in all that book, you may take me where you 
please." 

I had often, in the course of my life, raised a query, in 
my own mind, whether the devil could read: being strong- 
ly persuaded, that, like many of his followers, he had con-^ 
demned books which he had never read ; and assured that to 
prevent people from reading was one of his devices ; though 
somewhat afraid of incensing him, I made bold, however, to 
ask him if he could read. *' Tou shall soon know," replied he^ 
** whether I can read." With that he turned to the 23d page; 
** There, you say that a rat's tail was never measured : which it 
false ; the zoologists have measured it a hundred limes, for 
they measure all animalsi even the legs of a grasshopper. You 
have told, sir, as great a lie as Goldsmith did when he said that 
the homed cattle of America shed their horns every year ; or 

as did when he said that the ants in South Aoaerica 

would carry off every vestige of lai^ villages of houses ia 
three years. 

I told him, however, that I did not mean to assert that a rat's 
tiul was absolutely never measured, but that Hopkins and Cal* 
v/ii never measured it. ** Hab,*' replied he, very quick, " Bow 
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4o you know that Hof^diis and Calvin never did it ? And how 
dare you assert what you do not kmww ? HopMiiB and Calvin 
•did 4hing8 of less importance than measuring rats' tailsy and as 
for you, you cannot say that they did not apend half thw tioMS 
in thtft business." ^' But, sir/' said I, for we now hegaa to 
grow somewhat polite, ^* if that book is fall of Hefl^ do you not 
like it the better for that, for it is said that you are the father of 
lies f**.^^' Come, fome,'' aaid he, " those that idsh to jrfease me 
must tell lies about my enemiesi not my friends; at any rate, 
ihey must lie to suit my purposes. I don% indeed, care about 
abstract and metaphysical truth ; that I confess I hate as moat 
^ my best friends do«*^ut truth or falsehood, wiaoh salts my 
interest, I approve oi. For, air, you must know that I am a 
selfish being." I was g<mg to tell him that I presuBEwd I had 
now discovered the true cause of bis resentment towards that 
book; but he sterally inteirupted me, " Coom along, you are 
convicted ;" and I believe he would have laid hands upon me 
had he not been prevented by another phenomenon. 

At that moment the ground shook, and a supericMr light, that 
cast no shadow, seemed breaking on the heavens. A cloud 
appeared on the northern hemisphere, whose arching sides and 
silvered edges gmdualiy rose to a summit, on which sat a pes- \ 

sonage, which every eye, as by intuition, perceived to be Im- 
mortal Truth. 

Her throne seemed ivory, and i>Ver her wlnte robes floated 
an a»ffe mantle besprinkled with drops of heaven^ lustre. Oil 
iier bead wasachaplet of sach flowers as spring in the reckons 
«f Miss; and the summit of the diadem was distii^dshed by a 
centre of rays ttiat resembled die .morning star. The bloom of 
eternal youtii was in her countenance, but her majestic form 
4«Di only be described iu the language of that world where she 
Jialsliy known, in her Ji^t hand was ^ the sword of the spi'^ 
rtt," and at her ride the symbols of power and nugesfy. Bar 
anifb ber feet the ckiuds were condensed in awful darkness, 
eiad her diaiiot was Jrame along by the breath of the Air 
eiugbty. 

f esnvnainaiia of ilhe ?demon or his genii, and while eveiy 
eye beheld Hds flerioaBpetsfisiage from afisr» a gentle, bnt jua- 
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Jestic voice, in slow and solemn accents^ was borne to ertrj 
beholder along the whispering breeze. 

'' Unhappy people ! Truth alone conducts you to happiness : 
Her path is plain — ^her progress is pleasant — ^her end is glorious. 
Other guides obtrude upon you their services, but they impose 
on your credulity, and will betray your confidence. Ignorance 
was bom blind : Prejudice has put out her own eyes : Error 
speaks but to deceive, and allures but to destroy : AmbitioB 
seeks you as her prey : Tradition is importunate without rea- 
son : Pride is the sister of Folly, and without goodness, and al- 
ways carries about with her the weapon on which she will one 
day fall : and Selfishness, with fascinating smile, presents yon 
with her bowl of deadly poison. Too long have yon followed 
these fallacious guides. I am Truth : — It is my province to 
conduct you in the path of life, to the bosom of the God of truth 
and love." She ceased, and while thousands yet listened for 
something more, her softened close seemed to die away in a 
distant strain of heavenly music. 

But for my triangular bed, this delightful dream might have 
continued, but here the antipodes of my bed fellow gave me so 
violent a shock that I awoke, and behold it was a dream ! But 
having now got back to the first floor of my dream, it appeared 
that I had been waked at a very, critical, moment; for I heard a 
great uproar and running alK>ut the house below, and somebodj 
broke into our chamber, and, in great haste, told us that the 
house was all on fire, which the bursting of smoke and 
flame into our chamber but too well confirmed. We sprung 
out of bed, and hastened down stairs, where we learned that the 
landlord, who always slept in the apex, or upper angle of Ms 
house, because he loved a lofty situation, was hemmed in- by 
the flames, and likely to perish. How it proved I cannot say, 
for here the cry of fire and ringing of bells, in the city, awakei 
me in. good earnest 

. I have heard it remarked by an Did observer, that the fint 
thou^t which strikes the mind after i^akingr is generally the 
best clue to the interpretation of a dream. Whether the first of 
these dreams is allejcoricaly I leave it for the reader to judge ; 
and whether the second is prophetic, events will declare. 

INYESTIGATOIt 
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No. IV. 

Why is the word of God called ^ ike sword of Vie Sjnrii T 
There is great force, appropriateDess, and beauty in this meta- 
phor. In ancientVarfarCi the sword was the principal weapon ; 
was of such use and importance, that it is often put for the whole 
offensive armour ; and persons slain in war, are said to be slain 
of the sword. The scriptures speak of pesiilencey smord^ and 
Jamine^BA the thr^e great scotirges of men. The sword of the 
Spirit is that weapon in the hand of God by which Ms enemies 
are subdued, and brought to bow to the sceptre of his grace. 
'^ The word of God is quick and powerful, sharper than a two* 
edged sword.'* 

The object of this number is a solemn appeal to all who 
shall read it :— -to the friends and the enemies of truth, to (he 
people of this country at large, to this city, and to the men in 
this city with whom this controversy principally lies. I appeal 
to their consciences befbre God, and I ask them, what general 
strain of preaching-^what scheme of doctrine, in our own 
country, has had most influence in promoting the great work 
of reformation — ^in turning many to righteousness ? What strain 
of doctrine has had the happiest influence in turning mankind 
from their vices, and causing them to assume the profession, 
and exhibit the evidences, of religion, in their life and conver- 
sation? Under what strain of preaching, and through what parts 
of the union do Sabbath breaking, intemperance, profanity, de- 
bauchery, and gambling, least prevail 1 

Alas ! thb will be read by many, probably, with a careless 
reflection about provincial prejudices. But the truth cannot be 
altered. And the truth is, that what is here usually intended 
\y the New-England airain of doctrine^ including divine sove- 
reignty, general atonement, moral inability, a probationary state, 
the invitation of the gospel to all men, and their collateral 
points, have been the doctrines in this country which have 
been attended with revivals of religion, and great reformatious^ 
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among all ranks of people. Wherever these doctrines have 
been foithfnlly preached, these salutary effects have foUowed. 

On the contrary, show me the city, the town, the village, the 
tract of country, where these doctrines have not been preached, 
but where they have been opposed, beat down, ridiculed, and 
cast €M^ a« many m this city endeavour to do l^ them, and I 
will show you a place where religion is little thooght of, where 
the sword of the Spirit has lain dormant, #bere the work of 
Ck>d has rarely, if ever, been carried on* God is a sovereign, 
and sorely b not limited to any certain coarse of means ; yet, 
ordinarily, where the proper means are used the desired eflecte 
win folk>w. From the days of Edwards till this time, in those 
parts of this country where these doctrines have been preached, 
there have been frequent relbrmations*"**exteBding often througlb 
the towns of a county ; sometimes for an hundred miles in eX' 
tent; sometimes, indeed, limited to a town or neighbonAood« 
▲I the present moment, indeed, for several years past, and al- 
most without intermission, large districts have been fisvoored 
with what, from their froits and e^Mts, we are avihoriaed to. 
call ontpourii^s of the Spirit of God. 

And, I ask, for I wHI not be deterred by a fslse delicacy, or 
by the fear of what prejudice or malevolence may say; I ask, 
what is, and has been, the religious state of those pttrts of our 
country where these doctrines have never been heard Y Though, 
indeed, as 1 said in a former number, these doctrines have 
been disseminated, more or less, though in some places but 
transiently, in every part of the union ; and I repeat, that, lit 
every part of the union, they have been, more or less, favoured 
with tokens of divine approbation. 

With regard to these revivals of religion, I am aware that 
various opinions are entertained* I am by no means about to 
deny that some persons, who, on these occasions, espouse and 
profess religion, do not continue afterwards to give evidenee of 
sincerity ; yet, every man is awfully concerned to see to it, that 
in speaking against these revivals, he does not speak ngftinst 

the work of the Spfait of God, and thereby blaspheme IheBMljr 
Ghost 

If fiiese revivals ure Qot attwded with faidicaliotti md 
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fimits/ which eTery Chrieiian will aUow must attend religion, 
let tfaem be dishonoured with the name of delusion : for instance, 
thtj are usually accompanied with seriousness, anxiety, and 
alarm. But is this an evidence of delusion ? When a man be« 
comes convinced that he is a sinner, and exposed to eternal 
perdition thereby, is it unreasonable to suppose he will feel 
great alarm ? Are his fears groundless ? Rather, are not tho8# 
who feel no anidecy, although exposed to God's eternal wrath, 
in a state of complete idfatuation ? Was ever delusion so great 
as that which reigns oyer the man that ttm despise, equally, both 
the favour and the wrath of God ? 

Keligious awakenings are usually attended with seriousness; 
a desire to frequent places of public worship and instruction ; 
and a total cessation of ordinary amusements, and even some- 
times of business. But, are these signs of delusion ? Would 
it not be happy for all men, if they would seek first the king- 
dom of €k>d, with great importunity 1 Are not the hopes of 
heaven, and the fears of hell, when brought home to the mind, 
stronger motiyes of action than our ordinary amusements and 
pursuits 7 ** What is a man profited, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?*' 

If these reformations do not reform mankind, they certainly 
are not the work of God. If they do n6t cause the drunkard 
to become temperate, the thief and the cheat to become ho- 
nest men, the deliauched and the lasciyious to become chaste, 
the swearer to become decent in his iaoguage, the immoral 
to become regular and exemplary; if they do not make the re- 
lations of life more endearing, by being sustained better, and the 
duties of life delightful, by a habitual performance of them, they 
hare no claim to be of God. But, if they produce these ef- 
feels, and aetually make men better, more punctual in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the first and second table, they are not 
the work of the deril; bpt it is the work of the deyil to cen- 
sBre and despise them, and bring them into disrepute. It is the 
woffk of the devil to lau^— no, devils cannot laugh when they . 
set men concerned about their salvation. 

Is it an extraordinary thing, that a discovery 'of thefulnesa 
and beauty of the Saviour, his willingness anAi[iONV«t Xs^ isk^«^^ 
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soul, Bhoold ocGaaion Bianers to rejoice ? Who is there, that 
had but a feeble glimpse of the great plao of salvation, through 
Christ, who would not rejoice, even with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory 1 It is surely no light thing to be redeemed 
from the curse of the law ; '* to be made free by the Son," and 
to become an heir of his glory, a subject of his blessed and 

« 

eternal kingdom. 

If those people who are concerned, and ^eatly alarmed for 
their eternal interests ; who seem to forsake all other pursuits 
for those of religion ; who rejoice in Christ, and break off their 
sins by righteousness, and iheir iniquities by turning to Ood : 
I say, if these are not the religious — if these are not Christians, 
who, and where are they ? Are they those who go merrily on 
through life, without regrets for the past, or fears for the future; 
who are bewildered in the avocations of business, or fascina* 
lions of pleasure ; who are not troubled with superstitious fears 
of hell, and feel no apprehension of divine displeasure ; who 
neither trouble themselves, nor others, with obtrusive concerns 
of a future world ? Are these the followers of Christ, ^' who 
are not conformed to the world, but are transformed by the re- 
newing of their minds ?" 

Are the gay and thoughtless, whose hours are divided between 
routs and assemblies, entertainments and parties of pleasure ; 
the proud and ambitious, whose stern and haughty eye is in- 
tensely fixed on the glittering summit of fame and power ? Are 
these the followers of Christ, and shall they hear the high and 
solemn benediction, '* Come, ye blessed of my Father V* 

When a number of men associate together from motives of 
pride and ambition ; build themselves a splendid house of wor- 
ship, and endeavour to fill it, by artfully drawing to it members 
of other churches ; alluring by intrigue, by whispers, and incan* 
tations, those abortions of slander, the stillborn brood of false- 
hood, and all under the name of prosely tism^s this the church 
of Christ ? 

There are many who wish people to become religious in a 
more rational way, with less nobe and disturbance than usually 
attend these reformations. Far be it from ine to wish to ex- 
e/ude reason from the faith or practice of Christiaiis: bat, » it 
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unreasonable that a e'oncern so vast as the soul's salvation, and, 
especially, so opposite to the general habits and tempers of man- 
kind as religion, should become a public sentiment — should af- 
fect a whole society with a strong and simultaneous sensation ; 
nay, should create a public passion ? All great Interests, all 
public concerns, have this effect, though they are far less im- 
portant than religion. What is the effect, when a nation is agi- 
tated by the spirit«of war ? The enthusiasm descends even to 
children ; the theme resounds in the songs of the milk-maid and 
ihepherd — in the conversation of the peasant and plough-boy. 
What if the inhabitants of an entire county, or province, were 
about to remove from one kingdom to another ; a general senti- 
inent would be awakened, and it would become the topic of pub* 
lie conversation and attention— of animation and enthusiasm. 

Where great numbers embrace religion at one time, it is a 
true and real emigration, and one infinitely more important than 
a removal to India : '* They are translated out of the kingdom 
of Satan into the kingdom of God's dear Son." Is it wonderful, 
if it should excite strong and lively sensations ? and would it 
not be more wonderful, if it should not incorporate with it the 
natural passions of the mind, and sometimes be marked with 
enthusiasm. Dr. Toung says, '' an undevout astronomer is 
mad:" but, it is easier to study astronomy without devotion, 
than it b to feel religion without passion. 

We are not required to love our neighbour better than our- 
selves; but the great apostle of the gentiles declares, '* if we 
are beside ourselves, it is for your sakes." If an apostle could 
be beside himself, could almost lose the command of his rea- 
son for others, surely it is not to be wondered at, nor faulted, 
if men are overwjielmed with fear, elevated with hope, enrap- 
tiired with joy, in^ contemplation of the amazing destinies of 
their own souls. 

I fear that these nice objections to reli^ous revivals ori^« 
nate from wrong views of religion itself; they seem evidentiy 
lo spring from a disgust at the sight of great numbers seeking 
for salvation at once. They want people should keep still, and 
aay nothing about their hopes or fears of futurity. They are not 
lit all disguiled at the stroag passions, and enthiisi«&^<&l<^%\m^) 
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often manifeflted at horse races, in theatr^Si at conceitB of mv- 
sicy ID assemblies where great evente are celebrated, and in the 
field of battle. Maoi it seemsi may he impasuoned about eTerjr 
thing but religion ; there he must be cold as marble, unfeeling 
as clay, dull as lead. He must, by all means, have the forms 
of religion, and that with as much pomp, splendour, and cere- 
mony as you please ; but he must go through those forms with 
as little ardour, and as lifeless a monotonj^ as the moonli|^t 
shadows of the churchyard move over the congregatidn of the 
dead. 

Whether the revivals of religion in this country have been 
productive of good, which, at least, would be evidence in their 
favour, 1 leave those who possess the means to judge for them- 
selves; and, in the silent hour of calm reflection, they will 
judge justly. In the heat of controversy, and under the pain- 
ful stimulus of contradiction, good men err in judgment by 
overlooking the evidence of facts ; but when these oasnal clouds 
are past over, the sun breaks forth. 

But, wherever reformations are discountenanced and spoken 
against by public teachers, they are seldom observed to take 
place ; and, I call upon the reader of these, numbers, to look 
around him in this city, and mark in what congregations these 
appearances have occurred ; for, while I mean to •cast no re- 
flections, I neither mean to flatter the vamty of men. The truth 
will bear its own weight, and will approve jtf^itf jtei ^ iry man's 
conscience before Ctod. .:'?i'^>"v 

The strain of preaching which, in the former series, I have 
styled triangular, because incessantly urging three grand points, 
which I consider as erroneous, as far as I have been able to. ob- 
serve, is rarely, if ever, attended with salutary effects: it does 
not carry conviction to the mind; men's understandings revo^ 
from it. Tell men that they are condemned for a crime they 
never committed; that they will be punished for what thc|j can- 
not do; or, that they will be doubly and i^ravated(y con- 
demned for not believing in a Saviour who nc^ver died for them, 
and they will feel no conviction. However they may force 
themselves into an involuntary assent, into an artificial, as I hav^ 
already said, a kind of technical belief of such propositions, 
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Ibere will be no conviction of the understanding ; for there can 
lie none. They may, indeed, say, and perhaps truly, *< my teach- 
er is a great divine, has studied these things, and surely ought 
lo know ; and I have nothing to do but to surrender my under- 
standing to his opinions and doctrines," But, alas ! the mind 
drawn up to this tension is like an elastic bow, which owes its 
figure to the cord ^hich holds it ; its strength is overpowered, 
but not its tendency. 

. Many of the doctrines of revelation are such, as human rea- 
son would never reach, unaided by divine light ; but being re- 
vealed, there is no doctrine of revelation apparently absurd or 
repugnant to reason. The three grand points, however, which 
form the triangle, are not the only ones which, in their convic- 
tion on the mind, remind me of the bended bow : their notion 
of faith is inexplicable, and their idea of justification covered 
with mist As for faith, it is not opinion^ assent, reason^ knonf- 
ledgCy nor love ; it is nothing which properly belongs to human 
perceptions, nOr exercises : I have sometimes heard them call 
it a divine principle, but never could learn what principle was, 
or wherein it consisted. If I have been able to learn what they 
mean by justification, it is, that a certain quantify of ChristV 
righteousness is taken and put into the Christian, on account of 
which he is justified. The scriptures teach us that Christ has 
atoned for fia,- and the sinner is fully pardoned and freely justi- 
fied, in consideration of what Christ has done to magnify the 
law of God : but the notion of a transfer of Christ's righteous- 
ness, so as to make it the righteousness of the sinner, is using 
words without ideas. 

Opposition to the doctrines which have almost uniformly 
mwked the course of reformations in this country, and, in the 
liaDds of God, have been the cause of those reformations, can 
be regarded in no other light than as a deadly aim at reforma- 
tiion itself. He who strikes at the cause, strikes with a bolder 
htodi and with higher aim, than he who strikes at the effect 
Be who proves that a reformation, so called, is hut an excite- 
ment |[bf natural passion, and that its subjects may apostatize 
firom their profession, proves little ; at leasts but aUwisV WX\ 
iNit he who makes war on that straon ot 9T«a>^\vva%^«&Ak «ff3c»»A 
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of doctrine, which has been followed by nearly all the revtTalir 
of religion in a nation, if he succeed, will not be troubled with 
apostaciet f for he will see no reformations ; he will have the 
pleasure, if it may be called a pleasure, of seeing people go 
carelessly on through life, with no troublesome anxieties about 
religion, or the life to come : he will tell them, from sabbath to 
sabbath, that '^ Christ died for none but the elect; that he diett 
for them, because they were the elect ; and that when he makes 
known to them their flection, then they ou^t to love and obey 
him C* they will make their own improvemenl '* that all anxieties 
about salvation are useless and vain. Wbv should we borrow 
trouble, or anticipate evil ? Let us eat and Irink, for to-morrow 
we die. If he has died for us, he will make it known t6 us in 
time ; if not, then we owe him no gratitude ; and as we were all con- 
demned in Adam, we have nothing on our own account to regret'* 

That people will quiet their consciences, and repose calmly, 
and sleep soundly on this triangular bed, is as sure as that the 
aun rises and sets. This triple, nay, quadruple thraldom, in 
which their own voluntary agency is in no way implicated^ 
soothes their slumber, and not a little gratifies their pride; still 
more so does the soporific dose '* descend into thdr bowels like 
water, and like oil into their bones," when a reli^oii is held 
up before them which is no business of theirs ; which gives them 
a happy passiveness, and is every whit, and in all respects, aa 
distinct from their moral feelings and powers, as the state to 
which it offers a remedy is without their accountaUllty or 
blame. As they had nothing to do in bringing themselves into 
sin ; nothing to do in getting themselves out of it, so they are 
highly satisfied to learn, that they have nothing to do when Mrly 
out of it As for faith, which is the body of their religion, it 
is no exercise of theirs, and has no connexion with their moral 
exercises in its origin, nature, or object, for it is neither per- 
ception nor volition, knowledge nor love. They have ut 
virtue, for there is no such thing; and, in fine, they seem to be 
allowed to have nothing on earth, property to be oalled tbeirti 
but a little selfishness. 

8ach a strain of preachbg will seareety be followed by a 
ipMt o/re/brmatioii. Tbe procen ot oowrvmni tnd of Ckntr 
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tianifting aoder Uiese tenets will, indeed, make little noise : a per- 

ton goes to his minister, and tells him he has some thoughts about 

religion. The clergyman asks him, '^ Do you verily belieTe 

that all men are justly condenmed for the sin of Adaml** 

*< Yes."' ** Do you acknowledge yourself worthy of endless 

misery for what he did ?*' " Yes." *• Do you believe yourself 

totally incapacitated to obey God, or do any thing which he re- 

qiures ?" *' Yes." << And can you not love Christ, who has been 

so good as to die for you, and has done, and will do every thing 

for you, and will carry you to heaven, and make you eternally 

happy there ?" '' yes, I should be very ungrateful not to love 

one who died for 'me, and will save me.** ** Very well ! you 

have nothing to do but confirm yourself in these sentiments; 

you had better join the church ; there is reason to believe you 

are one of the elect." 

Let it not be understood that I here pretend to ^ve all the 
words that pass between the catechist and his catechnmeii| 
but I ^ve the great features, and the leading points. Enough 
more words are used; but as he is never made to feel the 
true blame of his condition, he never feels a proper repent- 
ance, neither can he have just conceptions of the nature or 
application of the remedy. These convictions are sufficiently 
silent for the most fastidious, and are followed by conversion! 
to a selfish, opinionated, intolerant temper and character ; even, 
sometimes, to that degree, that a candid observer Is at a losi 
whether such a conversion is more the subject of felidtation 
than of regret If not twofold more a child of hell, he is, at 
least, twofold more a child of prejudice, bigotry, and persecM* 
tion. 

If some men shall flutter and flounce remarkably in reading 
tliese remarks, let them see to it, lest they confirm the suspi- 
cion that they are the << wounded birds." 

As this Number is an appeal to the eye of the public respectini 
the usefulness and importance of revivals of religion, I deplore 
that I am compelled to add, that the instances which have 
come under the inspection of this city, are mournfully few. 
t^ook into ttMMe large congregationB whose fiune baa bew 
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gpread v^ide by the splendour of the great names of the men^ 
who are '^ the angels of those churches." And, I ask those 
<^ angels" whether they would not rejoice to see one general 
leformation pervading all their assemblies, and spreading 
through the hundreds and thousands of their congregations 1 
I am certain the angels of heaven would rejoice. Would thej 
not be glad to see all their people roused at once, to seciire 
the interests of their souls? Would they not rejoice to see the 
whole population of this capital moved, as by one spirit, to se- 
cure one grand object? Surely, such a moment would not be 
greater than the weight of the concern depending. A heathen 
monarch, of a much greater city than this, once rose up from 
his throne, and covered himself with sackcloth — ^was followed 
by his court and nobles, and by all the people; even food was 
interdicted, in a solemn fast, for three days. This was done 
because God had declared that Nineveh should be destroyed. 
And is there no reason to believe that God^s anger bums 
against this city ? Has not the cry of its wickedness gone up to 
heaven ? And would not a reformation that should vint every 
house, and forcibly seize every mind, be desirable 7 Would it 
not occasion joy in heaven ? What if all the immense crowds 
that move through the streets were suddenly and strongly im- 
pressed with the befief that they were infinitely vile in the 
sight of God ; that they were hastening to the bar of judgment, 
and to an eternal world of retributioo ? What sudden alterattons 
should we see ! Would our streets resound by night with hov- 
rible oaths and execrations ? Would hundreds of houses be 
crowded with scenes of drunkenness, debauchery, violence, 
and obscenity ? Would our docks, and vessels, and knes, and 
alleys, teem with wretched people in whom the last efforts of 
vice have left the semblance of humanity, but identified with 
every thing loathsome and detestable 7^ Would even crowds of 
ehildren be heard profanely vociferating the awful name of 
God in their common sports and pastimes ? Aks! it ia not 4:on- 
sidered that the interests and destinies of every one of these 
souls are as truly great as those of the first rank of people* 
The shadowy vale of death once past, and the soul dtsmniber* 
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fi cf its adventitious advantages, there will appear little db- 
tinction between the prince and beggar. 

But what would be the efifect of such a. reformation as this? 
Would it not be the theme of general conversation? What 
crowds would throng the churches ? And would it be admi* 
rable, if, under the strong impulse of a general sensation, it 
should become ^hat may be termed a public passion? Per- 
haps even business, for a while, might be, in a manner, sos^ 
pended; and the ordinary, even the ilknocent, amusements 
and diversions of ttie city would be forgotten. 

A gloomy scene ! methinks I hear some one say;andyet^ 
reader, every one of these gay people will soon see gloomier 
scenes thanthis. The hour of death, and the solemn audit be- 
fore the throne of judgment, will be more gloomy and dreadful, 
and, without reformation, there will be eternal gloom and hor- 
hor. Nor yet would such a scene as this be attended with so 
much gloom and misery as now pervades the city. Ineffable 
joy and pleasure would fill every pious mind at the prospect of 
thousands of people forsaking wickedness and turning to God. 
Reh'gion is not of a gloomy, melancholy nature, and the con- 
cern and anxiety attending reformations is caused, not by reli« 
ipon, but by a consciousness of the want of it. 

Be it that such a reformation, in this city, would be attended 
with some instances of delusion — some indications of fanaticisin ; 
how much deeper b the delusion that now reigns over the great 
mass of people, while they neglect their eternal interests, and 
despise, and dbbonour the God that made them. A stronger 
iBumtiGbm hurries them onward towards eternal ruin than at-" 
tends the religious enthusiast in the favour of his devotions. 
The stern and lofty front of wickedness everywhere displayed 
^-•everywhere menacing — everywhere daring and obtrusiTe, 
d^es every thing short of almighty power. But before the 
•piiit of God be sent *^ to reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
Bess, and of judgment,'' it shall melt like wax — it shall vanish 
like smoke, *' for strei^ is hb hand; and high is his right 
Innd.^ 

Suoh aii event could not fake place bat with a general «sl<1 
strong sensation. Any judge c£ bnmasL iaS»tt«xr^'^«i»ff^^ 
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thai an irreligioiu-*ai wicked man, cannot euddeolj pan from 
that to a religious state without great anxiety and alarm ; with- 
out unusual agitation of mind. It is not merely to aay, <' I 
will BOW become religious," and the work is done: babiti 
corroborated by time, and identified with nature, are not thua 
broken through* The allurements of wickedness are strong, 
and are known, from all experience^ to be formidable. A drunk- 
ard does not lightly say, ** I will from this day become tempe* 
vate :" the profane blasphemer, " I will henceforth uae no 
more profane language :" the dishonest, the diasipatedy. the 
covetous, the liari " 1 will now alter my coarse.'' I mention 
these classes, as pre-eminently wicked, but every man, even 
with a much fairer exterior, in his train of feelings, in his heart 
and affections, is as truly irreligious as these classes. 

ReKgiotts awakenings and fears are by no meana delusion 
nor enthusiasm. They do but present truth and reality to the 
mind with their proper interest and iuBuence. A man on his 
death bed is greatly alarmed, feels strong fears, and caito. for 
advice and prayers. Even courts of justice and legislatures, 
when a man is condemned, and goiqg to execution, appoint him 
religious instruction; send him a clergyman to prepare him-^ 
for what 1 For the very same event to which every soul in this 
city is hastening : to prepare him for death — ^for the solemn 
trial — for eternity ! Who objects to the propriety of this humane 
regulation ? Who dares not think it decorous, nay, awfully im* 
portant, that a man on his death-bed should feel solemniiy, aaip 
iety, earnestness, fear— should pray, should ask prayers ? Hia 
eternal state is now to be decided; he is now to stand that trial 
where there Is no disgube; to hear that sentence from whiel;^ 
lies no appeal. 

But the thousands that swarm in this city are. in that sam* 
state. They may, indeed, and some will, no doubt, live losger^. 
and some perhaps not Maoy of them will go as sudden(y9> far 
more unexpectedly, and the danger i&that they will go wUbput 
preparation. A dread£u| IniaiuationT^igns over mankind* V)a» 
interests of the soul, its good estate^ and salvation, are as mnpb 
freateri move iaperative» and gcand, than any temporal cgncarBy 
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is etemity b longer than time, as endless pains and pleasures 
are more important than those of a moment 

The truth is, if all the inhabitants of this city had but a cor- 
rect idea of their state and prospects, thej would universally feel 
that deep and trembling anxiety which a man feels on a death- 
bed, or a criminal under sentence of death. When compared 
with a vast and boundless futurity, every concern of life would 
tfhrink into nothing. They would feel as though the change 
Was present; the next step and eternal scenes would open; life 
is past, and the dread tribunal is before them. Then, all must 
depend on the favour of the Almighty Judge. But have they 
done any thing to secure his favour or deprecate his wrath ? No ! 
The great body of them have equally neglected his favour and 
his wrath, have equally despised his anger and his love ; have 
felt no regrets for sin ; have never made a prayer ; have seldom 
used the name of God but in a profane oath. And are such 
people fit for heaven? A glimpse of their condition would con- 
vince them that they were suited to no place but a region of 
sin and miseiy. 

Then they would think of the Omniscient eye that tees them— • 
ttie Almi^ty power that holds them. They would thmk what 
goodness had been answered with what ingratitude, what &vour 
by what perverseness, what love with what hatred. It would 
occur to them that perhaps their crimes are already past Ibr^ 
giveness, and that divine displeasure may now be ready to eot 
them oflT* With such impressions they could for a moment en* 
tertun no resolution but that of devoting so late an hoar \o so 
Important an exigence. I need not tetl what they would do or 
■ay : every reflecting fnind will for itself strike a general out* 
line of the course they would take. It is the course genen^ 
pursued by persons who are the subjects of great awakemngpi. 
*^ WhO|" says Hr. Locke, ^ could come within the bare possibifi^ 
of infinite mlseiy" without fear and alarm f But if all the mid« 
titudes In this city, exeepting the comparative^ small number 
of trulty piousy were eonvinced that they were not only ** wKh- 
IB the bare potdbility'' of endless misery, but were under sen- 
tenee of tbe law of Ood, as well as hastening by ttAVttspvr&^t^ 
hmtary cootie to that wd; tlM^ it wianol vAf ^BMA^\n^ 
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bighly probable^ that that would be their condition ; nay^, that 
there was no poBBibility of their escape but by deep repentance, 
and thorough reformation, but by the pardon and acceptance of 
Crod through Jesus Christ, they would feel aod manifest the 
greatest alarm and amazement 

That this would be the case here, we may be assured from 
the experience of all Christendom since the reformation; and, if 
possible, more from the experience of former years, and other 
countries. " There were great awakenings," says Presided! 
Edwards, '^ in 1625, in the west of Scotland, when it was a com- 
mon thing for people on hearing the word of God preached to 
be seized with great terror and alarm, and who became, after- 
wards, most solid and lively Christians. The same author in- 
forms of many in France that were so wonderfully afifecfed 
with the preaching of the gospel, in the times of those famous 
divines, Farel and Yiret, that, for a time, they could not follow 
their secular business^" The same writer .mentions similar ac- 
counts from Ireland and other places. 

President Edwards also quotes a letter from his father, in. 
which his father observes, that '< it was a common thing, when 
the famous Mr. John Rogers was preaching, for son^e of his hear- 
ers even to cry out under the greatness of their alarm and ter- 
ror. And by what I have heard," continues be, " I conclude it 
was usual for many that heard that very awakening and rousing 
preacher of God's word, to make a great cry in the congregation." 

A religious attention, thus excited in great bodies of people, 
cannot be safely ascribed to any cause but the influence of the 
Spirit of God. The reasoning used by Christ himself, in answer 
to those who blasphemously ascribed his casting out devils to 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils, applies, at least, if not with equal 
force, to this case. He said, '4f Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself; and how can his kingdom stand?" I 
do not say that when a village, a town, a city, or a district of 
people are religiously affected, that Satan is cast out ; but I say 
that his inQuence is weakened, and his kingdom totters* It pre- 
sents an immediate check, as far as it extepds, to the exuberance 
of vice, to the enormity of visible wickedness. In all the sta^ 
fi»s cf if B progress and operation, UVioXdf «i favourable aspect 
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towards deep and permaQent reformatioo* Experience wQl 
warrant the assertion, that in these general awakenings, by far 
the greater number of those who come forward in a public pro- 
fession of religion, are foand afterwards to adorn that profession, 
and to gire evidence of its truth and sincerity. It is also known 
to be a fact, that the greater part of those who are the subjects 
of the awakening, are found eventually to give evidence of a 
real conversion to Gk>d. 

£!ven those who admit regeneration to be a progressive work, 
and believe that the agency of the sinner is more or less con- 
cerned in it ; — in whatever way men are turned from sin to ho- 
liness, and from the service of Satan to the service of Gk)d ; 
every one who wishes to see the great work brought about in 
some manner or other, cannot but be glad to see a general at- 
tention to religious concerns. For if it does not take that form 
with which they are most pleased, it takes some form, and can- 
not but result in raising the standard of public morals, and in 
checking the torrent of vice which threatens to bear all before 
it, and which, in great cities, becomes rapid and resistless as a 
flood. 

A reformation extending to every house in this city, would 
be the noblest sight the lover of humanity ever saw. Its indica- 
tions would be strong and decisive. The reign of vice, which 
now regards no limit, but throws its malign influence within 
every enclosure, would on all sides be curtailed. The horrid 
clang of profaneness, the bloated features of dissipation, the 
haggard spectacle of prostitution, the Inanity of vicious idleness, 
the menace of unbridled passion, deliberate revenge, curtained 
behind human features, and heard remote, sometimes like 
thunders in the bosom of darkness ; — ^in fine, the conflicts of 
interest, the wiles of dishonesty, the deep-laid snares of covet- 
onsness, which now, at every step, arrest your attention, if not 
endanger yoiir repose, would suddenly disappear. 

What if there were even a temporary suspension of businessi 
a Circumstance I have known to attend the progress of such a 
work t Would that be any evidence against it ? Is this world oi 
darkness ahd sin so vastly important that nothing for a mo- 
ment mcl^.bVilr interrupt man's complete «xv4i \i\v\^«t^^%«c<v 
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tilde to its toils and carea, till he plunges into eternitf t Mast » 
man be the subject of sarcasm and contempt, because in the 
first hours of his solicitude to secure eternal felicity, in the first 
days of his espousal to the adorable Redeemer, he has neglect- 
ed worldly pursuits ? Alas ! those that bring this objection, I 
fear, have never been informed that *^ the love of money is iht 
root of all evil ;" have never considered, that '' it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, thkn for a rich matt 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven.*" Christians belong to a 
kingdom which is not of this world ; and shall they not some- 
times make every thing give way to the intercfsts, pleasures, and 
joys of that kingdom ? Especially, whilst their interests in it are 
apparently insecure ; whilst they are solicitously and painfully 
endeavouring to obtain "a name and a place" in that kingdom,, 
shall they not consider this world's wealth and enjoyments as 
<' lee», and duog, and dross ?" 

When were the people of this city known to relax their at- 
tention to business, under the powerful sway of religious imr 
pulse ? Does devotion to God, and the solemn acts of worship, 
infringe on the days of the week ; or do the schemes of amass- 
ing wealth, the delirium of incessant business, still fever their 
souls on the Sabbath, distract their attention, and palsy their de- 
votions in the house of God, and surcharge their cosversatidit 
in the intervals of worship ? Nor yet does it all avail them : for 
in this perpetual and endless whirl of business, they resemble 
the conflict of thousands endeavouring to gain a slippery sam- 
mit, where there 'is not room for hundreds to stand. WheA 
half way up the hill, they suddenly slide into the vale of pover- 
ty, and from thence sink to the grave. 

The King of heaven himself is the dispenser of all the bless- 
ings of {this life, as well as the life to come. He has said, <' Be 
not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed ; but seek first the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof, and all these 
things shall be added unto you." Accordingly, it has been ao- 
inally and repeatedly observed, that those towns and ' villages 
who, seemingly, neglect their business, in times of religions 
afrakeomg, have been favenred with aboaAuiee and pecttliar 
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pFOsperity in those seasons. There is, indeed, the promise of 
€k>d to this effect ; and I assert what is known to many. 

While I figure to myself all the inhabitants of this city, de- 
Toutly and earnestly attending to the most important of all con- 
cerns, I cannot but consider in what a variety of respects this 
ivould be, by far, the happiest city on the globe. The great 
and sudden diminution of the number of the miserable victims 
of vice-r-r-of crimiaals which throng our courts, and crowd our 
prbona«— of invalids which fill our hospitals — of paupers in our 
alms-houses and asylums— of helpless age, without provision — 
and iufancy, without protection — of beggars patrolling the streets, 
whose story is, generally, but a veH to their faults; but, most 
of all, of that numerous banditti of thieves, robbers, swindlers, 
pilferers, incendiaries, burglars, and ruffians, whose conceal- 
ment from the public eye alone prevents a general alarm. 

The immense accumulation of human masses of the a(bove 
description, in great cities, and which make incessant demands 
on the justice and vigilance, as well as the charity and liberali- 
iy of society, become, at length, like a putrid diathesis in the 
human body ; or^ to say the least, the perpetual recurrence of 
these loathsome objects is one of the pests and torments of great 
cities. Yet the immortal souls of all these miserable people 
are of immense value ; the reformation that should reach and 
recover them, would plant new stars in the firmament of glory. 
And how delightful the thought, that the light of truth should 
ilispel the gloom from these dungeons, and, through such wide 
departments of pain and horror, should pour the healing balm 
of salvation. 

Far above these Augean stables of sin and pain, and which 
no Herculian labour could cleanse, there is another department 
qi vice in this city, but connected with the former by innume- 
vible doors and headlong steps. This region appears brilliant 
and fair; its precincts resound with hilarity, feast, and song, 
and it contains thousands of the opulent, the fashionable, 
the young, and the gay. Vice is clad in splendour, and a spfarit 
rdgns here which knows no moral law but inclination, and ra- 
cognises no god but pleasure. But one use Is made here of 
JiBbavah^ awful name, and that is to^gjve bravery apd reliah t<i 
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(he idle clamours of folly— to embellish the fqliniQfttioOB^f wit 
and mirth, and to give force and grandear to the language of 
passion, rage, and falsehood. Is this the abode of happiness? 
Its chief characteristies are restless pride without gratification — 
ostentation without motive or reward — ^professions without slut 
cerity— ceremony without comfort — laughter without joy— 
smili !) which conceal rancour — appro)>ation alloyed with envy, 
and vociferous pruses dying away iqto the whispen of car 
lumny. 

r 

<< Tumultuous gprandeur crowds the blaaiug square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare.'' 

What changes a work of Crod's spirit would ca^jfae i|i t)ii| 
numerous class ; and, O ! how greatly to be desired, even fof^ 
the purposes of present happiness ! But do you think that these 
gay people, on whose countenances often dwells the smile pf 
peace — whose every step appears li^ht and airy as the raitiant 
footstep of Aurora — whos^ very form and features ar^ kimipouf 
with contentment and hope ; do you ima^ne they live others 
wise than in a continual round of unmingled enjoyment 1 Hovf 
false is the estimate made of human happiness 1 Tftwpe people 
are as mistaken in their pursuit of pleasure as others are in 
judging of their felicities froni their exterior. 

They are strangers to happiness; and I am in no fear of conlran 
diction. No, the immortal mind is not thus made. The glitter ojT 
dress — the splendour of apartments — the loftiness of houses — thf^ 
beauty of equipage, have all the potency of their charms from t]}t<| 
supposed admiration they excite in the eyes of spectators^ and 
even here their vain possessors are grossly mistaken; for u^off 
than half that admiration is the most unlovely ei^vy* The briltf 
liance of all these things strikes the eye, hut carrieQ no pleasure 
to the heart ; the immortal spirit within well know9 .they mrf 
but dust; and, in the midst.of these baubles, ifidigoaptJIy jseUre^ 
within itself, and refuses to ke coasoled with a portion UQ betr 
ter than what falls to (he fowls of heaven, and the beasts of th^ 
earth. 



fteUj^on IB paaV gr^^t good ; it p^jr^ th^ miost r^p?ct to 
(lis most ifoporUnt interests; brings the soul to. the knowledge 
find po^sessioii of ber proper enjoyments, apd poinis h^r up- 
ward jto her et^jrna) inhecitaiip^. Without religion, the wealth 
of Cr^o^ua cannot save a man fix>m the deepest poverty ; with 
it, the beggar Lazi^rus possesses boiu^'dless wealth, and shall b^ 
eternally blessed. 

With this idea,Abe pKyect before me becomes important,;in no 
ordinary degree ; and as I see crowds passing by my window, 
q( all ages and conditions ; their high destiny and immortal pow- 
ers, of which thejr appeiur to be scarcely conscious, ri^es upon 
ine in solemn proapect : I cannot but reject where thes'<? per- 
sons, and all the multitude that I see move about these streets, 
will be after the mighty lapse of ten thousand ages. Stupidi- 
iy may laiKgh, andinidality sneer, at such a su^estion, bnt^a 
heathen monarch wept at the thought that all his army, th# 
greatest ever assembled, would die in a hundred years.^ And 
a greater than a heathen monarch wept over a city, doubtless 
less guilty before God than this. Tes, after the full period of 
ten tiiousand ages has rolled away, not a soul now in this dfy 
shall be extinct, or, shall fail to make one of the number deft- 
fined to eternal ages of happiness or misery. 
^ I cannot but reflect how important these days are to the thenar 
sands I see about me, perfecfly unconscious of their value, be- 
cause IlKiiightteBS of the great purposes to be answered by 
fhem, and of the great work to be done inthemi As it is with 
the whole of life itself, so it is with the business of every day ; 
they have an ulterior relation to our etermd state. I am fully 
awpire thi^ the effusions of the holy spirit are not at the option 
of men : it is not in the power of man to cause a reformation in 
this city. But when I consider the boundless fulness of gos- 
pel provision, the explicit and earuest invitations of the gospel: 
V^en I know that God is long suffering, ^ not willing that any 
ghonh) parish, but that aU should come to repentance :" whent 
fMnuder bow this dty has been distinguished by great and spe- 
dad blesrings of providence; shielded in war, delivered frona 

* Xerxes the Great.. 



pefitileB«e» prospered in peace, and rising to greatness, I cannot 
but advert to the stupidity and wickedness, which were never 
more visible and triumphant than at the present time, with alarm 
and foreboding. And let it be called prophesying, or by any 
other opprobrious name, God will not suffer such blessings to 
be answered by such ingratitude with long impunity. There 
will be changes, and the sword of divine displeasure is, 1 fear, 
already drawn ; in what way it will strike, orfrow it will (all, in- 
finite wisdom only knows. 

Be it that God's own work is in bis own hands, and. that he 
will carry it on when and where he pleases : Christians ought to 
know that God works by means, otherwise of what use b a 
gospel ministry ? The Almighty and ever blessed God has pro- 
mised to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. But let any 
one, to whom a thought so improbable as a general reformation 
in this city, may occur, who may feel a desire for the salvation 
of this great people ; let him look round him and ask, why it is 
that sinners are surrounded as with a wall so adamantine, so ifu- 
pienetrable, so impervious to conviction 1 Why are the ioipedi* 
ments so numerous ? Why is it so awfully improbable that we 
•hall see a general reformation here ? Why. does it appear so 
discouraging, so hopeless, so morally impossible, as almost to 
paralyze the conception of desire, or the secret wrestlings and 
agonizings of prayer ? There surely is a causei nor is that 
cause invisible in its operation. Religion is everywhere^, the 
same. There is <* balm in Gilead, and a physician there." God 
is no more hostile to cities than to villages ; his spirit is as free^ 
and his offers of salvation as full, to the people of a crowded 
city as of the open country. Nor are the people in cities 
more averse to religion than in the country. 

Human nature is, indeed, much the same in all places ; but if 
there is any difference, the people of large cities have mpfe 
sensibility, are certainly more alive to the ^ner feelings, and. to 
the impulse of public sensations, and are more quick and su^^ 
ceptible to sentimental impressions. They are natuniPy no 
inore wicked, no more inaccessible to conviction, no more apr 
dent in worldly pursiiits, i^q more insensible to the sqlenui 
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tfaemes of eyangeficAl truth, or to the condition and proBpecfs 
of the 8oa1, than the inhabitants of the country at large. 

The difference which sinks the scale of the city to a depth 
so hopeless, in this comparison, is owing, in a great measure, to 
a difference in the means used to promote religion ; in short, to 
a difference in what is denominated the means of grace. 

If the reader will recur to the first numbers of the Triangle, 
first series, he wifl there find stated the cause to which I here 
allude. The strain of doctrine there described, and which has^ 
in a measure, formed the current of opinion and tone of feeling 
in a very great body of people in this city, suffice it to say, has 
not been attended with many indications of reformation, and 
has, to all appearance, presented no barrier to the overwhelm ■ 
ing flood of vice which threatens the city. 

It will be easy to contradict this assertion, but not easy to show 
that it is not true : " cum res ipsa loquitur :^' and I shall dismiss 
thb subject with etpressing my firm belief, that these doctrines 
c(n[itinuing Ui be disseminated, enforced, and maintuned in the 
manner and fornd they have been, for years past, there will be 
no reformation. I have no expectation that God will honour 
them with that mark of his approbation ; and as for the merit 
they claim, in point of moral suasion, or the prospect of any 
effect they will produce in that way, I should expect as much 
effect from the Arabian proverbs delivered in their native tongue. 
They are not the doctrines of the frequent and great reforma- 
tions which have been in our days, and in our country. They 
are not " the sword of the Spirit." 

The more these doctrines prevail and gain credit, the more 
men are contracted by selfishness, which always brings intole- 
rance in its train : the more noise is made about depravity, and 
the greater the ostentation of setting human nature low, the 
more is the hearer and the convert flattered in his pride and 
quieted in his conscience, and made to sleep, by a potent anti- 
dote, against even the thunders of truth : the more that is made 
of faith, the less of personal holiness, and that true moral ex- 
cellence, which gives religion its beauty and heaven its felicity. 

I 

So thkt in leading the sinner to contemplate his own depravity, 
they fiuiush him with excmies instead of overwheUsAs:^ VVm 
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V^ith eonvietloti ; and 111 leading the Ohriftttail to coiinder the 
gracioae proauees of €k)d, they puff him up with pride, ftnd em- 
bolden him aadaciou3ly to demand salfatioii, and exhort him to 
« keep Christ to his word." 

INVBSTIGATOlt 



No. V. 

Among all the words which give offence to the advocates of 
the triangular scheme, the term Metaphysics stands foremost* 
They abhor it even more than they do morleJity, virtue, or 
even disinterestedness. This prejudice against some, and sd 
many of the best words in our language, is not a mark iti their 
favour : and especially when it is considered that their antipa- 
thy does not stop at the word itself, but goes far beyond, atfd 
aims at the very things these words are used for. 

Concerning these offensive words I have said sonfiething in 
Ibrmer numbers ; but as somewhere on this ground, they have 
elrected one of their strongest fortresses, from which they ke^ 
up a perpetual and running fire of random shot, I eihall sit dowil 
before it in this number: nor do I expect to find it as impreg- 
nable as the den of Cacus. About the word dmnterested, I 
think I have already discharged my doty. It is a term, and 
conveys an idea, well understood, in all our best writers. Ad- 
dison and Jelmson use it frequently in the same sense we lise 
H. A man sees two men in a quarrel, and fiercely contending. 
He steps in between thnm, aud says, ^^ Gentlemen, I have no 
interest in the result of this contention ; I am well disposed to- 
wards you both. Permit me, then', to act as a mediator be- 
tween you." This man. will be likely to have inflofen^^ with 
both these men,, because th'^y perceive that he is e^ii^ely^ 
disinterested. 

I therefore said that no Wcnrd ii our hngiiage was better un- 
dentaod, or more immoveabi]^ teed in ill trae impdrt i hiiva 



kot fijeen a more bandiome illustration of this word than I latd^ 
jread in Cox's life of Melancthon, where he sums up and^finisheB 
the character of that great man by obserTing, that he generally 
acted under the influence of a purely '^ disinterested beneTO- 
lence." But some of our great divines would tell Cox a diC- 
ferent story. Those men, who have eaten freely of the Amor 
suif pretend that it is either a phrase of false import, or else of 
no import at all. 

The word morality has not fared better. They have con- 
demned all its family : for moral, moral agency, moral fitnessy 
moral depravity, and the like, are all considered as Amalekitea, 
and proscribed. Especially the phrase moral virtue^ made up 
of two most offensive words, they regard as bad as the union 
of Herod and iPilate. The word morcU we derive from the 
Latin maraUSf which Is from mos^ a law or custom. Moralify 
is conformity to law, and used in this sense. But has the Chris- 
tiian no morality ? Alas ! some professing Christians have not 
ioiuch. But what did Christ say ? " Think not that I come to 
destroy the law," &c. He goes on to show, that he insisted 
en a purer morality than even the Pharisees, who make clean 
the outside of the cup and platter, but what is within ? — Extor- 
tion and excess. The great command of the law is love : and 
aayjs the eloquent Dr. South,* '' Love is not so much an affec- 
Hon olthe Christian, as it is the very soul of the Christian; he 
does not so much feel it, as he is in if 

Moral virtue is. a conformity to the divine law, or, in other 
wprds^ conformity to God. For as God is love, he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in, God and God in him. Perfect morality, 
therefore, is perfi^ct love to God, by which I understand perfect 
moral virtue. This is also sometimes called charity ; and aa 
much as SL Paul insisted on faith, he had no diminutive opi- 
nion of it <' Now abideth faith, hop^i charity, these three, 
but the greatest of the^e is charity." 

But the priocipal object of this number is Metaphysics, a 
term against which an odium has been excited, and by means 
pf which incalculable mischief has been done. Before I enter 

.'*** An old divine.^ 
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on this sabject I eannot but remark, (bat t consider thii tl (ttfa 
of the most extraordinary controversies ever carried on ; not 
Ho much from its nature as from its means and methods. An 
attempt to cany measures by exciting strong prejudices agaudsC' 
words, at the same time exaggerating and mbrepresenting tbut 
notions pretended to be a£Sxed to those words, and keeping 
ttie grand points of difference wholly out of sight : this courae 
persisted in for years, and pursued with boldness and abundant 
success : I say, these circumstances render this confaroTersy^ 
pertiaps, without a parallel. 

The same things, however, which render this a sikigalar con- 
troversy, render it not a hopeless controversy : for while I am 
perfectly assured that it results from misinformation, in very 
great numbers, I am assured, with a certainty nearly equal, that 
they want nothing but a right understanding of the case to come 
Into, and adopt the truth. Whatever pride of character may do 
with a few men, with whom it may far outweigh the solemn dic- 
tates of conscience, the great body of the people have no motive, 
I might almost say, no selfish motive for preferring error to 
truth. And I am well assured that, at least, some may be con* 
▼inced that their credulity has been imposed upon, and that 
they have been deceived. They may be convinced that error 
has held an ascendancy over truth, not by argument, but by 
efforts of influence from men riding on the shoulders of public 
confidence. 

The case now to be mentioned is one of a most extraordi- 
nary nature. I appeal to the people of this city at large, that 
tibey have been led into the habit of believing that metaphysics 
have no connexion with religion : — that eveiy thing metaphy- 
sical is improper and unbecoming the pulpit, or a gospel ser- 
mon : find that the Hopkinsians have little eke but metaphysics 
in their sermons. They are veiy different from the good old 
woman I once heard of, who, hearing her minister^ ia whom 
she had great confidence, say something alnmt metaphysics, re- 
plied, *^ O yes, I know that Christ b both nuH and fh/tic for 
the poor sinner.*' They do not, however, think quite so welf 
aliout metaphyricB as to JSunk It is both meet and physio for 



tiie uimcr, althous^ quite as moeh mistaktn witb regard to 
what metaphydcs are. 

1 • '< Metaphysics, or ontology 9" says Johnson, '' b the science 
which treats of the affections of being in general " In striet- 
aesSy the whole of truth may be said to be divided into physi- 
•al and metaphysical ; and to say the least, many of the doc* 
trines of religion come properly and strictly within the depart- 
ment of metaphysics. The term affection, as used in the 
above definition, is taken in its larger sense, and in relation 
both to action and passion. ** By the affectioos of being," says 
Dr. Watts, ^ are meant all powers, properties, accidents, re« 
lations, actions, passions, dispositions, internal qualities, exter- 
iAl adjuncts, considerations, conditions, or circumstances what* 
foever.'* (See vol. 6« p. 639.) 

. As it is one object of this number to do away the prejudice 
and opposition in many minds against metaphysics, by show* 
ing to those who have not the advantage of general reading 
what metaphysics truly are ; and, as I have this moment beilcMre 
me the Belgic Encyclopedia, published in the year 1620, and 
dedicated to the lords of the Belgic League, and also Dr. 
Watts' System of Metaphysics, I think it will be useful to laj 
before the reader a compendious view of the subjects of whi^ 
that science treats. If the reader will keep in mind that it Is 
not Edwards nor Hopkins, and if he has not regular^ studied 
metaphyucs, I presume he will not think his labour lost ip 
pernslng this sketch. 

Metaphysics, or ontok>gy, treatsof being, of essence, or nature; 
of mode and ibnn; of existence, whether actual or possiUei 
secessary or cODtiDgent, dependent or independent, whence an- 
•OS the dietinctian be^#en the being of God and of his creatures; 
In the next place, it ecwsiders duration, creation, and preser- 
vation; and, feeder, ki all this chaff and noosenset It then 
eoBsiders'Unilsr and muien; but what doctrines are involved 
lieie't B treats of act and power, of action and pasuveness, 
ofneeesdly and libetfy, and of relative affections; but is all 
tUi MtUog ? Tbi% raider, was the ground which the immor- 
tal Bdwaidseleared of as aangr dangerous errors asHercnlei 
did the wUdemasB of nonitort. It treaU oC tra&^ tB^n^smK 
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and perfection ; principles, causes, and effects ; of sabject and 
adjunct; of time, place, aod ubiquity; of samenessy agree* 
meat, and difference ; of number and order ; of mental rela- 
tions; of abstract notions, signs, words, and terms of art, &e. } 
of the chief kinds and divbions of being, as substance and 
mode, &C. ; of natural, moral, and artificial beings and ideas. 

Metaphysics b the science of being, and there is not a doc- 
trine of religion which relates to being, which is not, more or 
less, metaphysical. Man is a creature, finite, dependent, muta- 
ble, and ignorant; God is the creator, infinite, independent, im- 
mutable, and infinitely wise. Now, in all these, and in aU 
other affections and relatione;, just and correct metaphysical no- 
tions are essentially important to a proper understanding of 
truth. An idea, or notion, or proposition, or argument, is called 
metaphysical, not from any abstruseness or obscurity belonging 
to it, but from its natural arrangement with a great class or o^ 
der of truths. 

Nor has it been a little conducive to the progress and state of^ 
knowledge in modern times, that classification, or, as it may be 
called, generalization, has made such advances; and it was this 
that suggested to the great Leibnitz the idea, that a universal 
language was attainable, and would one day be discovered. 

Having given a general outline of the proper subjects of meta- 
physics, I have, under this particular, only to observe, that the. 
want of correct views of metaphysical subjects is one sourcei 
of the wretched darkness in that theological system which I 
have styled triangular. As I have said in former numbers, the 
divines advocating that system are essentially wanting in their 
knowledge of the powers, affections, and relations of rational 
beings. And, if we can admit their honesty and integrity, we 
have only to conclude that their contemptuous slangs at meta- 
physics, and the still more wretched work they make when 
ihey exhibit a specimen of their own metaphysics, must arise 
from their profound ignorance of that most important science. 

2. The infinitely wise and holy spirit of inspiration, by whom 
the sacred scriptures were dictated itnd inspired, having famisb- 
ed the proper means, has left man to the use of bis awn ikcviy 
Heg in 1^ diBCOwery of natural knowledge i ^»^mpg it alte> 
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(after uidmporftant to arrange and classify^ to distinguish an4 
name, the different departments of science, as mathematics, as- 
tronomy, metaphysics. Yet the science of metaphysics, at 
least, above all others, is abundantly grounded on the scrip* 
tures. The grand and leading truths on i^hich that science rests, 
are not the mere assertions of Edwards, or Locke, or Mal- 
branche, or Stewart, or Bacon, they are laid down in the word 
of God, either by facts or inductions. 

*^ Metaphysics, or ontology, is the science of being, regarding^ 
it in reference to all its powers, properties, accidents, relationsi 
actions, passions, dispositions, qualities, conditions, and cir- 
cumstances." Beings are, God and his creatures. Now, I 
hope that our learned adversaries will be willing to admit that 
the Bible teaches something concerning Grod and his creatures ; 
and, beginning with the first of all propositions, that being exists, 
which, I think, the Bible proves, there is not a power, property, 
or accident, a relation, action, passioo, a disposition, considera- 
tion, or condition of any being, which does not afford an article 
of metaphysical truth and knowledge. 

Reserving the consideration of this subject to a future occa- 
sion, when I can bestow on it that time and attention which are 
due to its vast importance, I shall here only observe, that a 
great part of the truths laid down in the scriptures, are meta- 
physical truths ; and the grandest arguments there found, come 
under the science of ontology. I instance the disputation be- 
tween Job and his three friends ; the arguments and expostula- 
tions of Ezekiel ; the reasonings of St Paul, and even of Christ 
himself. That love is an affection of rational being, is a meta- 

i 

physical proposition : that God loves his kingdom, and that per* 
feet moral virtue consists in the love of being, are equally so* 
That men are under obligation to love God supremely, and 
their neighbours as themselves, are propositions purely metaphy- 
eieal. In short, the grandest of all propositions, viz., that God 
is love, is, in the Invest sense, a purely metaphysical proposi- 
tion : and the arguments by which all these propositions are 
inaiiitkhiedi and, in fact, all abstract terms and ideas belong to 
the same class or order;, 
^nmt 1 may not be iiilBiiiidentoo&) vA \o w^«%ft ^^^^x» 
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It little breath, let me farther obBenre, I am fully airare of the 
difference betvreen the coiiBideration of the affeetioiis of being 
regarded abstractly and in themBelTes, or in their concrete forflB^ 
when considered in conduct and character. In this latter etate 
they give rise to minor distinctions. Thus says Dr. Watts^ 
^^when they relate to kings, subjects, laws, rebellions, all^^ 
tace, treason, &ce., they are called political; when they rekit^ 
to God, holiness, Christianity, repentance, gospel, and salvationy 
ihey are denominated theological ;'' but they still belong to the 
iar more comprehensive class, metaphysical. 
A discourse or discussion on the affections of beings, const'* 

vdered abstractly, in which their nature, principles, operations, 
and laws, are professedly set forth, may be styled a discourse 
on metaphysics, or ontology ; but a religious essay, or sermonf 
or body of divinity, in which metaphysical truths and reason* 
ings are employed, is, nevertheless, denominated theology* 
But what havock a theologian will make, who has no correct 
knowledge of metaphysics, daily experience shows us; and 
two volumes of sermons, lately published in this eity, wonM 
form an incomparable book of reference : of which Twill here* 
after give some specimens. 

8. From the character of God, the nature of his government; 
from the character, duty, and obligations of men ; from the com* 
mands, threatenings, and expostulations of scripture, and firom 
similar sources found in sacred writ, may be deduced the opiv 
nions which the ablest and most judicious metaphysicians have 
advanced concerning the powers and faculties of the sonl^ Tet, 
as I said, the spirit of truth did not instruct men how to nasm 
and classify them, nor with what other sciences to give Ibeui a 
place; But, notwithstanding these advantages, numerous errocai 
and some of them the most dangerous and fiitalir have ever ^ 
fested the Christian church. Some of these errorsaroie daring 
the apostolic age : they have been varying their form and fnfla* 
ence, and maintained their ground through the German nto^* 
mation. * 

' To them, in a great measure, are owing macfa of tlie myBtsr 
eism and absurdity conveyed down ftora age I0 age, ahewt oiiv 

gioMliUn, wbith term Calvin bimsetf aeko^wkdfeeb npt ii ito 
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soriptorcuB, but was invented by Augmtbe. Some bate deidei 
#16 spirituality of the soul : others hare asserted it to be a par- 
dele or emanation of the Deity, and, of course, incapable ^t 
moral stain, or final misery. Some have denied its immortaU^ 
altogether ; and others have supposed it to sleep in the grava 
with the body till the resurrection. Some have maintained^* 
that all the souls of the human race were made at once, and 
are kept somewhere till bodies are ready to receive them: and 
o&ers, that the souls of the human race are one of the inferior 
orders of oeons, or angels that fellt who are thrown into a state 
of forgetfulness, and sent into bodies prepared for them, in or- 
der to a second probation; and it must be confessed that mudi 
of human conduct &vours that idea. 

To this mass of opinions concerning the soul, may be added, 
that some think that there is no such thing as freedom or moral 
agency among creatures ; that they are all like so many ma- 
chines, or automata, moved entirely by superior agency. 
Others, and they are not much more consistent, believe, thatf 
since the fall, men are free to do wrong and not to do right. 
But Bible metaphysics teach, that sinful creatures are, in all re- 
spects, as free as holy ones. It is sufficient to render an action 
accountable, to knoir that it was voluntary. A holy creature 
loves to do right, as well as a sinful one does to do wrong. 
We hear none of this metaphysical jargon before courts of jus- 
tice, when a man is convicted of a crime. We never hear it 
urged that he did it because he was not a moral agent to do 
right 

If the reader will turn back to the contrast of sentiment, at 
the commencement of the third number, be will perceive that 
file true origin of nearly all the difference, arises from false me- 
lapbyrica. Nor do I think, that even the notion of limited 
atonement is altogether independent of that prolific source of 
error, as I shall hereafter show; 

Nothing can be more idarming, nothing more ominous to thf 
friends of truth, or more hostile to the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, than the efforts of many to banish metaphysics from 
theology, and render them disgusting. Artful and designing 
men know fte efficacy of tUs praettoe* list lia.^ tok.'iS^Mift^^^M^ 
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ikfiise into the minds of the moBs of people, that metaphysieil 
iixe something odious and foreign to religion : that any thing 
metaphysical is not preaching Christ They then go on to ex- 
tend and deepen this prejudice: Anjr thing argumentative, anjr 
train of close reasoning, however demonstrative, however con- 
ducted in the strong light of intuitive evidence, it is no matter, 
they have but one sentence to pronounce, they can refute it all 
in a moment : they need only say, ^* Ah ! this metaphysical 
reasoning is not the Gospel.'' And to the mind duly prepared 
by prejudice, and ignorant of the nature of metaphysics, it is all 
answered and refuted. There are books now in this city, 
there is Edwards on the Will, in which the grounds taken are 
as demonstrably and unanswerably maintained as any argument 
found in Euclid : and many of these anti-metaphydcal declaini- 
ers, when in companies where they are ashamed to say other- 
wise, will freely own it : yet the same arguments which Edwardb 
uses, when used by others, these same men, when in other com- 
panies, will refute in a moment — *^ Ah ! it is all metapliysical 
jargon I It is not preaching Christ !" Thus they have found 
out a way in which they can easily confront the eloquence of 
Whitefield, or the argument of Warburton. They have only 
to say to their infatuated admirers, *' It is too metaphysical ; 
this is not the Gospel f* and the work is done. 

But the worst evil, and that which will increase it in a geo- 
metrical ratio, is still untouched. This abhorrence and pro- 
scription of metaphysics is spreading into a much wider circle. 
Young men, educated for the ministry, are carefully imbued 
in this aqua turbida, and they will soon cast up mire and dbi 
enough, in their sermons. Instead of reading Locke and Ed- 
wards, which, either with or without teachingi they will be 
made to abhor, they are kept for months or years poring over 
rusty folios of modern Latin, whose very style mi^t either 
cause or cure a Tertian ague ; and which, if put into an alem- 
liic, till all their crude notions and common places bad passed 
over, would come out a moderate duodecimo of excellent 
matter. 

From these lovely folios, they must next trudge through ths 
MerculetLa labour of copying, perhaps, Dr. ^ TerbiageV -vapid. 
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toanuscript lectures on moral philosophy, or somethiDg else, a 
task as useful as to set them to see how many times a day they 
could throw the same stick of wood out of the third story win* 
dow ; and, at any rate, it keeps them as clear of any correct 
notions of metaphysics : whether it keeps them as clear of er- 
ror, is another question. When these young men come before 
the puhlic, you will soon hear about " imputed ^uilt" — natural 
inability — moral agency' to do wrong — limited atonement- 
permissive decrees — faith the sum of religion,* &c. &c. 

4. I am perfectly aware of the task I encounter by taking 
this ground, and coming out in sueh plain language : I have 
counted the cost, and am prepared to meet the consequences* 
I have been long a spectator on this ground, and have marked^ 
with undescribable emotions, the progress of this whole business $ 
and it is not a hasty resolution that I have taken to lay it before 
the public. When I hear one with an easy, nay, careless slang, 
eiLplode the truths of God, and the dictates of his everlasting 
gospel under the slur of metaphysics — when I hear metaphy- 
sics themselves .branded as error or nonsense, by many who 
ere grossly ignorant of what they are, and by others, who, if 
they are ignorant, are wilfully and criminally so — ^when I know 
they do it to answer a purpose so fatal in its nature and conse- 
quences, I cannot be silent 

But there is one point of view in which this subject has not 
been brought before the public, and with which I shall close 
tills number, together with this series. These professed adver- 
saries of metaphysics resort to them as often as Edwards, or 
Hopkins, or any of their admirers and followers do. And, per- 
haps, it is owing to the wretched work they make with them 
that they are ashamed of the term, and wish to whelm it under 
disgrace and darkness. I shall give a few instances. 

The public knows the uproar that is raised against the Hop- 
kiBsianSi for holding that the divine agency was concerned in 
the origin of evlK But have these humble, modest, unassuming 
people, no ideas about that point ? What says their Standard ? 
their almost inspired assembly of divines, in their catechism T*^ 

^ See Romejm's pennons, voL I. p. 69^ at top. 
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their assembly of divines, on whose incomparable skill and pro-^ 
fandity they lay such stress ? ' " The decrees of Ood (xre his eter^ 
nal purpose, whereby, Jhr his own glory, he JbreoreUUns whatso" 
ever comes to ptzss.*^ And the apostle Paul, no doubt, bears 
them out in this declaration; for he declares, that God *' works 
all things after the counsels of his own will/' Now, according 
to the assembly, sin was foreordained, for it has surely cotne to 
pass. *' O, no, that is metaphysics !*' Any reasonable mind 
may perceive, that nothing can destroy the connexion between 
the actions of a creature, and the agency of an infinitely wise 
and powerful Creator, who made him, and constituted hia pow- 
ers and faculties. " O, no, that is metaphysics f Admit that 
a creature acts freely, God ordained and decreed that he should 
act freely, and his acting one way no more frustrates the decree 
than his acting another. *' O, no, that is metaphysics T' God's 
decree no more impairs the accountableness or moral quality 
of a sinful than a holy action. ^' O. no, that is metaphysics !'' 
The scripture declares that God decreed some wicked actions; 
and if so, why not ail? ^O, no, that is metaphysics V Sin 
was either decreed, or it was not decreed. ^^ O, no, that is 
metaphysics !'* If it was decreed, and the divine i^ency no- 
-ways concerned in bringing it to pass, then Paul was mistaken, 
for God does not work all things after the counsels of bb own 
will, but, on the contrary, he works many things after the coun^ 
eels of some other being. *' O, no, that is too metaphysical !" 

But let us see how they talk about this matter. They say, 
that sin was merely the fruit of the free agency of a creature* 
And so, I answer, is every other act of his, when his will is not 
inclined by superior power. But who is the author of that free 
agency P '' O, that is metaphysics again \^ But their meta- 
physics will fairly make out that neither the purposes, nor Hm 
agency of God, is at all concerned with the free actions of crea* 
tures, and will effectually overturn the doctrine of decrees, and 
establish, not Arminianism, but some ism far beyond it : will 
not only destroy all true metaphysics, but contradict a mnltt* 
tude of passages of scripture. 

Some have set up, and dwelt upon the idea, that it has been 
better, on the whole, for God's kingdomi that sin has takea 
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place. I mention this, however, not as any distinguishing sen- 
timent of the Hopkinsians, but merely as an opinion which 
some of them have advanced. Against this, an outcry has been 
made, and a " strange horror" excited, because it is metaphy- 
sical. And, reader, I appeal to any man's understanding, 
whether this is not a reasonable, and almost a self-evident, sup- 
position. If the assembly of divines are correct, and if God 
has " for his own glory foreordained whatsoever comes to pass," 
which is as metaphysical a proposition as ever was in print, 
then surely he foreordained sin, because he saw it would be 
for his glory. 

And what have been the consequences of the existence of 

sin ? I answer, the infinitely glorious work of redemption ; the 

union of the' divine and human natures ; the most glorious ma* 

nifestation of God to his moral kingdom, through Jesus Christ. 

^This is metaphysical ; but is it therefore incorrect 1 

Let us see by what kind of metaphysics this is refuted. A 
great Doctor comes forward and asserts, that it is not proper to 
say that the whole plan of divine administration is the best pos- 
sible ; for we do not know but that God might have made a dif- 
ferent plan equally good, or perhaps better. If God is good, that 
goodness would lead him to prefer a good plan to a bad one ; and 
equally so, to prefer a greater to a smaller degree of good : . but if 
his goodness be equal to his power, and both are infinite, then tlie 
same goodness which would lead him to prefer a greater to a less 
degree of good, would lead him to prefer the greatest possible 
degree of good in his entire plan. As to alterations or difier 
ences, we are compelled to believe that the divine scheme, as 
it is, was preferred to all others, for such reasons as infinite wis- 
dom approved. Our ignorance furnishes no more objection to 
saying that God's plan is the best possible than it is to our say- 
ing that it is a good plan. To say, therefore, that it would have 
been as well or better for God's kingdom, if sin had never ta- 
ken place, is an impeachment of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. 

What kind of metaphysics are brought against the doctrine 
of nun'ol inability 1 Why, they say that a sinner is not a moral 
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ligent to do right, buf is one to do wron^;. Some, iodeed, deay 
the BiDDer's moral agency, together with his probatioDary state. 
I caDDOt here descend to a consideration of their arguments : 
but how remote from the general strain of divine truth revealed 
in God's word ! how contrary to the testimony of our own ex- 
perience and feelings ! The word of God declares our actions 
to be free and accountable, and we feel and know that they are 
voluntary. All parts of the scriptures declare that God is 
waiting the repentance and return of the wicked, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
The obvious motive of the cry that is raised against metaphy- 
sics, is to screen errors from the lash of truth, and from the resist- 
less force of demonstrative argument : and if certain men have 
found themselves urged to dwell upon the argumentative strain, 
it has been owing to the obtrusive and importunate efforts of 
error to uphold and extend the dominion of darkness. And it 
is rare that Satan has ever resorted to so subtile, so dangerous, 
or so successful an artifice. What method can be more con- 
Tenient, or more summary, to close the ear of thousands against 
conviction, than to say this argument is metaphysical: ahl 
that book is nothing but metaphysics I 

The prejudice that has been excited, with efforts protracted 
through a series of years, and cherished with such care and 
sseal; the prejudice of very many in this city against NewrEngland 
sentiments, has been owing, in a great measure, to the ceaseless 
operation of this mischievous engine. The perpetual fire of 
Vesta was never watched with such sleepless eyes, nor nou- 
rished with such abundant fuel. And what harvest has grown 
up and ripened from this assiduous cultivation ? Shall I say a 
harvest of errors? The mixtures of religion of any sort are 
bardly sufficient to include theological errors : there is inanity 
of sentiment ; there is emptiness of mind ; there is negation 
of thought ; people are not instructed. 

The New England Sermons, Essays, and Tracts,^ which here 
are absolutely and roundly condemned, as metaphyiaeal hair- 
tplitting, are in fact able and unanswerable d«monstratioii8 of 
the most important truths of GodSs word i earned liooie ta th^ 
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underBtanding and conscience by evidence; and as secure from 
refutation as the solid shores that bound the ocean are from the 
waves that break upon them. I cannot but think it inevitable, 
that the public eye will be struck with two volumes q{ triangular 
sermons lately exhibited in this city. I entreat the reader of ser- 
mons to lay them by the side of a book of the sermons of Ed- 
wards, or of Emmons, and have the patience to examine and 
compare. I trust the white paper and conspicuous print will 
not be admitted to have any weight in the comparison, and I 
have nothing more to ask, and nothing to fear. The reader 
cannot but perceive the gaunt sides, narrow figure, and sharp 
corners of the triangle. No propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world will there meet his eye. The non-elect is, indeed, 
in one place, insulted with the declaration that he will be 
punished for not believing that Christ died for him. (P. 109, 
vol. 1. 6th line from the top.) The beauty and glory of reli- 
gion, as consisting in the whole train of lovely virtues and graces, 
beginning with supreme love to God, nowhere meets the eye, 
and captivates the heart. But, on the contrary, the reader is 
told that '* the righteousness of faith is the radical principle of 
revealed religion, from Genesis to Revelation " (Vol. 1. p. 69, 
at top.) And I will here stop to tell him that there is one place, 
, at least, where a more radical principle is mentioned. (1 Cor. 
xiii. 13.) " Now abideth faithy hope, charity, but the greatest 
of these is charity." 

The author himself seems aware of his triangular figure, 
when he observes, in his Preface, that there will be perceived 
*' a recurrence of the same thoughts and often of the same 
manner of expression." This be accounts for by observing, 
that '' Great and. general principles are closely connected, and 
80 incorporated with the results of these principles, that it is 
not posuble for a person whose opinions on these principles 
and their results are definite and unwavering, to conceal or 
dissemble his views or feelings." 

I had no thoujsfat of making remarks on style, but I must 
confess this sentence presents a heap of opinions, principles,^ 
luid lesultB, which reiniadfl me of the gordian knot. Does he 
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mean to say that the great and general principles of religion 
and natural philosophy are connected, and incorporated with 
the results of the principles of mathematics, and that it is not 
possible for a person whose opinions on the principles of ma- 
thematics Ktid their results are definite and unwavering, to 
conceal or dissemble his views or feelings about politics 1 All 
this might be understood, for his grand proposition is, that 
great and general principles are closely connected: which is of 
the highest kind of universalsy rendered so by the removal of 
all notes of particularity, as logicians tell us. But if great and 
general principles are connected, then the great and gene- 
ral principles of religion and natural philosophy are connected, 
and so are those of law and physic. But his second proposition 
is more extraordinary ; for he says, that great and general prin- 
ciples are incorporated with the results of these principles : with 
a different usque ad, he seems here to mean certain principles he 
had in his eye, but leaves us to conjecture what ; therefore, I 
substitute mathematics, and it will stand thus : " The great and 
general principles of religion and natural philosophy are counect- 
ed and incorporated with the results of the principles of the ma- 
thematics/' His third proposition is a consequence, viz. '* There- 
fore, it is not possible for a person whose opinions on these prin- 
ciples and results are definite and unwavering to conceal or dis- 
semble his views or feelings." But, reader, does fixedness of 
opinion, concerning any principles and results, offer any apology 
for repetition, or render concealment or dissembling impossible ? 
The reader may repress his surprise that 1 dwell on this 
matter, for certainly if Stephens, or Bentley, or Scaliger, might 
give a column on a word in Virgil, I may speculate a tittle on 
half a page of this preface, -^ quod, sine dubio, fuit elalKMratum 
iodustria* et prefectom ingenio." And I shall make bold ta 
offer this as a specimen of the metaphysics of these people 
Now, reader, this whole argument is falser Its premises ar^ 
not true, and, if they were, the conclusioo does not follow; apd, 
if it did, it does not answer the purpose intended by it. In the 
first place, ^ great and general principles are not necessarily, 
general^, conae^edi" for,, if they are, tbe eanstructioa J( 
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have given above is correct. They may be found in the same 
subject, but are perfectly distinct and independent In the se- 
cond place, they are not incorporated with the results of each 
other, nor with their own results. These words, so connected, 
make a flourish, but mean nothing. But in the third place : If it 
be admitted that all general principles are connected, and their 
results, vice versa, incorporated together, (a most horrid idea !) 
and if also admitted, that a man is definite and unwavering in his 
opinion about them, that is no reason or apology for a repeti- 
tion of the same thought, much less for not concealing or dis- 
sembling his opinions. 

How much better would have been the authors apology for 
a perpetual recurrence of a few ideas, had he said, " The man 
who moves in a triangle has but three short lines to trace, and 
three corners to turn?" " O ye Corinthians, ye are straitened 
i^ your own bowels !" 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No. VI. 

I HAVE before me the Pastoral Letter of the Synod of Phila** 
delphia, dated Lancaster, September 20th, 1816) of which I 
give the first paragraph. 

^' Christian Brethrek, 

'' The Synod assembled in Lancaster, at the present time^ 
consists of a greater number of members than have been con* 
vened at any meeting for many years ; and from their free con- 
Tersation on the state of religion, it appears, that all the Pres^ 
byteries are more than commonly alive to the in^)ortance of 
contending earnestly for the faith, once delivered to the saints^ 
and of resisting the iptroduction of Arian, Socinian, Arminian, 
and Hopkinsian heresies; which are some of the means by 
Wlhich the enemj of souls would, if possible, deceive tba jerj 
dftct-*' 
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l%e third paragraph runs thus : ^' May the time never coint»^ 
in which our ecclesiastical courts shall determine that Hop- 
kinsianism and the doctrines of our confession of faith are the 
same thing ; or that men are less exposed now, than in the days 
ef the apostles^ to the danger of perverting the right ways of 
the Lord." 

People of the union, hear this, and feel what gratitude yoii 
owe to a good Providence, which shields your religious rights 
from the persecuting fury of bigotry and intolerance. The 
tocsin is now blown, and while Truth grasps her sword, and 
Charity veils her face, let Vigilance light her lamp, and stand at 
her threshold. 

I had closed this series, and sent it to the press, but this ex- 
traordinary letter merits immediate consideration. Shall I di^ 
my pen in ridicule, and expose this transaction in the mock 
robe it merits ? Alas ! this cloud of darkness throws every ob- 
ject under a shade too mournful to admit of using the livelier 
colours. 

Do we, then, in this Pastoral Letter, hear the voice and the 
sentiments of the fathers of the church, the ceutral section of 
the General Assembly — that augUst body reared by divine grace^ 
in this free and happy country, and by the special blessing of 
God grown to a size so majestic, in a time so comparatively 
short ? That Assembly, now spreading its branches to the east 
and west, to the north and to the south, with the prospect of a 
boundary that may still expand for ages t 

Where are the great and benevolent founders of these Synods, 
and of this Assembly ? Has the angel of heavenly love, and 
charity, and peace, together with them, taken her flight forever? 
Ye spirits of Davies, and Witherspoon, and Finley;, of Rodgers 
and M'Whorter, under whose mild and harmonizing influence 
this tree was planted, unless removed from all knowledge of 
its prospects and dangers — from all sympathy with this resjon 
of sin and death, can you behold a devouring flame kindled in 
its central boughs, and not feel a momentary thrill of anxiety f 

I cannot but indulge in reflections like these, when I advert 
to the character, the temper, the spirit, the wisdom of the men, 
who, under God, were the founders of these religiottd instlto- 
tions. I mention these meUi not because they were the ooff 
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men concerned in that great and benevolent work ; there were 
many others equally engaged, and perhaps some equally useful. 
The reader will now perceive the justice of the remarks 
made in the former series, concerning the opposition made to 
the strain of doctrine called Hopkinsian. In this number I shall 
call his attention to a few remarks on this Pastoral Letter of 
the Synod of Philadelphia. 

1. It is impossible not to perceive that Hopkinsianism is the 
grand error aimed at in that letter. They declare in the same 
letter that there never was but one Socinian Society within the 
bounds of the Synod, and it could not be thought necessary to 
send a circular letter to all the congregations in the Synod, 
and, in fact, to all the continent, on account of one Antitrinita- 
rian Society. An act so official and formal, for a single con* 
gregation, and that, perhaps, a very small one, would scarcely 
appear decorous. As to Arianism, it is doubtful whether they 
have an individual of that heresy in all their bounds. They 
certainly have not a congregation of that order. 

Nor did I ever know till now, nor was there ever a solitaiy 
instance, as I have heard, of any public body, in the United 
States, publishing a formal denunciation of Arminianism as 
heresy. The term Arminian is variously used and understood, 
and is applied to various shades of difference, from Arminius, 
the founder of the sect Few, if any, of the protestant churches 
have chosen to censure Arminianism as a damnable heresy ; 
and it has never been done, before the present instance, in this 
coontry. 

The Philadelphia Synod seem to have forgotten that very 
large and respectable bodies of Christians, in our own country, 
such as the Episcopalians, Methodists, and several others, are 
iisuaUy denominated Arminians. All these they have con- 
demned, in the severest and strongest terms, as heretics; have 
held them up to public odium and abhorrence. Whatever 
that Synod may think, I cannot but esteem them Christian 
churches, comprising many members of great piety, and having 
many divines of distinguished eminence. It has pleased God 
to make the chnreh of England, or the nation professing that 
fidtb^ te grand barrier of the Protestant cause in Christendom 

n 
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for ages past, and manj of their divines are among the bright* 
est oraamenf s of the ehurch of Christ ; God forbid that I ahoidd 
call them, or think them, heretics. 

2. Had this language been held in some anonymous pubUca- 
tion ; had it appeared in the writings of some individual, as his 
own private opinion ; had it appeared in a public journal ; had 
it been delivered in a sermon from the desk, the individual 
might have been thought overheated in his zeal, and carried 
beyond the bounds of his own cool reason. But what is it ? In 
what form does it meet our eye ? It is the act of a great num- 
ber ; the act of professed ministers of Christ and ambassadors 
of God ; it is the act of an ecclesiastical court, the central Sy- 
nod of the union ; it is in the nature of a law, or rule, and set 
as a precedent for all other ecclesiastical courts, and for all fu- 
ture time. 

S. It condemns, at one stroke, an immense body of Chris- 
trans in New-England, where, it is well known, this strain 
of sentiment prevails almost universally, and that whole body, 
in its various sections, are amicably represented in the general 
assembly ; and their representatives, from year to year, set oa 
the same seats by the side of members of this Synod. More- 
over, the assembly is, also, represented in the various conven- 
tions, or associations, of the New-England churches, whenever 
they assemble. But this would be a small consideration is 
comparison with another : Many ministers and churches, wha 
actually belong to the general assembly, perhaps one thirds 
perhaps one Imlf, are full in this strain of doctrine, and are con*> 
demned as heretics by this pastoral letter. 

4. The sentiments usually denominated Hopkinsian were 
never considered as heresy by the founders of the Presbyterian 
church in America, nor by the wisest and ablest divines, who 
differed with them, in any subsequent period, in Europe or 
America. Nothing was ever further from their thoughts than 
any idea of making them at all a breaking point in church com- 
munion and fellowship. Candidates for the ministry were ne- 
ver impeded in their progress, or censured for holding tkem. 
Ordination, or licensure, was never refused to a man who pro- 
fessed them, nor was any bar laid in (he way of his aooedlDg to 
BDjr vacant church which had g^ven him a call. Namesi suf- 
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ficient to fill this paper, are now in my recolleetion of ministerf 
and licentiates coming from New- England, and settling withia 
the bounds of the general assembly, who are full in these seor 
timents ; and of ministers and licentiates going from the bounds 
of the general assembly, to settle in the congregational churchei 
of New-England. No test, abjuration, or oath of purgation, has 
ever been imposed or taken iu either case ; no dark suspiciona 
or jealousies ; no whisperings or calumnies resorted to in the 
general operation of these removals in this wide extent of 
country. The trustees of Princeton college did not start and 
shudder with horror at Jonathan Edwards when they called 
him to the high and honourable station of president, although 
the heresies of his sentiments had been long promulgated and 
known. But I shall not descend to names, otherwise I might 
intoduce a list of great length and equal respectability, which 
might have cooled this fervid ebullitioo of ecclesiastical censora 
and proscription. 

5. The measures taken by the Synod of Philadelphia are 
pregnant with mischief, misery, and ruin ; and, all cireumstaii* 
ces considered, I question whether the annals of the Christian 
church afford a greater instance of rashness, imprudence, im- 
policy, or injustice. Do they, indeed, imagine that this watch- 
word will be taken from them, and that all the Synods in this 
connection will ring with this dreadful denunciation, '* Herb- 
8T, and the means by whiehy if it were possible^ the enemy qf 
souls wovM deceive the very elect ?^^ What are we to expect 
next, provided this Synod act in character with their sentence 
and injunction? What is the rule of the everlasting gospel t 
'* A heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject,'' 
What is to be the regular operation of this business, provided all 
who differ from Hopkinsianism shall condemn ii as heresy ? 
Individual members are to be hurled out of churches; churches 
are to be rent with disputes and divisions, and some of them 
severed from Presbyteries ; Presbyteries are to be tamed cat 
of Synods, and Synods divided ; and, by th|s time, what he- 
comes of the Assembly itself? Its full orb will wane, and pre- 
sent ^ fading and sickly crescent; " will become a proverb 
and by-wor^i a reproaeh andastonishmeul" Ici iSl naafii^^ 
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And what impression will this measure make on the pnblis 
mind? How will it appear to this young and rising nadoDj 
whose struggles for her own independence and freedom are not 
yet forgotten ? How will it strike at the feelings of the great 
and highly respectable fraternity of the Episcopal institutioDi 
who are carelessly anathematized as heretics, merely for a 
handsome pretext to lengthen out the rod over their shoulders 
to reach others ? For it is not to be doubted that that form of 
speech, *' Arians, Sociniaos, Arminians," &c.y was resorted to 
merely to make the bundle of heretics as huge as possible, that» 
by a kind of indiscrimination, the censure, the single censure on 
tbe heads of the Hopkinsians might not seem solitary and par- 
tial ; in short, that it might appear one sweeping stroke at all 
heresy. 

But I asked, in a former paragraph, whether we were to un- 
derstand this as the voice and sentiment of the fathers and 
counsellors of the Presbyterian church. I rejoice to say, for 
the honour of my country, and for the religion I profess, that 
nothing is fiBtrther from it. I recognise, in this act, the features 
of some fierce and furious spirits, who, in an inauspicious hour 
of darkness and incaution, gained so much the ascendant in that 
body as to procure this abortion of a BuU^ who has faintij 
roared once, and will never be heard again. I have no doubt 
that its authors, ere this, do, even in their closets, shudder be- 
fore the bar of public sentiment; that they, severally and indi- 
Tidually, wish that, at that moment, they •had been a day's joor- 
ney from that Synod, and employed in a manner, if it woold 
not promote, that would not endanger the prosperity and exist- 
ence of the church. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO THE LEARNED, AND LONG-LIVED, 

JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE, EsquniEs. 



Gentlemen, 

It is well known that every artist and handicrafli-man is desirous 
•f haying his work approved, both as a source of emolument and re- 
putation. This principle operates, probably, with greater force on 
the minds of authors than of any other class of men. For, aside either 
of profit or reputation, with which most writers have little to do, there is a 
great pleasure in knowing, that we have power to engage the attention 
of gentlemen of learning and leisure, or ladies of beauty and fortune, 
even though they may dislike our productions. To know that oup 
works circulate thrdugh the finest parlours, where the pictures of heroes 
and princes, nobles and beauties, may gaze silently upon them ; — to 
know that they sometimes repose on the marble, beneath mirrors of 
the greatest value and purest reflection, by which their number is 
doubled, or on the purple sofa with the lap-dog, whence they may 
be lifted with the fairest hand, and their titles read, though their leaves 
are never turned over, or, perhaps, on the elegant piano, mingled with 
leaves of musick, where, had they but ears, they might hear strains 
sweeter than the harp of Orpheus, or the melting voice of Sappho; and 
thence come to their long quietus, behind the folding glasses of the book- 
case, where they enjoy perpetual and dignified repose, till, overhaled by 
executors, the ministers of the dead, and, perhaps, go thence to auc- 
tioo ; this, I say. Gentlemen, is food to the innocent and noble ambition 
of writers. And even at the auction, honour still pursues them : for, 
perhaps, the auctioneer holds up a book, and says to the admiring 
rabble, ** Here, Gentlemen, here is a book from the select library of 
Lord Mumble : see it — the leaves are as bright as though they had 
never seen the sun." And, perhaps, Jack Fribble bids it off, and, with- 
out tarnishing its pure pages by one exposure to the inclement air, it 
goes to^inother respite of thirty years. 

Such views and feelings we have. Gentlemen, and I beg you to ex- 
case the plain concession of one who is ne'er the less sincere fox t^kA. 
having 8to<yed tlte mollia tempera fandi. But we Yi^ve %\X^ s-^Xvovex 
lK>pc8 than these : When a book (goes from out WuOA) ^« w^Vwx^l 



look forvf ard, till, wrapped in future vision, we fancy it, at leog^th, to hare 
escaped the ravages of time — to have survived more generations than 
the Pylean sage — to have overlived removals, revolutions, wars, fires, 
floods, and worms, till its lacerated covers, yellow paper, perforated 
leaves, and rounded angles, no less than its antique orthography and 
obsolete style, declare it full three hundred years old. Then we know it 
becomes invaluable, of course, especially,if age has rendered it illegible. 
It then is purchased by Dr. Flummery, a descendant of the present 
family of that name, which I know will never become extinct, and is 
worthy of scholiasts, readings, glossaries, and notcB variorum. I 
shall say nothing of succeeding and splendid editions ; it is among the 
old authors, and that is sufficient. Thus, again, it goes on, rising from 
dust and ashes, like a Phoenix, once or twice in six hundred years, 
and triumphing over every thing, till it swells the flame of the last 
conflagration. Animated by such prospects, no wonder men are wil- 
ling to write in a garret, dine on a crust, direct their pen by the light 
of vellum, and sleep on a pallet of straw. 

I have mentioned these things, Gentlemen, that you may perceive 
I am no stranger to the feelings of an author. Sed nunc ad propositum : 
You are to know, that the Triangle has had a tolerable circulation 
in this country ; but the grand desideratum is to get it beyond the 
Atlantic, and to have it read, if possible, in England. Whether it is 
because books cannot move against the sun, I do not know, but few 
of our books perform transatlantic journeys. As I have no great 
faith in the subject I have chosen, to give it an interest in distant coun- 
tries, nor have I full confidence in the execution of the work to ac- 
complish that end, I must rely on a dedication, as many others have 
done, to carry the book where, otherwise, it would probably never go. 
And when you understand these to be among my motives for selecting 
you, 1 presume you will justify my conduct, and accept the offering 
humbly laid at your feet. 

I beg permission to dedicate to you, Grentlemen, from the grand 
consideration of your amazing longevity, which, though it has never 
occurred to any one before, (and I admire that it has. not,) will be con- 
sidered by every reader as a proper motive. Your career began be- 
fore the reigos of the Henrys and Edwards; and you witnessed the 
conflicts between the red and white rose; you lived through the 
Republic and the storms raised by Cromwell; you witnessed the 
calamaties of the inauspicious house of Stuart — saw the Restoration — 
the Revolution — and have known the times ever since. You saw and 
heard all the controversies of Papist and Protestant, Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, Roundheads, Independents, Covenanters, Puritans, 
triends, &c. You witnessed the agitations and intrigues of the Rye- 
house plot ; saw the fall of Sydney and Russell ; the bigotry and folly 
of the second James, and the vices and vagaries of the second Charles ; 
the feverish greatness and doubtful glory of William, and the uncer- 
tain, inconsistent, and anxious administration of Anne. You must 
have frequented the courts adorned and dignified by the presence of 
Bacon, Hale, Coke, Mansfield, and Blackstone. You have often stood 
by when the elder Pitt thundered in the ear of the nation, and you 
saw the conflict of talents and stupidity, of corruption and integrity, of 
pride and folly, when the British empire was severed, and our coun- 
try declared independent. 
With such experience, Gentlemen, as you have had, and such ob- 
servation as you must have made, wVialTCva^ \ iio\. expect? I have 
frequently aiiuded to the times o{lhQB.eiQtma,V\o\i\ ^Q\k\iH^^^t^>^ 
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all those times, and, no doubt, could write a history that would in- 
struct, if not surprise, the world. To you I confidently, and may safe- 
ly, appeal for the correctness of my declarations and statements. 

To almost antediluvian longevity you add an unimpeached, and, of 
course, an unimpeachable reputation. Though you have been the 
constant attendants of the grandest courts of justice for many centv- 
ries, without ever absenting yourselves on any occasion, your names 
are always pronounced with respect and gravity, both in doors and 
out, by the bench., bar, clients, and spectators : a felicity which never 
fell to the lot of any other nien. This singular felicity you derive 
from your impartialiiy, which is as far beyond all comparison, as are 
your longevity and reputation. Your sole object is to guard the liber- 
ties and repose of honest men against the rash and litigious ; to see 
that suits, which are legally commenced, should be duly prosecutedy 
and not to suffer a man to harass his neighbour awhile, and then skulk 
in silence behind the curtain. Of course, there would have been a 
peculiar propriety in dedicating every part of this work to you. 

But, Gentlemen, that trait which I especially admire in your cha- 
racters, is that independence of mind which never has forsaken you 
in the worst of times, when tyrants frowned and threatened, nor in 
the softest and most luxurious, when dissipation allures the brave, and 
flattery circumvents the wise. Even when the stern Henry sent the 
lovely and virtuous Ann Boleyn to the block, and the worthy, but too 
yielding, Cranmer to the flames, you stood your ground, and felt no fear ; 
when the bloody Mary illuminated England with the flames of mar- 
tyrs ; when the perjured and horrid Jeffries rendered the circuit of his 
court like the path of the destroying angel, you, Gentlemen, never 
deviated from the path of justice, and no one impeached your conduct, 
entertained a suspicion of your integrity, or a thought prejudicial to 
your welfare. 

As you have never swerved in storms of despotic fury or republican 
ferocity ; as papal pride, episcopal power, independent arrogance, 
and libertine licentiousness, could never affect you ; as you are always 
the same in the calm of peace and rage of war, the quietude of esta- 
blishment and whirl of revolution, the night of anarchy and the noon 
of order, it is to such men as yoii 1 may safely ^k to patronize my 
work. 

I have duly considered, Gentlemen, that you are not lawyers, 
though that class certainly excels all others in point of eloquence ; and 
a real orator cannot be a bigot, though many of them are no incompe> 
tent judges of theological opinions and doctrines : yet, they are gene- 
rally engaged in professional business, and have not leisure to divide 
their attention, or bestow their patronage on any side of a i'eligious 
controversy. And I heartily wish that a less number of them were 
like Gailio, " who cared for none of these things." I am likewise 
consoled by the consideration that you are not popular men: *' For," 
says Sir William Temple, ** come not too near to a man studying to 
rise in popular favour unless you can aid him in his grand object, lest 
you meet with a repulse." There may be, indeed, contriyed a reci- 
procity of interest and obligation, and then you can advance with the 
proper overture, " TiftWa me ettHillabo <e;"* then it will do. But 
you, Gentlemen, are in pursuit of no man*s favour, suffrage, influence, 
or patronage. You have seen, from the raised platform of solid re^v>-- 
tatipn, numerous generations of ambiti6u& mew ^t^&'^vci^ \^t ^QxcvvcASk^.k 

• Tickle me, snd V\\ ti<ik\e ^wi. 



disapp^r, like insects swept into the lake, by the sudden wing of th« 
tcmipest, while yourselves remain unmoved. 

Moreover, you are not authors — from whom an author ds rarely g-ets 
patronage as a hungry man does food from ravens ; for, says Johnson> 
few things can be published, however exalted or mean, however con- 
temptible or meritorious, however g^at or little, from which au author 
will not fancy some obstruction in some channel of his fame, some 
diminution of the splendour of his reputation. The public mind can- 
not be more than occupied, and, as each author hopes to seize a hemis- 
phere at least, and some more, as you see, every new candidate for 
notice and applause must take, perhaps, a share from those that occu- 
pied it before ; and great authors act on one another like the disturb- 
ing influences of the planets on the centre of gravity, by which it is often 
caused to vacillate. Well it is that some of them do not drag it beyond 
the orbit of Saturn. But you. Gentlemen, are no authors, /iomine« viventes 
edU — and living- men are you likely to remain. You have none of these 
low prejudices and selfish feaic. You do not say of one excellent book, 
it is very well, but the author was a plagiarist ; of another, it is dull and 
tedious, and not worth reading; of a third, it is written withability, but the 
sentiments are false ; of a fourth, the author meant well, but his subject 
was badly handled : and so on to the hundredth, with a hut to every 
one of them. Not but that there may, indeed, be such huts in reality, 
for noost human things have a hut ; but all these huis of authors, are 
generally expounded by one, viz., hul I am an author, which may 
properly be called the author's hut. 

Equal cause have I to rejoice, that you are not princes or nobles ; in 
which case, among numerous candidates of patronage and favour, I 
should have cause to fear that one so obscure and remote might be 
overlooked, or, perhaps, easily outbid by skilful flattery, or, per- 
haps, by arguments more shining and solid, and motives addressed 
more home to the heart. Yet, when it is considered that any man 
of wealth has substantially the same ability to patronise books and 
literature that princes have, and, perhaps, fewer demands on their 
liberality in proportion to their ability, it is not to be doubted that a 
full share of princes have been patrons of learning* 

I scarcely nee^ say, that you. Gentlemen, are not cleiigymen, 
otherwise there woiild have been the greatest temerity and presump- 
tion in this dedication. Had you been clergymen, and upon a careful 
enumeration of your sides and angles had found them to be six, instead 
of threatening to prosecute the Investigator, as some clergymen, after 
counting up, have done, you would, perhaps, have done what would 
have been much worse — you would have taken no notice ofU. It is 
with clergymen as with all other classes of men; some of them are 
very good men, and some are quite the other way, as you, in a life of 
several hundred years, must doubtless have observed. The good cler- 
gymen, which I hope, in some countries, bear some respectable pro-^ 
portion to the whole number, in a degree resemble the elect ; they 
are mingled with a numerous class, from which no mortal eye can 
certainly distinguish them.' Few men are viler in the sight of heaven, 
or more full of mischief among men, than an impious clergyman ; and 
none have done more to obstruct the progress of truth, and the inte- 
rests of religion, than this ill-fated class. I'hey derive their extraor- 
'dinary power, to this end, from their successful endeavours to establisk 
a high reputatioD for piety and zeal : and you. Gentlemen, no doubt, 
rreJJ remember the time when Bonner and Gardner were gazed at 
Uidadefed^ by a. deluded multitude, as BaiutA nwLlm\ioV\ixe^%\.o\!aft 



apostles — nay, wbeB Alexander the Sixth and Caesar Borgia wera 
thought still much greater and better, perhaps, than even the ordinary 
apostles. 

You will not understand. Gentlemen, that I mean to fix an equal 
indiscriminate censure on all triangular men. I am far from such 
thoughts or feelings. But that some among them are wholly g^Fen to 
pride, ambition, intrigue, and wickedness, I have not a doubt. And 
if they will read these pages they will probably find a more faithful 
monitor, anc^ a truer portrait, than will again meet their eyes tili 
^they stand at the bar of God. 

I am not insensible that many clergymen are among the noblest 
patrons, promoters, and proficients, in elegant literature and the arts. 
But, perhaps, with an individual exception, as far as relates to this city, 
these men are not found amongst the Trigonoi, a name by which I 
sometimes disdngDish them. For, Gentlemen, their scheme is so in- 
tolerably narrow, so frozen and so dark, that the mind which puts it 
on is immediately and terribly shrunk from its ordinary size, however 
small or great it might have been before. For the soul seems to 
beair some resemblance to the ethereal element ; it has an elastic 
spring, and is capable of great compression ; and, perhaps, on that ac- 
count, the ancients called them by the same name. A principal fea- 
ture of the scheme of these teachers*is, that the understandings of men 
are as much depraved by sin as the heart or the will. They have never 
exhibited but one argument which seems difficult to answer ; and whe- 
ther that is '* argumentum ad hominemy*^ or not, I shall leave you to 
judge ; it arises not from what they say, but from what they are. They 
show such darkness of understanding, that all the dictates of charity » 
and mercy loudly plead in their behalf that it might, if possible, be * 
ascribed to some other than voluntary causes. 

I have only to apprize you of one fact, Gentlemen, and I shall close. 
It has not been, neither will it be, the object of this work, in any stage 
of it, either present, past, or to come, to enter into theological discus-^ 
sions, or controversies,- properly so called .* on this account regular 
details of argument have been avoided ; besides, that the writer is 
well aware, that whenever people are disposed to read for the sake of 
examining arguments, books, at hand, are not wanting in which these 
points are profess^ly aigued and unanswerably demonstrated. I have 
perceived, with inexpressible regret, the people of a great and flotirish- 
' ing, a free and enlightened city, not only deprived of the means of 
information, but sinking continually deeper into the absurd and gloomy 
prejudices which covered the eyes of men three hundred years ago. 
This object is efilected by art and intrigue, by vague surmises and ab- 
surd rumours, by public declamations and ecclesiastical censures. 
The public, though somewhat of an unwieldy body, and composed of 
crude materials, will ultimately judge correctly, when furnished with 
the means. 

Let the histoiy of this business be stripped of its covering, and its 
enormity will quickly appear. It cannot be for the interest of man- 
kind to be deceived : the interest of the soul, and the concerns of reli- 
gion, are too vast to be sacrificed, as any one may see, to the pride 
and ambition of a reptile whose infamy and misery will be propor- 
tioned to his success, and will afford but a wretched consolation for tiie 
multitudes who have been seduced by his wiles. 

As yon, Gentleinen, have long personated the eye of v^\Ak^ ^^^Qal^anA^ 
you Ota hare im» prejudice, axid can deiite iio\^^^ \ral ^^daX >s«!^ 



should prevail. The truth, which had made some progress in thiscitj^ 
baa been attacked by various means, and by violent measures. While 
the adversaries have shown no disposition to fair and liberal discussion^ 
or to put the prevalence of conflicting sentiments on the proper issue 
of superior conviction, they have gradually put in motion all the means 
which artful ambition ever derived from prejudice, ignorance, and 
wilful blindness. For many years past their career bai# been with a 
high hand, and pursued with a supposed ascendant influence, corrobo- 
rated with a pride of superiority, and insolence of success intolerable 
to such as were placed in a situation to feel the secret sting of their 
contumely, or the lash of their public recrimination. 

Their ascendancy was supposed, because their little comparative 
omnipotence wa^ never attempted. You are not to suppose that this 
Gtty was void of all intellect ; but while objects of a nature far different 
from theological discussion principally engrossed the public attention, 
and while a great body of people saw nothing abo.ut these men but the 
snowy robes ,and angelic meekness of peerless sanctity, and a still 
greater number rendered careless about a religion equally repugnant 
to reason and common sense, and independent of every province of the 
human mind, cared little through what conduits this turbid stream of 
inconsistency, mystery, and fanaticism flowed, the ignorant were silent 
through veneration, the irreligious through indiflerenoe, the pious 
from love of peace, and the interested from motives of popularity. 
And all were silent : 

*< Inds toro, pater iSneas sit oriui ab aUo.** 
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THIRD SERIES. 



No. I. 

If the opinion of Buffon, that man is a gregarious anim&]| 
were not admitted as an evidence of the fact, the observatioa 
of every intelligent mind would lead to that conclusion. There 
is something equally grand iand pleasing in the idea, that all 
rational beings are social; and, even admitting that an intelli- 
gent creature could be so constituted as to endure solitude 
without pain, yet, we may safely suppose, that reason would 
be wasted, if bestowed on such a creature ; which supposition, 
the seclusion of the hermits and many of the monastic orders 
seems to justify. 

If the presumption would be too great to make any allusion 
from this idea to the mysterious nature of Deity, who, in himt- 
self, has a plentitude of perfection and felicity, we may safely, 
and must necessarily, believe, that the most exalted of all crea- 
tures could not be happy but in sodety. 

Our pleasures are usually divided Into corporeal tod intel- 
lectual, or mental. The pleasures of the mind are again resol- 
ved into those of the heart and affections, and those of the un- 
defstanding. Some of these lie nearer the region of sense, and 
others of thought ; some seem to belong exclusively to the 
body, others to the mind. Addison considers the pleasures oC 
the imaginatton as oceiqiijiDg a kind ot mx&dte t«e»tiK \inX:«««^ 
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the two distinct provinces of oiur naturci and occasionally de- 
riving auxiliaries from, and communicating enjoyment to both. 

Beside these, and holding a higher and purer region, there 
are the pleasures of the understanding. These seem to lie 
wholty in the province of the intelligent and immortal nature. 
What the essence of the soul is, we know not ; and we can 
only refer it to the unknown nature and constitution of the bouI« 
that the perception or discovery of truth should give it pleasure. 
But that it does, and that under certain circumstances, to a 
Tery high degree, no one can doubt .This, pethaps, maybe 
among the final causes of the social principle. 

Knowledge is the food of the mind ; and in this, the analogy 
between the body and mind is obvious; for, as the. sustenance 
and growth of our corporeal frame is an object ulterior to all 
the pleasures of the palate and the gratificatioiis of appetite, 
BO knowledge, while it gives pure and exalted pleasure to the 
mind, expands, ennobles, and raises it nearer the perfections of 
Oiore exalted natures. And there are few topics more animat- 
ing and delightful than the consideration of the means of gain- 
ing knowledge with which we are partially furnished here, and 
shall be more fully hereafter. And for this we are principally 
indebted to the gospel, in which life and immortality are brought 
to light. In our present feeble and mortal state, our progress 
seems slow, and often rietarded; yet the grandeur of the sur- 
rounding universe is open before us ; the volume of Reve- 
lation is in our hands, and many sublime and glorious objects 
engage our attention, and exalt our ideas. -How, then, will it 
be in the spiritual world, where our faculties will be strong, 
acute, and adapted to converse with spiritual creatures of vari- 
ous orders, and in a language of as much facility as thought? 
The ceaseless agcjs of immortality will bring amazing improve- 
ment — will unfold new powers— elicit new faculties. And then, 
the accumulated and still growing felicity and grandeur of mil- 
lions of creatures, in a field of operation as unlimited as im- 
mensity and eternity, will never cease to open new sources of 
knowledge. But God himself-^God the Creator, the' Saviow, 
the Buler, the Lord of all, vrill be their chief good, the fbuii* 
taia of dhcoreryf fastruetiony and baf^inesik. 
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, The question has been discussed, whether the city or Aie 
country be most favourable to the progress of the human mind 
in knowledge. A centre of intelligence, an assemblage of cha- 
racter, frequency of intercourse, and the influence of wealth 
and commerce on the arts and sciences, which in every city 
must be considerable, seem to give, at first view, decided ad- 
vantages to the city. On the other hand, the quiet of the coun- 
try, so favourable to calm reflection, the increased avidity of 
the mind when restored to its natural tension and tendencies 
by the absence of all disturbing influences; in'short, the leisure 
and silence peculiar to a region where hurry and bustle are not 
as fashionable to those who do nothing as those who do most, 
seem to point put the country as the place for thought and ap- 
plication of mind. 

Having, in the first number of the former series, adverted to se- 
veral useful and benevolent improvements in this city, but which 
speak best their own ^ulogium in the relief they afford to thou- 
sands of sufferers, I trust it will not be displeasing to the polite 
and ingenuous reader to reflect, for a moment, on the advantages 
and incentives Providence has given this city to improve in 
every thing useful and ornamental, and particularly in know- 
ledge. 

1. The commercial advantages of this city are rivalled by 
none- in the new, and by few in the old world. Should the 
grand Columbian canal, intended to form a communication be- 
tween thb city and the great lakes, be opened upon the plan 
of thoss enlightened and enterprising citizens who have made it 
so much the object of their attention, this port would ultimately 
surpass, in its advantages, those of Alexandria, Constantinople, 
or London. Indeed, those of London are rather adventitious 
than natural On this point, the patriotic reader will do well to 
consult the history of Carthage, of Athens, Syracuse, Venice, 
Genoa, the cities of the Hanseatic League — I mean Antwerp, 
Bruges, and, in later times, Hamburgh and Amsterdam. Let 
me here, once, and once for all, implore the citizens of this 
favonred city to foi:get the jealousies and collisions of private 
interest and national politics,^ and direct their eyes towards that 
bright fiummit of grandeur and {eUc\ty ^V\^\i'^tQ>^\^«'QK>*^'^^»ft^ 
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Bet within tfaefr reach, and invites them, not bj war and coo- 
qaest, but by virtuous industry and enterprise, to ascend. 

A free government and liberal policy point the way. It is 
Hot the design of government to create enterprise, to set peo- 
ple at work, or to pay them when the work is done. AH 
that is desired in government is to clear the way for the laudi- 
ble efforts and operations of the enterprising and well-disposed • 
to repress the intrusions and infractions of dishonesty, and ta 
bonour those who do well for theihselves and the public. In 
these important respects we are favoured beyond any nation 
that ever existed. There are, indeed, various ways in which 
government may smile on industry, and touch the wheels and 
springs of enterprise, but that may be esteemed the wisest 
course of legislation which, on the whole, gives property the 
most security, presents the fewest embarrassments to private 
enterprise, and the strongest incentives to industry in the whole 
population of a country. With such a government we are fa- 
voured. 

3. The local and political advantages of this city are nobly 
illustrated, and speak for themselves. What was, fifty years 
ago, little more than a considerable village, is now in the second 
rank of cities on the globe, with a population of an hundred 
thousand people, rising in commerce, respectable for wealth, 
distinguished for industry, and not wanting in public order. It 
must be admitted, that a more general spirit of improvement in 
the liberal arts, and in useful knowledge, would raise the 
character, and promote the prosperity, of the city. I do not 
make this remark without recollecting the respectable progress 
already made by associations of gentlemen with this truly 
noble and patriotic end in view. The societies for promoting 
Iiterature^ the arts, and the various branches of professional and 
general knowledge, in this rising and* prosperous city, cannot 
be viewed but as objects of the highest public interest. These 
institutions, however, it should always be remembered, derive 
the surest guarantee from an enlightened and intelligent com- 
munity, on which they rest as their firmest basis. Without this, 
with whatever spirit they may originate, by whatever force of 
peniuB they may commence, there can be -Uttle promise of Ibeir 
perp0Uiityf much lees of their (tttnre emmc^i^^e- 
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4. The sources of intelligence^ instruction, and improvemeHt, 
are already become numerous, diversified, and great. A com- 
mercial intercourse with polite nations, and with all parts of the 
globe, facilitates the pursuits of the philosopher, the inquirer, 
and the man of taste and letters. True, indeed, the want of 
property in some that have taste, and the want of taste in others 
that have property, dimini^ the advantages that might other- 
wise flow from this grand scale of communication. Tet these 
circumstances, whose union is so important, will sometimes 
unite ; and where they do not, the defect must be remedied by 
industry. But the territories of the United States, embracing 
so important a section of an entire continent, and so copious a 
variety of natural productions, comprise of themselves a world 
of knowledge still to be explored, point to great and various 
enterprises which still sleep in the womb of futurity, and, I trust, 
to various forms and grades of illustrious characters, still to rise 
and adorn this youthful nation. 

5. From these advantages others have risen, which, though 
more adventitious, are not less important The professions of 
law and medicine are filled and supported by men of eminence ; 
some of them distinguished by the first literary honours of Eu- 
rope, and others whom any professional institution ^would be 
proud to claim. Aud if our Citizens feel a conscious pride and 
pleasure in the approbation which strangers of taste and distinc- 
tion express of the noble edifice in which our courts assemble* 
they shall not feel less, when those persons have visited the in- 
terior of that building, and listened to the eloquence of the bar, 
and the wisdom, dignity, equity, and skill, of the bench of justice 
there held. 

But all these, and similar advantages, are evidences of one 
great advantage, in which, perhaps, this city has been inferior 
to none<^the blessings of God. It has, indeed, been scourged, 
but with speedy returns, and signal indications, of divine favour. 
Pestilence and war have, at times, cast a gloom upon its pros* 
pects, and thinned its population ; but peace, and health, and 
plenty, have soon returned. Let not the operation of natural 
causes withdraw our attention from that invisible hand whiek^ 
plants a nation, and bBilds a city. 
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With these, and similar advantages for general improvement, 
the incentives to that grand object are surely no less worthy of 
consideration ; ^d some of them are peculiar to our own cpun 

r 

try, if not to this city. 

1. Touth is a season of ardour, novelty, emulation, and hope* 
Cities and nations, no less than individuals, have their infancy 
and youth, their manhood and dotage, or decline. Nothing 
merely human, and of a social nature, presents a more interest- 
ing object, than a flourishing city wisely governed, just risen to 
wealth and greatness, and commencing a race of glory. The 
noTelty", the untried ground to be passed over; the discourage- 
ments which appal the feeble, but rouse and enflame the great 
and generous spirit ; the ardour and activity which mingle in the 
checkered scene of clouds and sunshine ; the first noble essays 
of art, are thus beautifully described by the prince of Latin poets : 

** Instant afdentes Tyrii ; pan daeere mnrot 
MoUrique areem, et manibus anbvoWere saxa; 
Pars aptare locum teeto, et conelodere snleo. 
Jura magistratusque legunt sanctum que Senatum 
His portus alii efifbdiunt ; hie alta theatris 
Fqiidamenta loeaat alii ; immanesque coluranas 
Bnpibus exeidunt, seenis decora alta faturis*" 

2. In addition to the spring which novelty gives to early pros- 
pects and a first attempt, and the ardour with which hope in- 
spires an untried course — principles of action to which the found- 
ers of new institutions are no strangers — the noble and patriotic 
feelings of our citizens have continually the advantage of deriv- 
ing a stimulous from a two-fold comparison: I mean with the 
great cities of the polished nations of £urope, on the one hand, 
and with the rival Mid rising cities of our own country, on the 
other. 

The gigantic size and antique structures, the enormous wealth 
and vast power of London, that grand emporium of uni venal com- 
merce, upon a just comparison, will occasion no discoun^ement, 
Jbut the reverse, when it is considered that she is what ahe is, after 
a race of two thousand years. Besides, in the complex causes of 
iier elevation, though t)Kere U much to admire and imitate, yet 
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various and powerful principles have there had operation, from 
which every friend ofhnmanity ought to desire a perpetual ex- 
emption. London presents a stupendous aggregation of wealth, 
intellect, and power, probably, in all respects, never equalled, 
though, in some respects, surpassed, by ancient Rome ; yet among 
ail cities, both ancient and modem, perhaps ancient Athens 
affords this city the noblest model for imitation. Her free go- 
vernment, her amazing spirit of enterprise, the general intelli- 
gence and good understanding of her citizens, the splendour of 
her progress in the arts and sciences, and, in fine, her public 
spirit, which, as Hobhbuse, a late judicious traveller, observes, 
enabled her to erect more magnificent works and noble edifices 
than seemingly all the kingdoms of Europe combined could now 
produce, show us what one small state can perform, and have 
rendered her the admiration of ihe world. In praise of Athens 
it may be said, that, though she colonised more, she conquered 
less, than any state of equal power ; and her wars for conquest 
were as rare as her defence was firm and terrible whenever she 
was invaded. 

In regarding Athens as a model, we cannot refrain from the 
melancholy reflection, that, notwithstanding the splendour of 
her arts and sciences, she was deficient in the most important 
points of knowledge — the knowledge of €rod and of true religion. 
Of this they seemed sensible, by their famous inscription. To 
THB UNKNOWN GoD, which St Paul made the theme of his elo- . 
quent address. Yet the po^verful minds of Socrates, Plato, Py- 
thagoras, and others, whether from their proximity to the foun- 
tain of revelation, from their general reading, or from deeper 
causes, hadonany just conceptions of God, and of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. Tet the illuminations of these great and dis- 
tinguished minds, proved as little to the advantage as the credit 
of Athens. What was the fate of Socrates ? He suffered death 
as a martyr to the truth. The priests of Jupiter and Juno could 
not bear the splendour and convictions of that light which dis- 
closed the darkness and impurity, the madness and folly, of their 
superstitions. They urged the populace to put him to death . A 
•et of priests, as I said, in every nation under heaven, have al- 
ways resisted the progress of light, and Yivi^ V^^u Nxvvk^^^ 
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Athens was wanting in humanity; her maitims of government 
were generally croeli severe, and haughty f and the fate of many 
of her best and greatest men casts a gloomy shade upon her 
character. 

Several important cities will rise, and are rising, in this coun- 
try ; but, from various causes, there generally has been, and will 
be, but one first-rate city in a country or nation. China and 
Russia form the only exception to this rule now in my recol- 
lection. The former, from her unparalleled population, being 
almost one continued city; and the latter has, properly speak- 
ing9 two capitals ; one bein^ the seat of the empire, and the 
other the royal residence. The wealth and talents, and, conse- 
quently,- the rank and splendour of a nation, will generally ulti- 
mately centre in one place. There can be but one London in 
England ; there could be but on6 Rome in Europe, and but one 
Athens in Greece, though there were many independent states. 
Whatever may be said of natural advantages, the standard 
will not follow them, unless carried by the hands of industry and 
enterprise. Futurity alone can determine what city shall eclipse 
the glory of all others in the union. Every one is at liberty to 
make his own conjectures, aided by the indication of present 
appearances. But I will venture to say, that this eminence will, 
and must rise, from the combination of three ingredients : wealthf 
ifUeUed^ and public spirit. Wealth alone Is insuflficlent, as we 
may judge from its effects on the base and sordid miser, whose 
penuriousness, if it be not so extreme as to deprive him of per- 
sonal comfort and gratification, will, at least, restrict his schemes 
and enterprises to bis own personal benefit. Intellect alone is 
insufficient ; otherwise, we should see men of the gi^test talents 
successful and excelling in business, and accumulating property. 
, But where greatness of mind, public spirit, enterprise and wealth 
combine, the greatest effects are produced, as Carthage, Athensi 
Rome, Venice, and London, have in succession evinced. 

In must be admitted that wealth, more than knowledge and 

taste, has engaged the attention, and roused the enterprising 

spirits of this city. I therefore cannot but hail with pleasure 

every indication of the (^ommencenient of a new era. Surelff 

manjr of oar citizens are in dreomstaiijm mflBteiently ekgf to 
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allow a diviBion of their attention between pecuniary and lite^ 
rary objecU. There are nieiiy otiitirs whose decided preponde- 
raticiu of (aste towards the latter object would be sufficient to 
command their attention and efforts undivided. 1 have recent- 
ly perceived, with pleasure, efforts making to erect a forum 
" sniijusUUcR iegisque ierrorey^ as a nursery of reason and elo- 
quence, among youug men of this city. I hope it will be ren- 
dered respectable by talents, and by the patronage of every 
friend to literature. And when it is recollected that the Ly- 
ceum of Athens rose from as small beginnings, it would not be 
extravagant to hope, that a future day may see thjs city adorn- 
ed, with an edifice where the great masters 4Bf (iie arts shall 
assenible with their pupils ; where wits, orators, and philoso- 
phers shall find apartments. devoted to the exercise of their 
several talents — an edifice whose marble columns will show, to 
succeeding ages, no less the skill of some future Phidias, and 
the munificence of a second Athens, than its appropriate de- 
vices and inscriptions the noble purposes for which it arose. 

3. But the noblest incentive to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and a free and ingenuous inquiry after truth, is found in the 
satisfaction,' the security, the pleasure, which marks the progresa 
of! such pursuit, aad the distinguished honour and felicity which 
crown and glorify the acquisition. 

As reason is given to man for social purposes, and is laid as 
a pledge of inestimable value, to be redeemed by suitable exer- 
tions, it is lamentable to perceive in what innumerable instances 
life is but the misuse of reason. If the ultimate end of living 
were to obtain food and raiment ; if sensual enjoyment were 
man's ultimate happiness, then, indeed, the great body of man- 
kind answer the ends of their existence. But how far is this 
from being the case ? How little does it accord with the awfully 
interesting condition and amazing destiny of man^! Placed, if 
I may so say, in the centre of illimitable space and duration ; 
revolving with a world of people the annual circuit of heaven* 
not even without law to himself; bound by various obligations 
to those immediately around him, and by the perfect and im- 
mutable obligation, of the^iw of God ; made capable of know- 
ing, serviogy and glorifying God*, de^tiued WVyn^^a^^X^^Q^Y" 

3 
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py or miserable^ to all eternity : in short, a uimer condemn- 
ed, but for awhile reprieved, and placed under a dispensation 
of grace on farther probation f soon to leave this world, and go 
before his great and final Judge to receive his just and eternal 
sentence, as the ground of which all his conduct in life is to 
be considered. But free pardon is offered, and a union is pro- 
posed between sinful man and his Creator, through the media* 
tion of the adorable Redeemer. 

Can the strongest mind, the nM>st awakened conception, rise 
to the interest of such concerns as these ! Who can fathom 
their depth, or measure their extent 1 And do they furnish no 
ttiatter of corio^ty to the inquisitive mind ? Nothing subUme 
and glorious to the most enlightened mind ? Nothing lovely 
and desirable to the pure and virtuous mind I Nothing formida- 
ble and alarming to every vicious and depraved mind ? 

The future prospects of mankind are great, yet still they haive 
a course of present, immediate duty to perform. Be it that a 
man is going to India to take possession of a fortune there, he 
may have to learn the art of navigation, and then conduct his 
▼essel, with great labour and hazard, through a long and dan- 
gerous voyage, before he enters on his inheritance. Alas ! in 
this deceitful voyage of life it is that millions perish, and never 
gain the region of peace. « 

Man, considered in a kind of general and abstract sense, is 
immortal, even in this life ; a consideration which hardly en- 
gages the attention of many a devout and honest Christian. 
Human life and existence are perpetuated, not in the same, 
bnt in a series of generations, which gives society a perpe- 
tuity which may be called an inferior or secondary kind of 
immortality. On this account it is that arts and sciences, and, 
indeed, the fine and elegant arts, and all brauches of literature, 
become necessary. For the same reason, it is desirable for 
nations to come op to a common level of general knowledge ; 
and, while individuals and societies endeavour to rise above the 
common level, and extend as far as possible the sphere of hu- 
man knowledge, they serve as pioneers, and lead the way for 
*«tate8 and nations to rise gradually to higher improvement 

Tettbe knowledge of reli^oii« irothi teea much more in- 
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fiortant than that of human science, as the hiterests of the sonl 
are greater than those of the body. Every object which en- 
larges the mind, and invigorates the faculties, ennobles and ex- 
alts our nature ; and such especially is the knowledge of our 
Creator. . 

A due attention to our duty and obligations to God, who ia 
to be the eternal and infinite source of all our enjoyments, 
will prevent our making false estimates of happiness, and im- 
bibing false notions of honour. His blessing alone can confer 
happiness ; His approbation alone is the true test of honour. 
And, since I have arrived at this observation, let me ask the 
brave and chivalrous spirit, who, . dazzled with false honour, is 
ready to associate every form of danger with glory, whether a 
knowledge of the truths and sanctions of religion would not 
convince a man (hat Ood had not given him life to surrender 
it, deliberately, to the furious miscreant who might demand 
It, or require him to expose it in single combat* 

The fields of truth are wide ; they smile in perpetual verdure ; 
are covered with ever-blooming flowers, and lightened with 
eternal glory« They invite, solicit, and allure the immortal 
mind's most noble powers to explore them — to begin that ex- 
alted and delightful employment which shall never end. Is 
there not danger that we shall hereafter regret our negligence, 
in suffering our minds to be overrun with errors, when the 
means of information were near us? Is there do danger lest 
a price so invaluable should be pot into our hands, to get wis- 
dom, but to be treated with neglect, because we have no heart 
to improve it 1 He who best secures the interest of futurity, lajrs 
the broadest foundation for present happiness, since both are 
accomplished by a faithful discharge of the duties Gk>d requires. 

From the view we have taken of our advantages and incen^ 
lives to acquire knowledge, it appears that they are not only in 
all respects great, but in some respects peculiar. But we seem 
so constituted, or so perverse, as not to be able to prize ad- 
vantages which are common and permanent, nor to feel incen- 
tives whose operation is general. We seem unable to realize 
that a noble action is as noble, though done in an obscure 
hamlet, as if done at. the (rand OlympV^ c«^\&\m&csa. ^^^^ 
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charm of doing nobly, is too often derived from the considera- 
tion that It is seen, and admired, and praised. Yet who is not 
delighted and inspired with veneration at that heroic virtue, 
that invincible fortitude, which endured, silently and alone, or 
acted where there were none to praise or record it ? or, perhaps^ 
much more so, where' every eye bsheld it with contempt, and 
every voice loaded it with reproach. 

Though the condition of humon life furnishes but few oc- 
casions to develop the character of a SoJon, a Leonidas, a 
Matthias, or a Washington, it furnishes constant occasion for 
equal virtues ; nay, for the saftie virtues, though moulded by 
different events. The human family, truly vast, may be regard- 
ed as disposed into two grand divisions ; the one inhabiting this 
world, the other the world of spirits. Though ihis world is 
peopled anew once in about a century, and substantially so 
once in thirty years, yet it is permanency occupied by eight 
hundred millions of people ; which permanency; as I said above, 
gives society an inferior kind of immortality : and as to all the 
grand purposes of society — as to art, science, morals, govern- 
ment, religion, manners and customs, it is virtually the same as 
though this permanency were maintained by the same persons, 
instead of a series of generations. The conduct of some men 
influences the condition aud happiness of great portions of the 
human family ; and the conduct of every person exerts an in- 
fluence, to a surprising extent, on others. T^ese influences go by 
currents and tides; and a nation is compared to great waters: 
immense masses of opinion, prejudice, sentiment, passion, and 
intellect, are sometimes put into motion, from a cause or causes 
which infinite wisdom alone can trace ; but does, in fact, trace, 
fmd, with an all-discerning and discriminating equity, fixes the 
responsibility where, perhaps, no mortal mind woul|d suspect. 
. The certainty of an all-seeing Providence, and of man's future 
and speedy accountability in another world, and the perfect re- 
tribution that awaits him there, afford the highest encourage- 
ment to good and virtuous actions. Let no one fear l6st what 
he does should pass unknown ; for if well done, a higher plaudit 
awaits him than did the conquerors at the Olympic race; a 
faare btiUiant assembly ahali heat hU a^i^rgbation pronoonced^ 
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^ not bf the herald of the ceremony, bat by the voice of God ; 
and be shall be crowned, not with fading laurel, but with im- 
mortal honour. 

But how great and fatal is their mistake, who, while living 
here on dreams of future happiness ; while their pride and vanity 
are bloated with the idea, that they are the favourites of heaven, 
are constant worshipers at the shrine of selfishness, and live only 
for themselves \ That august being, in whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, regards his creatures here. The 
welfare of his terrestrial family is ever before him, not less, being 
successive, than as though it were permanent. And that man 
who is the honoured instrument of doing good to men, of pro- 
moting the welfare of a nation, or a state, or a city, fiaintly sha- 
dows forth "the beneficent' Father of all. 

Allow me, then, with deference, but with freedom, to address 
these considerations to the wealthy,' the learned, and the patri- 
otic; to those whose enlightened views may enable them to 
discern the means of advancing the city ; whose liberal fortune 
clothes them with the power, and entitles them to a voice ; and 
whose still more liberal feelings would find their highest gratifi- 
* cation in so grand an object. But why do I speak of liberal 
fortune, since a nation's noblest enterprises are generally prior 
to the era of wealth. The Roman capitol was built, which, says 
Livy, '* subsequent ages might adorn, but could add nothing to . 
her grandeur," while the territories of Rome were not twenty 
miles square; and 'the temple of Olympian Jupiter, the magni- 
ficence of which nothing on earth now equals, was built by the 
commonwealth of Elis, probably smaller than a county of this 
state. Whatever advantages there might be in promoting the 
exterior splendour of the city, and they are numerous, as orna- 
ment, when not at 4he expense of morals, improves and gratifies 
taste,' and is agreeable to nature ; yet the erection of towers, pa- 
laces, and monuments, must be left to the impetus of great oc- 
casions. But if the most rational origin of monument is ad- 
mitted to be the honour due to the memory of departed worth, 
our citizens seopi furnished with an opportunity, and a motive, 
to bestow that honour, at least in one case, which shrinks from 
no comparison. 
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But there is a Bpeeiea of improvemeiit attainable at less ex- 
pense than that of external magnifieencei and which promiaeft 
more solid and permanent glory. Athens, which of all cities, 
ancient or modern, presents us the fairest model, in her govem- 
' ment, politics, and commercial character, acquired more fame 
and honour from her arts and sciences than from her splendid 
temples and monuments. Her lofty ruins, indeed, which, after 
Ike desolations of two thousand years, astonish the world, are 
but the remnants of her arts and public spirit. She was the in- 
atmctress of Rome ; and the revival of letters, after the night of 
Gothic darkness, was but the resurrection of her arts and sciences. 

To raise higher the standard of knowledge in a city; or nation, 
is, in effect, to increase the sum of intellect, and the fault is not 
in knowledge, or its promoters, if it do not increase the sum of 
bnman happiness. But the accomplishment of this great work 
is seldom the task of few, much less can it be effected by one. 
Like the temple of Ephesus, its foundations are laid by one ge- 
neration, its superstructure carried up by another, and its deco- 
rations finished by a third. 

INVESTiGATOH. 



NO. n. 

Knowledge is, like the light of heaven, free, pure, pleasant, 
and exhaustless. It invites to possession, but admits of no pre-" 
•mption, no rights exclusive, no monopoly. It is not like 
wealth, of which one may deprive another-^-Iike honor, which 
the breath of envy may blast — like power, which superior pow- 
er may overcome. The rational nnderstandiog being formed 
to acquire and treasure up knowledge, is thereby made capable 
oi endless enlargement, and the objects of knowledge are ex"* 
tended through infinite space and etemd duratjpn. The value 
of gold is but comparative; therefore, as its quantity increase! 
i& value dimim'shes ; but* knowledfft baa an absolute value ; 
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wherefore, if all men had the knowledge of Newton, its value 
would not be lessened. If every rational creatare were made 
equal in knowledge to the highest angel, by how much mdre 
just were his conceptions of God, his character, and perfeetiooft, 
by so much more would he be sensible of his own weakness 
and ignorance. 

There seems to be but one trait in the human character monr 
surprising, or a greater proof of depravity, than the indifference 
of most people relative te (he acquisition of knowledge ; espe* 
cially, the knowledge of God. Where do they expect to ge 
when they leave this world? Into whose hands will they iiill? 
What do they expect or hope to be employed about, to all eter- 
nity ? Who is to find them a place of residence, and supply 
their wants ? Can it but occur to them, that their happinew 
must be inseparably connected with the friendship and apprft^ 
bation of their Creator and Preserver ? Can they avoid be- 
lieving that God approves of some characters, and disapproves 
of others 1 

But, however absurd their opinions, or groundless their ex- 
pectations may be, and on whatever false security they may 
rest, why should they wish to deprive others of the light of 
truth ? Why stop the progress of inquiry, and cut off the 
sources of information ? Why seal up the eyes of thousanda 
in darkness, and consign them to ignorance, till the light of the 
coming world shall break upon them with awful terror and 
utter disappointment ? 

This has been the grand and favourite object of a very nume- 
rous class of men in every age and nation. And, as 1 said, b 
a more surprising trait of character^ a proof of deepei* depravity, 
than the indifference of men to truth, on their own account, i 
do not take up this subject merely as matter of philosophical 
speculation — I do it because the evil which it involves impends 
this city. Resfttance to free inquiry, and the progress of that 
light and conviction which ever follows the knowledge of the 
truth, has long been maintained and carried on with incredible 
vigilance and perseverance : I wish I were not constrained to 
1l^, with success bordering on triumph. 

There has never been wmntins to any us&qki^ ^^NvSsAk.Vsv'^ 
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eonsiderable degree above the savage state, in knowledge and 
refinement, a class of men whose grand aim has been to pre- 
vent the progress of truth, and obstruct all free inquiry. They 
teem to envy mankind the right and privilege of thinking for 
themselves. As they arrogate to themselves the dignity of 
being the sole arbiters of religious controversy, they resort to 
the most summary method, which is, to bind up people'^ eyes, 
and keep them in total ignorance ; and in that way are guilty 
of the most cruel, destructive, and atrocious invasion of human 
rights and privileges which ever entered the conception of 
man. The tyrant who enslaves the body does nothing in com- 
parison with this. He may clothe his captive in chains, and lay 
him low in a dungeon ; but the soul, freier than air, more rapid 
than light, regards no chains, is limited to no dungeons. 

" The thoughts, that wander thro' eternitj," 

defy all bolts and bars;. over its volitions monarchs have no 
power ; its desires can wing their way to heaven, and its inter- 
nal operations mock at all created force. 

Such are the soul's inborn powers and native freedom — nay, 
more, it can soar above all outward forms of danger, can tri- 
umph over death and the grave, and looks forward upon eter- 
nity as its own. 

Happy would it be-for mankind did every soul know its pow- 
er, and enjoy its freedom ; feel its dignity, and appreciate its pri- 
vilege ! But who could imagine that one mao could enslave 
the soul of another ? There is a keener ambition than that 
which aims to control our external freedom ; 'an ambition to 
enslave and bind fast in fetters the immortal intelligence within 
us ; an ambition to direct our thoughts, opinions, volitions, and 
faith ; an ambition to interfere between the soul of man and hit 
Go/l; to estrange the soul forever from the foutnain of light and 
glory. 

It is almost too painful and humiliating to be spoken — ^but, since 

it is a truth which the day of God will make manifest before all 

creatures, it cannot be concealed, that a set of men, who claini Jo 

bemmi9ten of religion, hate, in every part of the world, and in 
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ewery age, been the agents and instruments in tliis horrid work. 
They have set themselves up as the lords, or, rather, the tyrants 
of men's conBciences; and on a reputation for holiness, under the 
garb of hypocrisy, have built up a system of tyranny and re- 
ligions oppression, in Gomparison with which, all temporal ty- 
rannies and usurpations seem perfect freedom. The ministers 
of religion have not all been of this description ; God has ne- 
ver been without true and faithful witnesses to maintain his 
truth, and honour his name. But when Elijah was the only 
prophet of the Lord in Israel, there were four hundred pro- 
phets of Baal, and four hundred prophets of the groves. 

When the sun of righteousness rose upon the world, and tlie 
gospel kingdom was established, whose foundations had been 
laid of old, could it have been imagined that the meek and holy, 
the pure and peaceful, religion of Jesus Christ would be trans- 
formed into the bloodiest and most monstrous system of tyran- 
ny ever seen on the earth ? That the corruption^ cruelty, and 
crimes of Rome Heathen, would be thrown into the shade, and 
scarcely i^membered, in comparison with the surpassing and 
incomparable wickedness of Rome Christian? It was so: and 
this march of wickedness began by binding the conscience, and 
resisting the progress aod the happy results of free inquiry. 
When it was perceived by worldly men that the Church, to use 
a common phrase, was become an object of ambition, they pour- 
ed into it in swarms, like the locusts that plagued Egypt ; and 
the gospel, whose genuine spirit was perfect meekness, peace, 
and love, was, by degrees; perverted, ' and heard to speak the 
•language of pride, haughtiness, and reven<;e. These proud and 
selfish spiritual tyrants could not rest ; rites and ceremonies, 
pomp and splendour, grew apace, and what was at the bottom 
of it all was, that all right of private judgment and free in- 
quiry was suppressed, and every man must tamely and silently 
submit his opinions and his conscience to these spiritual guides, 
who were, generally, as ignorant as they were impudent. 

The abominable and ridiculous claim to infallibility was the 
last stepf which was but the full surrender of the opinions and 
faith of all the world to oie lordly and ridiculous wretch, more 
worthy of Haman's gallowa than of a tr\f\^ Ci.to'Kvu 
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But, reader, there is a tincture of this extravagant claim visi- 
ble in our days ; indeed, everywhere visible where yon find' 
a little spiritual tyrant. The Reformation did not cure this 
enormous pride; and the reformers themselves, as soon as they 
had doubled the cape, began to lay their course back again 
from whence they started. Nothing is more difiScuIt than for 
a man, stiff with spiritual pride, and f^ll of the idea of his own 
importance, to believe, that a people are entitled to think for 
themselves. The reformed charches, at first, all started from 
ihis ground, and fell with fury to persecuting heretics; and 
where people were not willing to be converted, the zeal of their 
spiritual guides was promptly seconded by the civil magistrate, 
using fines, imprisonment, confiscation, banishment, and death, 
as hopeful means of convicting the sinner, and purifying the 
Church. — I, therefore, said, the Reformation was incomplete. 

O, how unlike the gospel ! How abhorrent from the spirit of 
Christ ! And though it surely will not be denied, that the power 
was generally in the hands of better men, yet those persecuting 
churches were, in the sight of Heaven, as truly ecclesiastical 
tyrannies as the church of Rome. The homage paid by many 
in this country to those (churches, in connexion with the spirit 
and temper they evince, shows, but too plunly, in what re- 
spects they desire to see those times restored. Yes, when they 
see Calvin assembling the people of Geneva, and imposing upon 
them a religious test, causing them to swear to maintain his 
doctrine, and forms of church order and worship, their eyes, 
no doubt, fail with longing to see this city encircled with the 
same hopeful barriers against error and innovation. 

These men have lately set themselves up as the exclusive ad- 
mirers and disciples of the reformers. One of them closed a 
statement of the affairs of his church, for the last year, before 
the late synod held in this city, by declaring, in a very pom- 
pous manner, that his people bad been hearing ^, thb doc- 
trines OF TH£ R&F0RMATI019." Did he mean, by the doctrines 
of the Reformation, the doctrine which Luther preached t No. 
Tet lather's doctrine was certainly a doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion* Did he mean the doctrines whibtt Melancthon preached I 
tfo. JMbenetOk flie doctilw ot \lklt I&ih^) ot French re- 
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formers? No : {br among all these, as to the points in contro- 
versy in this city, (here vras great diversity, and they were gene- 
rally against him. Did he mean the doctrines which Calvin 
preached ? Hardly : for Calvin did not teach the doctrine of 
original sin, as some now preach it. And I ask that man, or 
any man, to show the public where Calvin taught a limited 
atonement. All that is nothing ; there was a hook in that pious 
decl^tion, which many an honest fish greedily swallowed ; it 
was a hoax, and deserves no better name ; and that, one of the 
lowest and basest kind. Who does not preach the doctrines of 
the Reformation ? It is a term of no definite meaning, but 
calculated to mislead the ignorant and the simple. The re- 
formers were not agreed in doctrine. Calvin was scarcely 
known in the group of the first reformers, and to such of them 
as he was known, his particular notions of predestination and 
grace w^re generally offensive, however correct they might be 
in themselves. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth ceintpry is regarded by the 
protestant part of Christendom as a grand event^n event in 
which many millions of people take a deep interest. What 
member of thf church of England, or Scotland, or Holland, or 
of all the protestant Germanic provinces, or of the protestanta 
in France, or America, is there, who does not regard the Reform- 
mation as a glorious era in the Christian Church ? Tet each one 
of this immense mass of people, who have the means of infor- 
mation, view the reformers, and their doctrines, not without disr 
crimination. They see much to admire and revere, and much 
left, as the work of subsequent reformations. 

But, people of New-York, there has been another reforma- 
tion ; a reformation in oiir days, in which we have a deeper in- 
ierest ; a reformation not less extraordinary in its nature, or 
glorious in its consequences : We have seien a nation rise into 
a state of perfect freedom and civil libeKy. Even this event, 
and going no farther, is beyond all parallel in history. There 
is a marked providence even here, which I fear many, calling 
themselves Christians, have not regarded with the attention It 
demands^ tor the pleasure that might be expected* U Vi 
Botlfiog thaf^ from the diseordant t\iao% oil liimi9««ik wMAwcvst 
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and despotlsnii a government should spring op in the new world, 
founded in all the essential rights, and guarding all the rights 
of man 1 la it not worthy of notice, that thirteen independent 
states should amicably unite in this grand project ? Was there 
any thing like it in ancient Greece — was there ever a parallel? 

But it is said, in reply, that this was all a civil or political 
transaction. Be it so : and was there nothing civil or political 
in the Reformation of the sixteenth century ? What severed 
England and Scotland from the Roman see ? Doubtless, the 
most ambitious prince and greatest tyrant that ever filled the 
British throne began that work. And Germany was more re* 
formed by states than by individuals. In fact, the Reformation 
consisted externally in throwing off the yoke of the Roman 
pontiff; which, partly by spiritual, and partly by temporal 
claims, he had fastened on the most poweifol states in Europe, 
and had, for ages, maintained by the sword ; by which all ty- 
rants maintain their dominion. It was, in a great degree, a po- 
litical revolution. 

But has this country witnessed- nothing but a political revolu- 
tion ? Has not a phenomenon marked that revolution which 
indicates juster notions of religion, and of the true character of 
Christ's church, than were entertained by Luther, Melancthon, 
or Calvin — by Sjiox, Cranmer, or Ridley 1— or, I add, by any, or 
all, the reformers put together ? By some surprising influence, 
the American people, when severed from the British empire, 
came to the knowledge of the grand truth, that all men are na- 
torally free, and have equal rights ; among which liberty of con- 
science, and the ri^t of inquiring after truth, and worshipping 
Ood, are the first. Connected with this, another truth of equal 
importance was discovered, viz. that the church of Christ, 
being a spiritual body, has no right to enforce her censures by 
temporal penalties, or by the arm of civil power* 

Here, reader, perished, not only the first, but the last, the 
greatest, the grandest, pillars of popery. Or, to vary the figure, 
**the tree whose height reached unto heaven, and the sight 
ihereof to the ends of the earth,'' had been, indeed, cnt down 
by the <' watcher;" but, in th« language qfjihe same prophet, 
ffa0 Btwaap of the roots waaleCt, w\& tn^iami oC iraa andbnssf 
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in the tender grass of the field." A band of iron and brass in- 
deed ! — For notwithstanding the greatness of the KeformatioOy 
latterly become so popular a theme, and trumpeted so loudljr, 
to withdraw the attention of mankind from a much more recent 
reformation, what church, or what nation, became so reformed 
as to discover that people have a right to think for themseWes? 
What oatioD came oui so pure from this refining fire as not, in 
their turn, to erect the bloody standard of persecution, and Call 
Hpon heretics, t. €. all who presume to differ from them, right 
or wrong, with fire and faggots ? 

From the foundation of the woild, the honour, and pkasure, 
and advantage, of perfect civil and religious liberty has been re- 
served for this nation. No other nation, ancient or modem, 
savage or civilized, ever enjoyed them both before. It was 
reserved to be discovered by the leaders in the Atnerican refin'- 
maiUm^ that a man demeaning himself peaceably in society, 
and conducting as a good citizen, is accountable only to God . 
for his religious opinions. Should he even chance to difier * 
from what is called orthodox, or from the popular faith, he does 
not expect to be dragged before a ghostly Jesuitical tribunal, to 
whom he must deliver up the keys of his conscience, or be de* 
Itvered over to the tormentors. A man in this country is not 
obliged to hurry away to Canada, the West Indies, New Spain, 
or Europe, a voluntary exile, for fear of suffering the fate of 
a heretic ; and, perhaps, when arrived there, in hourly dread 
that letters missive will reach the magistrates, desiring them 
to seize and bring him to justice: But for what? for murder, 
arson, burglary, or treason, no doubt! — Ono! because he is 
" unsound in the faith ;^^ when, perhaps, in the sight of God, he 
is the Christian, and his persecutors are the heretics. This, 
reader, was the general mode of proceeding in those deli^t- 
ful times which certain persons so ardently wish might return. 
This was then the fashion. 

Neither the gospel, nor the spirit of Christ, ever moved men 
to persecution : every persecutor, therefore, of whatever de- 
scription, 8ect> or denomination, is unsound both in faith and 
practice, and is no model for an American. 
' The American reformers have ffiseo^e^^^ VVs^iX ^\aiassi^\^ "gkX 
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a church, afid that a church cannot be a nation. I'hey per- 
ceived that there was an import in our Saviour's declaration^ 
that Ma kingdom tvas not of this world; which, if e?ery king- 
dom be a church, and every church a kingdom, can mean no- 
thing. And it is a fact, of which I hare no doubt, that next 
to downright persecution, the greatest injury any goTernment 
can do a church is to establish it by law, that its decisions and 
censures shall be enforced by civil penalties ; it renders it '' the 
^tnmp of the roots^' in earnest, " with a band of iron and brass.'' 
But, to the confusion and discomfiture of every religious ty- 
rant, the band of iron and brass is broken, and the stump of 
the roots is dug up, in this country, favored of heaven above all 
others. To this it is owing that we see every man resorting to 
the place of worship he may prefer, and adoring the Supreme 
Ruler in such modes and forms as his conscience may dictate. 
To this it is owing that we see no stem and haughty lords of 
conscience hurling the censures of the church at one and at 
another, with a servile set of syndics and magistrates at their 
elbow, and a still more servile gang of delators at their heels, 
to point his vengeance, expecting, at least, to purchase heaven 
by gratifying the holy malice and bigotted pride of a spiritual 
judge. To this, in a word, it is owinj!: that our country is not, 
at this instant, torn with religious fury and persecution ; for, I 
call heaven to witness, that a stronger propensity to that hor- 
rid business was never visible at any time or place. 

I said, in a former series, that these people had forgot the 
age in which they live, by three hundred years. They seem 
not apprized of the grand events of our times, which have bro- 
ken the slumbers of six thousand years. Soothed in the lap of 
spiritual pride, by the cordial flattery of minions whom they 
have trained to their hands, their eyes are covered with scales, 
and they are strangers to the sublime and awful providence 
which moves before us, and has lifted our country above all 
nations in her civil freedom and religious order. They are 
ever restless under these events ; they wish for the restoration 
of the reign of bigotry, and that the sun, broke forth on this 
happy nation, would return into those clouds which covered 
iiw for Bges. As for this country ^ there iiM been no reforma* 
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tion, no increase of knowledge, no new light, no religionB ad? 
Tantages. They would esteem the restoration of the jargon of 
school logic, the sabllme mysticism of peripatetic philoso- 
phy, and the principles of religions intolerance, a glorious event ; 
that is, if their conduct and feelings are of a piece. For it must 
be admitted that those were fine times for ecclesiastical lords 
and tyrants of erery grade. ^ 

In the mean time, they desire no*reformation-^o change that 
shall eradicate any remaining fibre of '^ the stump of the roots 
with the band of iron and brass/* Every thing Hke an increase 
of light is terrible to those whose glory depends on darkness ; 
equally so is an increase of liberty to those whose power is 
built on usurpation. As for the enlargement of their churchesi 
were they permitted to use their favourite arts, they would im- 
mediately gather in all the fishes of the deep — even sharks, 
sword-fish, and whales. They want no reformation for that 
purpose. As one of our little Calviniculi lately declared, be- 
fore the synod, he had had *' ninety members added to his 
church^lhe last year, though with none of the northern blast at- 
tending.'*. I fear he might have added, none of the southern ! 
" Awake, O north wind, and come thou souths blow upon thy 
garden f *'Tbe wind bloweth where it listeth,'* said the Son 
of God, <' and ye hear the sound thereof. Sec, so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit." That man was unfortunate in the 
metaphor by which he attempted to ridicule the work of God, 
and I shall be glad if his iguorance shielded him from the guilt 
of blasphemy, in that vain' attempt to appear witty and brave. 

The grand object of these men is to arrest the progress of 
free inquiry, and to bring the church back to the ground it oc- 
cupied three hundred years ago, when the wretched dogmas 
of Aristotle, and the peripatetics, were still conflicting with moral 
and philosophical theories little better ; while, as yet, a ray of 
light had not broken into the church relative to civil or rell- 
^ous liberty ; while the very best of the reformers had no idea 
but of following the steps of Rome, in destroying heretics by 
fire and sword : For surely, said they, if a wicked church may 
persecute and destroy good men, it is very wonderful M ^^^ 
men^ when clothed with the authoAty o( CYnveX^m^l itf3X\fsaa>^ 
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and eztermiiiate the wicked : in a word, when a chorcb and « 
nation were considered as the same thing, and provision was 
made for rendering church-membership and privileges heredi- 
taiy as estates and titles— 4he increase of the church being ren- 
dered as certain as that of natural popuIation-*«as resting on tha 
lame footing. 

The men whose scheme I have described as triangular knpw, 
that if people, are suffered 4o read and inquire freely — ^if light 
and knowledge preyail, their scheme will fall to the ground. It 
will not stand the test of examination ; it will not endure the 
light of evidence; it cannot subsist under a just comparison 
with truth. And though they look on the interference of the 
civil law, and the arm of government to crush inquiry, as no 
longer to be expected, they are resorting to other methods with 
incredible industry and vigilance* And I am bold to say, that 
there is not a spot on earth where greater pains have been taken 
to accomplish that hopeful purpose than in this city. 

I have frequently alluded to this subject in former numbers: 
I shall here state some of the methods used to prevent inquiry, 
and to exclude the light and truth from this city. I hope it may 
be read with patience, even by those who differ with me in 
opinion ; and whoever shall read it with due attention, I aver 
that, in spite of prejudice, they will both see and feel that the 
picture, in some points, suits the original. And I observe, 

1. These pompous allusions to <^the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation/' are made with no other purpose, and have no other ef* 
feet, than to silence Inquiry; and strengthen prejudice. Ah! 
tays cme, '* I preach nothing but the glorious doctrines of the 
reformenn-I am no innovator*-no Hopkinsian.'* Reader, do 
you not see that all this is a priestly trick ? For how can the 
people of this city know any thing about the doctrines of the 
reformers? Wlule it fills their incautious minds with veneration 
for a wonderful Calviniculus, it shuts their eyes, and stops their 
earn. Perhaps, too, this declaration is made by some green- 
horn tyrant would-be, who knows no more of the doctrines of 
the reformers than of the doctrines taught on the other side of 
the moon. There was one grand point In which all the rie- 
fonaen agteed, lit. in condemning the nAWfiitioiu and conrop- 
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tions of the church of Rome : — happy would it have been had 
they rejected all those corruptions ; but, as I have said, they 
as universally agreed in one fundamental error of Rome — that 
intolerance and bigotry which exercises tyranny over the con- 
sciences of men. For, as I said, this was ^* the stump of the 
roots, with a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the 
field." All flesh is grass!— and, whether reformed or not, spi- 
ritual despots generally find means to bind that grass in bundles 
to l>e consumed with the rest of their works, as wood, hay, and 
slubble. 

But in the great doctrines of Christianity, the leading reform- 
ers dififered extremely, and contended yeheraently. For a maUf 
therefore, at this time, to say, ** I am no innovator — ^I preach 
the doctrines of the Reformation,^' is an abuse of language, and 
a gross insult to those who may differ from him, but could say 
the same that he does, with as much truth, and perhaps more. 
It is designed to cast a mist before people*s eyes, who have not 
the means of examining, and in whose minds the names of the 
reformers-— even the very sound of the phrase, ^ The Reforma- 
tion," b associated with every thing great and venerable. And 
that man who has brass and impudence enough to trump him- 
self up as the immaculate disciple of the reformers, is regarded 
by a credulous multitude as all made up of sanctity, truth, and 
wisdom. 

There is one point, and but one, in which these men follow 
undeviatingly the steps of the reformers, and that is a spirit of 
rigid intolerance and persecution. It is with reluctance and deep 
regret, that I allude thus frequently, and unpleasantly, to the me- 
mory of the reformers; but smce they are laid as the first step 
in the staircase of ambition, it is necessary that the truth should 
be spoken, and (he people undeceived. I admire and revere 
the reformers, and have read their lives with as much pleasure 
as any man living; but I do not admire their faults ; and I well 
know the spirit and maxims of the policy and government of 
those same reformers would not be endured for a day, **np, 
not for an hour,*' in this country* 

Citinemof New-Tork, ythat would be yonr feeUngs, shoidd 
some leading clergyman in thb city acqiute iNL^!lk\«iiX \iANRm.% 
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(o cause the people to be assembled, by legal authority, and 
an oath exacted from them, to maintain the forms of worship 
and standard of doctrine bb should prescribe ; and that every 
one who refused, should be utterly disgraced, andj perhaps, lia- 
ble to be banished 1 Would you like it ? Would you think 
it fine times ? ^Thus did Calvin in €}eneva. 

Ify by the doctrines of the Reformation is meanti that Chrki 
died only fir the ekctf that aU men deserved endless punishmeni 
for Adatn^s sin^ independent of their onm conduct^ and that aU 
men^ aside fiom their inelimUion^ are unable to obey Ood, the ex- 
pression is evidently and hugely false. These were not the doc* 
trines of the reformers, or, at least, but a very small portion of 
them, when compared with the whole. The phrase, at best, 
is a vague unmeaning one, and derives its chief value from 
its effect on prejudice and ignorance ; and that is the reasoo 
why it is adopted as a diplomatic term of trigonism. The peo- 
ple borrow it from the priest, and many as profound an igno- 
ramus as walks the street, will be heard to say, when he retires 
from the sermon, " Ah ! this is the language of the fathers ; sa 
they preached in the days of the Reformation.'* 

It ought to be the joy and glory of an American divine 
to preach the doctrineA of a much later reforsiation than that 
in Germany ;— doctrines which prevail in a nation whose re- 
ligious tenets are not shaqkled by '^ bands of iron and brass,** 
foi^d by civil magistrates, at the instigation of some haughty 
pontiff; — doctrines which prevail, when it is no longer thought a 
miracle for a man to rise above the more than Babel confusion 
of school logic, or the wonderful flights of peripatetic philosophy* 

Reader, is it wonderful, is it incredible, that the first nation 
on earth which has been able to percdve the rights of mankind, 
both civil and religious — the first nation since the grand apostaqir 
that has exonerated the church from the aHuring and destructive 
influence of civil power — the first nation that has restored the 
soul of man to freedom, and invited him to free inquiry in the 
grandest of all concerns — ^I say, is it incredible, that lOch a na- 
tion should make some progress in the discovery of truth 1 
Or, must we go back to the days of intolerance, of ignoranee, 
ofperBecution 1 Muat we go back to the first crude vision of 
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earlj twilight, where no shadow is distinct, because Ihere is no 
sunshine, ' and there fix the standard of truth, which no sub- 
iiequent light is to improve — ^before which all evidence is to be 
veiled, and all inquiry to cease, for ever ? 

The progress of light and knowledge in our own colintry 
is scoffed at and abused by these men ; it is treated in a manner 
which ought to excite the pity and indignation of every frieud 
to his country, and must be regarded by Christ himself as the 
blackest ingratitude. 

This incessant driving back to the days of the reformers, to 
the discerning eye, fully develops their object It is to leave 
the people nothing to do ; to extinguish, at one stroke, all in- 
quiry after truth, which, according to them, is scarcely to be 
found in any thing but the barbarous Latin folios of the six- 
teenth century, which few of the people, and, in fact, not 
many of their teachers, can read. I ask, whether it would not 
be more honourable, more dignified, more like ministers of 
Christ, for them to urge that they preach the doctrines of the 
gospel, the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles? But, Ah ! 
they know better :. that would not be so safe ; would not answer 
their purpose so well;, would be more liable to detection; 
would not be so true ; although it is not a fact very easily made 
out, that they preach the doctrines of any one of the reform- 
ers. Tet it is an assertion which few of their hearers can con- 
tradict — an assertion which fills the ignorant with great venera- 
tion. 

2. Their preaching is not calculated to excite inquiry. They 
say, they preach the doctrines of the Reformation ; but what do * 
they preach 1 A triangle ! They dwell for ever on a fpw lead- 
ing points, almost without variety of discussion. A congrega- 
tion may hear them eternally; and never be wiser. If men are 
not selfish by nature, when proselyted or converted by their 
preaching, they come out daring advocates for selfishness. 
Their three grand doctrines paralyze reason, quiet the con- 
science, extinguish all endeavour after an amendment of life, 
or to obtain €k)d's favour, and make out a religion independent 
of the heart or intellect. There is nothing in sin or holiness 
but imputation ; the sinner is condemned «ad \kia0D&idDA>^l^x v\sv- 
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pated guilt, made holy, justified, and saved, by imputed right- 
eonsnesB. His eternal destiny to misery was sealed prior to his 
own aetions; and the religion to which he Is restoredi and in 
which he is eternally to stand, has no regard to his own moral 
actions. His religion is fiuth, and faith b independent of rea- 
soUi prior to loTCi distinct from good works, and is a divine 
frindple. 

Their preaching to the unregenerate world b lamer than Me<> 
phibosheth, who was lame on both his feet ; bUnder than Barti* 
mens, who was born blind^* and weaker than Samson shorn 
of hb seTen locks. They cannot conyince a soul of un, be- 
cause Adam had done his work for him almost six thousand 
years ago. They cannot preach the gospel to every one^ be- 
cause Christ did no$ die for every one, and there b no propitia* 
tion for every one. They cannot make a soul perceive his 
guilt, for not embracing salvation, even if provision were made 
for him, because they tell hm he is, in every sense, unable to 
do it. 

When they sometimes get on the subject of love or charity, 
they often become so eloquent, and work their hearers up into 
inch a flame, that they could almost tear down the houses of 
those that do not admire the doctrine as much as they do ; at 
any rate, would drive them out of the city if they could. With 
regard to loving our neighbour as ourself, however, they are 
Tery guarded ; and a great divine has lately ^ven a remarkably 
fine turn to that precept He says, instead of loving Qod with 
all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, that the law of 
* Ood required that a '* man should love Ood with uneearing solid' ' 
iude^ and his neighbour as extensively andfareibly as the pecur 
liar design of the Jewish economy , and the peeuHar character ^ 
(ke Jewish peopkf would pennit^*^ How ingeniously turned ! 

Reader, where these doctrines prevail there is no inquiry 
after truth ; for iis the tenets naturally es^tinguish all Inquiry and 
investigation, the more shrewd and discerning well know, that 
candid and fiiir investigation would. Infallibly, resiilt in dis- 
sent. Beppe, 

V Xooft are fo blind 18 thoiethiit will not Rf^ 
f Rmejurs Senaooi^ vol. I.p|.l^. 
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8, Various arts are used to prevent inquiries and investiga- 
tions of a doctrinal nature. I speak of what has been done, 
and is now doing, in this city. 

What books do they recommend, or, in plain English, allow 
their people to read ? Very few — few indeed ! When they go 
into a house, perhaps, they are not alarmed if they see Her- 
vey's Meditations lying on a lady's table. And, with all my 
heart, let them read it. Its beautiful descriptions and elegant 
style, though, perhaps, sometimes a little turgid, and laboriously 
ornamented, render it an interesting book; and, in general, it is 
▼ery innocent, while a vein of piety runs through it Marshall 
and Owen will do exceedingly ; are Antinomian enough for the 
triangular landlord. What would they say if they should see 
Edwards, or Hopkins, or Bellamy, or Emmons, on the table t 
Or, perhaps, some of Andrew Fuller's works, or (he Triangle 1 
And the good lady, if she were reading them in earnest, would 
blush, if not tremble. Not many years ago, several of these 
gentlemen pretended to be highly exasperated, because a book* 
seller in this city published Bellamy's True Religion Delineated. 
Some were really in great wrath, and talked very big about it, 
and seemed as if almost determineil to prosecute the publisher. 

A few of their people have heard there is such a book as 
Alarshall on Sanctification, and, perhaps, one in a hundred have 
seen it; but, alas, the support of their plan has no dependence 
on books, on reasoning, on inquiry, on discussion ! Like the 
fern, it grows on heaths and commons, where there is no soil— « 
in solitudes, where the implements of tillage are never used ; 
or, perhaps, like a well-known plant which blossoms under 
ground, and if exposed to the light of the sun^ its firuit will 
blast. But I hasten to observe, 

^. Care is taken to keep a host of prejudices continually 
awake ag^unst all modes and forms of inquiry. If a man comes, 
by chance, into their pulpits, and preaches a sermon leading to 
inquiry, and there are certain trains of reasoning eminently 
calculated for that end, they frown upon it, and put it down, 
even though they may chance to approve the arguments ad- 
vanced. They hav« a certain slang about metaphysics which 
«I1 their people well iinderstauA. *^TV&*\& ^«?\ «ftf3P*s6^V ^'l 
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thej, ** for that matter, but this carnal reasoniogi this metaphy- 
BiGal hair-splittiDg, does not sarour of the gospel ; I would ra- 
ther hear somethiog about Christ" Nothing was ever more 
artfu], and nothing was ever more hypocritical. The holy and 
glorious Redeemer himself is made the stepping-stone of am- 
bition, and he ;that came a light into the world, to enlighten 
every man, is made to overshadow and obscure his own doc- 
trines. 

As they allow the preaching of others to open no source of 
instruction, and lead to no examination — as in their own sermons 
they trace round and round the triangle, till every stated hearer 
knows, at the reading of the text, what side or what angle is 
coming, so neither in their conversation do they leicd to a single 
avenue of light. In private conversation, they affect great ho- 
liness and authority. They often make some ignorant ^per 
believe, that they can pierce the veil and see things unutterable. 
They talk about knocking boldly at heaven's gate — about de- 
manding of God this and that favour; and of '' keeping Christ 
to his word." But, withal, they take care to be very mysterious 
and mystical, and while, to the purblind catechumen, their faces 
often shine like that of Moses from the mount, the poor fellow 
is so dazzled, bewildered, and perhaps enraptured, that he has 
little thought of asking questions, or clearing up difficulties, and 
perhaps no purpose can enter his mind, in those awful moments, 
but that of seizing hold of the skirt of this great sunt, and not 
letting go till he gets beyond the gulf. 

As for doctrinal discussions and inquiries among the people, 
they are not encouraged — they are put quite out of fashion. 
When they happen to meet, it is rather recommended to them 
to talk about experimental religion; to wit, feelings which nei- 
ther they nor their masters ever had. Far be it from me to say 
they never felt experimental religion; I hope otherwise ; but the 
feelings of a man's heart pay no regard to the prejudices of his 
understanding, or the absurd theories of his brain. Bread and 
beef are bread and beef, and look and taste alike in all countries, 
though they may be called by very different names. The ge- 
nuine feelings of religion in a mind where gross selfishness is 
profeaaedf and the grandest trait of the ^ospel^ even universal. 
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. propitiation, denied, where Bin and holiness are resolved into 
imputation, and faith is made the radical principle of religion^ 
must be in an uncomfortable situation — must resemble some 
cornfields in Connecticut which I have seen, where the stones 
were so high and so large that you must turn your hoe edgewise 
to get earth enough to cover the seed. Tet I have known no- 
ble crops of corn sometimes raised there, notwithstanding. 
These stones lay on the surface, the soil was deeper. May it 
prove to be so with these triangular Christians. 

At all events, their experimental conversations generally turn 
upon the sermons they have last heard ; and from them, by an 
easy periphrasis, to the men by whom they were delivered ; on 
which latter interesting theme they can dwell for hours with 
great earnestness and zeaL And full and perfect details of these 
conversations, together with all the encomiums, praises, eulogies, 
and applauses, reach their delighted ear within twenty hours 
from the moment of delivery. And how much better this, both 
for the minister and his flock, than for a set of men to meet, 
each one with his metaphysical file, hammer, chissel, drill, or 
scraper, to try the temper and the metal of the sermon ; nay, to 
try all parts of truth, and boldly dare to form their own opinions 
of every proposition? — Hence, I remark, 

5. They neither promote nor encourage the study of the 
scriptures, nor of theological truth among their people. Citi- 
zens of New- York, and Christian Brethren, I would not lay this 
charge had I not perfect assurance of its truth, and did I not 
sincerely believe it And if I am mistaken in a point so funda- 
mental, it is your interests I plead^it is the interests of thou- 
sands of souls, who are perishing for lack of knowledge, which 
induces me thus to encounter the shafts of malevolence, the 
rage of the designing, and the curses of the proud. But let 
them hurl their shafts, and let them fulminate their anathemas — 
I will declare the truth. Their thunders will not be heard on 
that day when His voice who speaks in thunders shall decide 
the question. Their many-coloured arts will gain no advantage 
in that court. 
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*"* Where Uiere^a no shufflingt where the action hcs 
In its true nature ; and we ourselves compeirdt 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence/' 

When aa end is recommended as worthy to be allained, is it 
not usual to recommend and set on foot the means of attain- 
ment? How do they promote the study of the scriptures^? 
What methods do they propose? — None! absolutely none! 
A man's name may be heard afar, and bis pride may be 
gratified, by becoming a distinguished leader even in a na* 
tional Bible Society, while his stated hearers and church mem- 
bers may be ignorant of the Bible. I highly approve of a 
national Bible Society ; and I would to God, that every 
church in this city were a bible society, in a far stricter sense : 
which they are net But the fault primarily and principally 
is not theirs ; it is the fault of those by whose artful manage- 
ment that fairest book of knowledge is overlooked. Be not 
mistaken, Reader: admiring a fine sermon, or praising the 
piety and talents of a popular preacher^ implies no knowledge 
of the Bible. 

They institute an abundance of prayer ineeiingSf to which 
I shall certainly make no objection. But " men ought to pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands without wrath and doubting." 
'* When thou prayest, enter into thy closet,'' said the divine 
teacher. Every one knows that it is less necessary for men to 
assemble for purposes of prayer than of intelligence and in- 
struction. Prayer is the soul's desire, going to God ; and what- 
ever justness of form, or force of elocution, we may use, or may 
be used in our hearing, a man prays for nothing but what he de- 
sires. I say nothing against public prayers — nothing against 
forms of prayer, which I have often heard with delight, affection, 
and, I hope, with consentaneous desire. But without knowledge 
the heart cannot be good ; and these are select means and salu- 
tary institutions for promoting knowledge. 

It is the remark of Addison, than whom few men possessed 
a sounder intellect, that he never heard six men of coinmon 
understanding give their opinions deliberately on any subject, 
however familiar, without gaming some new idea. Sir men of 
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ordinary capacity and informatioD, who shall sit down, for aa 
evening hour's conversation, shall read six verses in the gos- 
pel, and give their opinions distinctly and inljitation, upon each 
verse; canvassing each other's opinions, raising and solving ob- 
jections with the freedom, simplicity, and kindness of Christians 
-Marking their application to, and influence on conduct, and 
they shall retire instructed and edified, probably more than from 
hearing an ordinary judicious sermon. They surely cannot 
come up with Dr. Campbell, that prince of biblical critics. They 
cannot produce an elegant and learned dissertation od the dif* 
.ferent shades of the meaning of the terms KtifCcTou, Euar7cxi^ 
and CuSwM; they cannot show tha| the plural of AtatoXos does not 
mean devils, or that £uatohm signifies nothing worse than tftltling 
old women. They have not oriental learning to carry them 
back to the Talmuds, and Targums, to the ancient copies and 
versions, neither can they collate so many of the different read- 
ings, or so many of the strange and ridiculous expositions of 
old writerdf as to render the plainest passage of the Bible ob- 
scure and unintelligible. They cannot quote Rah. Sol. Ben 
Jarchi, Kennicottiusy Father Simoui Gosselinus nor Rambag- 
gius. fv 

The Bible abounds In plain truth, expressed ib a manner 
adapted to the meanest capacity ; in this it surpasses any book 
that ever was written. The greatest reader with whom I was ever 
acquainted, once remarked to me, that he had often been sur- 
prised to perceive, when he came to read expositors and anno- 
tators, in how many instances his first and most childish appre- 
hensions of the meaning of scripture had been confirmed, and 
in how few instances his first find earliest notions of the mean- 
ing of the Bible, whether obtained from the conversation of hia 
parents, or from hb own almost involuntary reflections, had 
been discovered to be incorrect 

Errors in doctrine do not generally originate from mere In- 
advertent misconceptions of scripture, but from far more cul- 
pable causes. Learning and ingenuity have had a large share 
in corrapting divine truth* When a man of great talents has i^ 
favooHte theory to make oat, what must he do t He nins throus^ 
the Bible, and like the tyrant who &ttelcYi«d.«t cXvj 

6 
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to suit them to his bedstead, he jeffectoally atretpbes or clips everj 
adirerse passage till It suits him : he confuses the perspicuous, dis- 
torts proportion, ppoumbrates the luminous, illustrates the ob* 
flcure ; breaks the neck of onepassage to straighten it, of another 
to crook it; clothes one passage with as many glosses as the 
daughter of Aurengzeebe wore suits of imperial gause, and scaiths 
another as the morbid dissector does his subject, to lay bare the 
muscles: — ^in fine, his theory is hb line, which he stretches upon 
the Bible, and, like a master workman, raises or depresses, ad^- 
Tances or retreats, every part till it hits the line* The work 
is done; and he has displayed great learning and equal talents, 
with which the reader Is charmed, and no less awed by bis au- 
thority and name. He has done it with a master's hand, and 
perhaps it might require learning and talents equal to his own 
to confute him. 

Men admire, and the world follows him; but, reader, If God^s 
word were like the human body, it would bleed under his hand 
In every part, and suffer pain in every member* By these me- 
thods, every doctrine of the Roman, the Greek, the Arminian, 
the Antinomian, is made out But the word of Qod is not 
such a book as can naturally lead to this infinite confusion of 
opinions. It is ambition and selfishness that do the work. When 
the day of God shall pour resbtless light on every understand- 
ing, men shall see that their errors have been, the oSspring of 
pride and wilful blindness. 

Every man is ready to say, '< show me that I am. wrong, and 
I win reform.^ But, alasl when errors have become popular, 
Supported by great names, Ifcautified and adorned by wealth 
and fashion, and fortified and defended by pr^udieet passion, 
influence, and power, who Is wilUng to see them in the light .of 
error? Who has fortitude to meet the frowns of the powerful, 
the censure of those reputed for wisdom, the contempt of the 
learned, and the hatred or pity of the multitude ? Barriers 
these, through which few can break. Here lies the strength of 
error, and the strongest bulwark against reformation. £cror» 
are generally weak in themselves, far less supported by reasoa 
0^ evidence than truth ; but they derive gigfuiAc force from 
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their agreeableneBs to the* mind, and from the difficulty there 
is in refiisting the multitude. 

I am no enemy to biblical criticidm ; I would be quite iril- 
ling that our maisters and professors in that noble science had 
ten times more of it than they have. I do. not think them yet 
mad through much learning ; yet I am aware that biblical critl- 
eism, as a profession, and as a science, may assume an attitude 
so imponng ; may be so managed as to check, discourage, and 
crush the taste and spirit of inquiry into the import of the 
scriptttres in the great body of the people. And I have seen, 
with inexpressible regret and disgust, that the professed exposi* 
tors of the Bible, in this eity, do artfully carry that business 
with so lofty and mysterious a hand, that the people, without 
knowing it, are led to regard the Bible, except when its mean- 
ing is dealt out to them in precious morsels by their teachers^ 
as an almost sealed book. 

I ask every reflecting man whether a wise nation will sur- 
render up their lti>erties at the discretion of their rulers^ because 
those mlers are wise and virtuous men ? If they do, they are 
a ruined people ; and this has been the ruin and downfall of ail 
free goremments. But how much more so has it ruined the 
ehurch of Christ ! When mankind surrender their understand- 
ings and consciences, without examination, to a set of men^ 
they never more deserve to be entrusted with understandings, 
siifce they refuse to use them in the grandest of all concerns for 
which an understanding is given, or can be of use. 

The moral maxims of vital importance to human happiness, 
the great body of practical wisdom, and, indeed, all the grand 
truths essential to salvation, are made perfectly plain in the 
Bible. But that which never engages ihe attention cannot be 
known, however plain it is made. Nothing 6an sufficiently en- 
gage the attention which is not made the subject of thought, 
reflection, conversation, and discussion. Conversation with a 
familiar friend, expressing our own conceptions and views of 
a subject, is the only way in which we become acquainted 
with that subject Why is it necessary that ministers of re- 
ligion should have about them such a vast apparatus of^ learn- 
ing — sbould know so much and so accut^V^VY ^jXjwxV^Jki^^^^^ 
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Is it merely to make a splendid showy &nd novr and then come 
out and dazzle and astonish their hearers with the (lomp of 
their erudition? Doubtless; if we may judge from the con- 
duct of many. Of what use is it if a man is looked upon as a 
walking, moving mass of diTinity, if it must live and die in 
his carcass, and his infatuated admirers ^o on gazing and ad- 
miring him for his great knowledge, while they, ala« ! ar^ 
comparatively ignorant, sleek and easy, as the horses that drag 
their carriage 1 

One grand reason why it is useful for a clergyman to possess 
great knowledge is, that he may communicate that knowledge^ 
and take measures that his people may also excel in knowledge^ 
which I hesitate not to declare is not done at all, or most miser- 
ably done, by many in this city. 

I have said the study of the scriptures, and the discussion 
of scripture doctrines, among the people at large, is not encour- 
aged in this city. Who has taken any vigorous measures for 
the attainment of that object? Whatassodations were ever 
formed among the people, and what progress made* So far 
from it, I venture to affirm, that, were any one of all these tri- 
angular pontiffs to discover, that a large number of his most 
judicious hearers had associated together, to meet once a week, 
to read the scriptures, and discuss doctrinal points, he would feel 
the greatest alarm, and would take immediate measures to sup- 
press it. I put it to the consciences of those gentlemen that I 
speak the truth. Yes, they would feel much alarmi and with 
much reason : for so sure as the sun gives light, should the re- 
ligious people of this city take a simultaneous determination 
to *' read the scriptures daily,'' and, like the noble Bereans, ex* 
amine for themselves, '' whether these things be so,^' thia 
wretched triangular, limited, contracted scheme of Antinomian 
selfishness would vanish away. 

No : there are no such a8sociatioi|s.-^And whilst there is not 
a nobler object for which an association could be formed; whilst 
there are missionary societies, charitable societies, praying so* 
cieties, Sunday school societies, bible societies, there are no 
societies, amongst rich or poori male or female, old or youi^i 
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pious or impious, for reading and understanding that inTaluable 
book; for discussing and understanding those glorious and aw- 
ful, those sublime and ?enerable, doctrines on which man's eter- 
nal felicity depends. They are willing, it seems, that people 
should pray, and give their money bountifully ; that they should 
send Bibles to the Heathen, but do they wish them, in earnest, 
to take up that Bible, and adopt the only true and vigorous 
methods of understanding it? ** I trow not.'* 

A nobler amusement, a richer repast for the mind, an exer- 
cise better adapted to invigorate the faculties, enlarge the un- 
derstanding, to amalgamate different minds, and conflicting 
opinions, cannot be devised. And the progress which the 
mind makes in these exercises is delightful and surprising. " I 
will speak," said Elihu, '* that I may be refreshed." The mind^ 
like the body, is invigorated by exercise ; and if never exer- 
cised it is ever feeble and unformed. Six meb, as I said above^ 
who shall give their opinions on but six verses of the scriptureS| 
however weak they may appear, at first, will, in a little time^ 
acquire facility by repeated efforts, system and arrangement by 
previous reflection^ and from those very words, which they 
have heard pronounced hundreds of times, without awakening 
a sinii^le idea, new thoughts will occur, new beauties will expand^ 
and important knowledge will be gained. It is well known 
that the human mind will improve in nothing to which it is 
made biut the passive spectator. And this remark applies with 
greater force to that species of instruction derived from hearing* 
The habitual and orderly expression of our own thoughts, at 
staled periods, invigorates the powers of association and combi- 
nation, fixes the mind to its object, assists comparison and de- 
duction, while the mind resembles the distaff, and the discourse 
the hand which draws out'the thread. 

But, alas! if self-evident truth fails of any effect, if the no- 
blest motives are without force against a tide of prejudice, and 
against the influence of a set of men, who patrole every street, 
and stand, arreeiis auribus^ at every corner, catching the undu- 
lations of every whisper, and forestalling the incipient symptoms 
of coBvietioni in vain do I dwell on this theme. Nevertheless, 
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it win not disturb the repose of my dying pillow, that I have 
lifted my voice while others were silent ; that I hare incorred 
the rebentment of those whose friendship will prore more for^ 
midable to thousands than their enmity can be to one. 

With few words I shall close this number. I have stated 
some of the methods used to prevent any di^Misitlon to inqaird 
after truthi any taste for doctrinal discussion ; and, combining 
with other^ and, perhaps, accidental causes, they have rendered 
it altogether unfashionable. The very taste for such cenveriNh 
Hon, reading, reflection, and pursuit, is extirpated, and there 
may also be clearly perceived in it the operation of judicial 
blindness. It is in the nature of man to love darkness rather 
than light, because his deeds are eviL 

But there is one other method more recently resorted ta^ to 
which I shall briefly advert. The sword is drawn, and the point 
of ecclesiastical censure is now fairly presented and opposed to 
the breast of every one who dares to deviate from what these 
Avines term orthodoxy. In the last number of the last series^ 
I noticed the pastoral letter of the synod of Philadelphia, in 
which Hopkinsia^ tenets are denounced as heresy. They have 
also fairly past a test act by which every minister Hcentiate ia 
to be examined touching those points, and if found a Hopkia- 
lian, is to be rejected. I noticed in the first series the expulsion 
ef Mr. D— — from a seminary in this city^ because he advoca- 
ted those sentiments; and the same man whose signature 
adorned that disgraceful act of expalsion, has very lately, in a 
misuonary society of this city, exerted his influence successfully 
agiuttst Mr. C-— i, and procured his rejection as a mlesiooary, 
on the charge of his not being sound in the feith; although one 
third of the board of directors of the society agree in sentiments 
withMr.O— — • 

This gentleman is beconung fiimoua on the list of ^gotry 
and intolerance, and it is fitting that his official conduct be held 
up to public observation. Neither odght the reader to imagine 
that I em actuated by mere jgratuitous maKce in calling his at* 
tention to such conduct. The people of thb country, and of 
this eity in special, ought to study the foble of the sheplierd^s 
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boj and Qie wolveB. They have in Cstct bo often, and so long, 
heard the cry of wolves: they have heard the cry of Tyranny ! 
Tyranny! from all quarters, from all parties, till they have 
grown callous to the cry ; yet wolves will come at last. 

The people ought to l^ apprised, that the points of doctrine, 
BO recently censured by these men as heresy, have never been 
contf dered, in any part of this country, as a bar to communion, 
or as a wall of separation between Christians, as individuals or as 
chiti^hes. They are not so considered in the churches of Eng- 
land or Scotland, nor, indeed, by any of the protestant churches 
in Europe, except where mingled with other matters which in- 
volve reli^ous order and discipline. 

Is it a happy omen — does it promise well to the Christian 
cbmrch. in this coimtry, that such a bigoted and intolerant spirit 
should DOW begin to show its deformed features and cloven 
foot? Is it best for individuals, and churches, and Presbyteries, 
and Synods — nay, for different denominations and sectSf to bepn 
to hurl their censures and anathemas at one another! Shall 
Bible and Mlsdonary Societies, generally embracing denomiaa* 
tipnsof different sentiments, turn from their great object, and 
fall upon their own members with base invectives and furious 
anathemas ? Yes :— ^this, it seems, is now to be done, and a grand 
specimen was recently given, as already noticed, in which a 
young licentiate of most unblemished morals, exemplary piety, 
and promising talents, was rejected as a missionary, and con- 
deomed as unsound in the futh. 

• This hopeful business was managed, and violently carried 
tbrou|^ tiioughone third of the members of the board agreed 
In doctrine with Kr. O. hy the same man who aided, or rather 
was principal, in PV expulsion* I asl^the candid and weil*dia* 
posed of all denominations, of all orders, whether such a man 
can be regarded in any other light than as ahlindjhaughty, and 
fdrious bigot ? I ask th^ disinterested reader what sort of min* 
istry that will be, trained np in his maxims, formed from his pie- 
eepts ai|d examples ? nor will they need to wait his failing man- 
tle, to hnlnbe a double portion of his spirit : For that is a spirit, 
into which ^ Non docti^ sednoH, non inalituHt sed imbuii $umu9.'** 
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There is do privilege, it would seem, no honour, no pablid 
nor private advantafl;e, to be derived from that equal considera- 
tion, reciprocity gf indulgence and charity, equality of rank and 
immunity, which all religious sects hold in the eye of our free 
and excellent constitution, and iire thereby required to hold in 
the eye of each other. From this soil of liberty and justice, 
watered by the blood of patriots, is now to spring up, not a 
crop of warriors, where dragon^s teeth had been sown, but a 
race of stern, unrelenting, religious despots, who are to change 
the order of things in this country. And as property and lucra- 
tive stations ar^ primary objects with them, they will seize, if 
possible, on the great cities, and Gx their triangular iron box on 
every pericranium they can allure, flatter, babble, or frigh- 
ten into it; and if any one throws it off, ah! a heretic! a 
heretic! "unsound in the faith!'' ** rotten at the core!" And 
could they have but the syndics and civil magistrates to second 
their pious endeavours, and carry home their holy censures^ 
what reformations we should have ! we should quickly see the 
days of the Reformers return ; and there would be none of the 
*< northern storm'* in all this. No ! but frequent blasts from a 
hotter and more murky region. 

Whoever shall read this number, and shall judge that the se- 
verity of the remarks are disproportioned to the requisition' of 
the occasion, will do well to consider the grand theme repeated 
by the voice of the union herself, at ^wery anniversary of our 
independence. Why did our forefathers leave the shores 
of Europe, and encounter the perils of the deep — the dangers 
and privations of the wilderness? Liberty of conscience was 
one grand motive. Here, under a guiding providence, they 
planted the Tree of Liberty, and by the suns and showers of 
heaven, it has grown to a majestic size. Whoever opposes 
the censures of the church to freedom of opinion and private 
judgment, in the manner these men have done, is a religious ty« 
rant, and sins against the highest privilege of the nation ; and 
had our civil rulers no more discretion and virtue than he has, 
our (and, from being a land of freedom and happinesSj would, 
become an Aceldama — ^a field of blood. 
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Reader, you hear in these pages the Toice of a single, ob- 
scure, unknown, individual. Ypu can, with ease, slight and 
spurn it. With ease can you tear the unfinished page, or hurl 
the book into the flames, as the infatuated king of Judah did the 
message of the prophet But you will percieve that that rash act 
did not save his country, nor himself; neither will a similar act 
prevent or procrastinate the evils which impend. Had public bo- 
dies a consciousness, and could the religious community of this 
vast country speak, as saith the prince of orators, *' St ilia, una 
voce^ loqueretur,^* she would bewail, with tears, the ingratitude of 
her children ; she would express her indignation, in a language 
suitable to her dignity, at those who envy others the blessings 
they derive from her; and her contempt at the impotent ambition 
which clums powers which she never granted. But she would 
perceive these daring attempts, generally made by strangers to 
her blood, and aliens to her free and noble spirit: — exoticSj 
which, withering in their own native soil and climate, have been 
transplanted- hither, to fatten on the credulity of the simple, to 
prove the virtue of the upright, and to punish the ingratitude of 
the wijcked. 

INVESTIGATOR. 
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No. III. 

I HAV2 said, in the preceding number, that the people in this 
city, who listen to a certain strain of preaching, which I have 
styled triangular, are not well instructed in the great doctrines 
of Christianity. I do not say this without a due consideration 
of the allegation it imports; and I am fully aware, that to the 
candid mind of persons at a distance, or to the incautious on 
the spot, it may appear too severe. It shall be the business of 
this number to make good the ground here assumed. 

The instructions given are incorrect in their na^re, deficient 
in their ei^enti and tend to extinguish rather than exidtb VoiniS^ ^ 

1 
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Tv^o volames of sermons have lately been published in this 
city.^ These sermons I offer as documents to prove the first 
part of this charge, viz. that incorrect instructions are given. 
When a man comes out in two large volumes of sermons, in a 
great and polished city, we have some reason to believe he has 
selected his ablest productions.f The third sermon of vol. L is 
entitled ** The glory of a nation." Page 104-5, this writer 
observes, 

** We shall first examine their laws, (the Hebrew,) confining 
ourselves, however, to a few general notices. 

^* In these laws, the great principles of moral duty are pro- 
mulgated with a solemnity suited to their high pre-eminence. 
Love to God, with unceasing solicitude^ and love to our neigh- 
bour, as extensively and Jbrdbh) as the peculiar design of (he 
Jewish economy^ and'the peculiar character of the Jewish people 
woidd permit, are enjoinedJ*^ 

On these two commands, says Christ, hang all the law and 
the prophets ; and they doubtless comprise the soul and es- 
sence of all religion; ''for," saith the Apostle John, ''he that 
loveth is born of God: and he that dwelleth in love, dweHeth in 
God, and God in him." 

But was ever such a definition given of the law of God as 
our divine here gives ? — a definition so poor, so meager and 
wretched ? — ^a definition which tarnishes, nay, aflUfishes the di- 
vine law? I think a common school boy will perceive its hol- 
lowness : a person .nourished from youth on the amor sui will 
even be shocked to read it. Who ever heard of loving Grod 
with "solicitude?" The first and grand import of solicitude is 
anxiety, which consists in a perturbed, depressed, fluctuating, 
fearful, and painful state of mind. Never was there a more ill- 
chosen term to delineate the holy and glorious affection of per^ 
feet love, which God's law requires. " Perfect love casteth out 
fear :'' " And herein," says John, " is our love made perfect,, that 
we may have boldness in the day of judgment." But does not 

* Dr. Romeyn's. 

t A great writer hjb, that a man mmt be taU at SOi beavtifol at 30, rich 
Mt 40, Mud wiae at 50 ; or else oerer taU, beaatifol^ riebj nor wiie. The author 
^the scrmoBM ongjlit not to he liR ixsm -^om* 
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die law require perfect, supreme love to Grod, an affection free 
from all solicitude? 

Selfish love to God is indeed full of solicitude — full of anxie- 
ty, because it is grounded on nothing but an expectation of 
benefit ; and as the selfish man has no certain evidence that 
God will continue to do him good, nothing is so faint, so waver- 
ing, so full of anxiety, as his love to God. 

But the second part of this definition is still, if possible, more 
extraordinary. This writer tells us, that the law requires a man 
<' to iove his neighbour as extensively andfireibly as the peculiar 
design of the Jewish economy ^ and the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people would permit,''^ It seems, then, that a man's love to 
his neighbour is to be regulated by two considerations, Ist 
The peculiar design of the Jewish economy, and, 2d. The peculiar 
character of the Jewish fieople. In the name of all that is raar^ 
vellously absurd, I desire to know what connexion a man's 
love to his neighbour has with the peculiar design of the Jewish 
economy, and which way this wonderful definition points? I 
any definition or exposition of the spirit of the moral law ever 
merited for a man the epithet of Antinomian, surely this defini* 
tion does for its author. For the peculiar design of the Jewish 
economy being long ago accomplished, that economy was 
brought to an end ; and with it a man's obligation to love bis 
neighbour, ficcording to this profound expositor. 

But even while that economy lasted, what does this defini- 
tion, make out, concerning the extent and force of a man's love 
to his neighbour ? — *' As extensively and forcibly," says the wri* 
ter, '' as the peculiar design of the Jewish economy would per- 
mit." Captdn Cook sailed as far south as the fields of ice would 
permit : — ^they stopped his progress. So, it seems^ the Jews were 
not allowed to love one another any more than their peculiar 
economy could permit In their peculiar economy they found 
a barrier, at which they might tack about, from love to hatred, 
as suddenly as Cook did when he met the fields of ice. If the 
expression does not imply this, it implies nothing* Butj alas ! 
since the Jewbh economy is abolished, and its peculiar designs 
accomplished, men may now love as mnch or aa littiL^ %8i^^)«^ 
please ; and lore now makea no part ot Tci(\^Q^« 
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Let not the reader make up his mind too saddenly, that I 
oyerstrain the writer's meaning; for I will show him, before I 
havp (lone, that all this is intended by this able expositor of the 
divint taw. 

Had the learned Doctor been contented with one definition, ori 
rather, with setting up one barrier against the letter and spirit of 
the kw of God — had he been satisfied with limiting and abol- 
ishing the obligation of love to our neighbour, with the Jewish 
economy, he would simply have justified his classification with 
the boldest of Antinomians. But this was not enough. This 
diity of love to our neighbour mqst be narrowed down by a 
far more definite barrier; for, to say a man must love his neigh* 
bour as extensively and forcibly as the peculiar design of the 
Jewish economy would permit, leaves it vastly at random. Some 
people might be pleased to say that that economy required a 
great degree of love, whilst others aflBrmed it required very little. 
But our author settles this point by another barrier, of a very 
different material. <* The law required," says he, ^' that a man 
should love his nei^bour as extensively and forcibly as the 
fecuiiar character of ike Jewish people nouid permit,^* 

There can be no doubt what " the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people^' was. They were a people stiff-necked, and un- 
circumcised in heart, and even during «the forty days, while the 
law was preparing on Sioai — while, as yet, the trumpet had hard- 
ly ceased to roar, or the thunders of the voice of God to shake 
the earth, they revolted into open idolatry, and made an idol tq 
lead them back to Egypt. The law of God, says this writer, 
required this people to love one another as much ^^as their pe- 
culiar character would permit.^ 

Reader, this is plain English: turn to the ICfWt page of the 
first volume, and there you will find it. But how much love 
did ^ the peculiar charcuter of the Jewish people permit 1^ 1 an- 
swer none | for, as a people, they were a pecnliariy rebellious 
and hardened people. To say the least, as a people they were 
unregenerate, and void of every degree of that love to God and 
each other, which his law requires. 

Bere is no perrersion ot an equivocal^' or intricate sentence, 
^d (bf fact, on wluch X ptedlcajte \\i« a&«t5^V\Qi\)\%\titi^.\siW 
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ner constractiv^e, but plaio, simple, and obviouB, for every one 
to read. 

ThiB expoBition of the law of Godf, seems as much to baffle 
all comment, as it mocks at all comparison. Men, instead of 
being required to lore God supremely, and their neighbour as 
themselves, are said to be required to love God with constant 
solicitude— -with slavish, base, and painful anxiety, and their 
Beighbour as much as their depraved nature and character 
would permit. 

Before 1 proceed further, [ think I am justified in calling upon 
the reader to judge for himself^ whether a man who is capable 
of giving such an explanation of the love of God can be expected 
to lead the minds of his hearers into correct and just views of 
truth, or to convey wholesome instructions on the important 
doctrines of reyelation. His personal friends, of which class I 
surely hope he is not destitute, will probably say, in his vindica- 
tion, that he sometimes gives a better explanation of this grand 
article. Does he, indeed ?— -I wish he always gave a better ; — 
one thing is certain, he cannot give a worse ; and, what is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate for him, I have my eye on another similar 
attempt in these sermons to fritter away the obligation of loving 
Qur neighbour cis oursefves to nothing. This precept of the law 
comes so fearfully near to the doctrine of disinterested benevo- 
lence, that this writer, and all others of his class, must explain it 
away. They hate the sight and sound of it as much as the Sa- 
racens and Turks hated the sight of a monument of Grecian 
architecture, and have taken as much pains to destroy it ; but, 
as it is too massive to be underminded, they have attempted to 
dilapidate its columns, architraves, and pilasters, and deface its 
relievos and inscriptions. 

The suggestion, that the Doctor sometimes explains the divine 
law in a less exceptionable manner, brings to my mind Sir Isaac 
Newton's optical doctrine of ^^JUs of easy transtmssionJ** He 
supposes that luminous bodies, and particularly .the sun, throw 
out their light in certain sudden vibrations ; which, instead of a 
better term, he is pleased to call fits of easy transmission. The 
Doctor,, in his easy fits of tiansmissian thro^^ Qi\k\ y^^^^s^ h«>ks9^^ 
m genemi, be seems wiUing to ^on^eai. Ti^ Ql\Kfk«^'^'^ ^^K^^c*. 
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kifiiiite purify and eternal obligation of tiie divine Islw ; whicb 
fine flourish leads the incautious reader or hearer into a total 
mistake. To love God with solicitude, and our neighbour as 
extensively and forcibly as the design of the Jewish economy, 
and the character of the Jewish people would permit, neither 
conveys the idea of infinite purity, or eternal obligation, but ra- 
ther of infinite vileness and eternal stupidity, and especially in 
the expositor who dares thus to degrade and annihilate the mo* 
ral law. 

For, admitting the law to be still in force, what is it worth 
requiring men to love God with solicitude, and each other as 
much as their depraved characters would permit? But its ob- 
ligation being measured by the design of the Jewish economy, 
it must have been abrogated and done away with that economy. 
And this is the author's meaning; to establish which,, is not 
merely once attempted, but is the great labour of his life, and 
aim of his public instructions. 

Of what avail is a pompous concession of the infinite purity 
and eternal obligation of the law, after such an exposition of 
that law as we have before us ? But, independent of this exposi- 
tion, even had this writer expounded the import and spirit of 
the law never so correctly, his notion of the gospel places his 
scheme precisely on the Antinomian ground. Christ has paid 
the sinner's debt ; taken the sinner into a mystical union with 
himself; made over his xighteousness to the sinner ; and as he 
Is " qffull weight and measure, perfectly conformable to the lam, 
he makes them {the sinner) justj or qffull weight before God^ by 
clothing them with his righteousness^ 

He then adds, p. 69. '* This doctrine of righteousness through a 
Redeemer y otherwise called the righteousness qffaiih^ is the radical 
principle of revealed religion^ from Genesis to Revelaiion*^^ I 
put hie wohls in italics that they may not be overlooked. And 
he closes this wonderful paragraph by saying, " This is the 

SUBSTANCE OF THJB GOSPEL*" 

I beg the reader to follow me with a little patience, and I 
will ferret the serpent from the crevices of his rock. By the 
serpent I do not mean the maU) but his monstrous ctrror. 
K^^etyyou now have before youtti«I^CM^W«V\<&7t ^l^«\^ 
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and the gospel. The great precept on which haoga all the law 
and the prophets, under his transforming pen, is made to say, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with unceasing solicitude, i. e. 
with painful and depressing anxiety and perturbation, and thj 
neighbour, as much as the design of the Jewish economy^ and 
the depraved charcu^er of the Jewish people would permiL And, 
it seems, taking them together, they permitted none at all. 

His obvious motive for measuring our love to our neighbour, 
by the design of the Jewish economy, and the character of the 
Jewish people, was to exclude it wholly from the religion of 
Christ; accordingly, he declares, p. 69. that *' this doctrine of 
righteousness through a Redeemer^ otherwise caillcd the righteovs- 
ness qffaithf is the radical principle of revecUed religion, from 
Genesis to Revelation, and is the stthstance of the Gospel, 

In this statement of the law and gospel, I perceive a wretched 
specimen of the unwearied endeavours, which have for years 
been made in this city, to establish a loathsome system of selfish- 
ness and Antinomianism ; to pervert the faith of Christians, and 
to sap the foundations of truth. I beg the reader to notice, that 
this view of these fundamental truths involves the following 
errors, and I shall leave him to estimate their magnitude. 

1 . The law of God requires no creature to love God with 
solicitude. If the Doctor mistook the meaning of 'the term solici- 
tude, and thought it conveyed the idea of supreme love of 'God, 
I would recommend it to him to recall and suppress this edi- 
tion of his sermons, till be can have time to study the import 
of language; or, at any rate, to defer publishing the remaining 
volumes, of which there seems to be a digniGed hint in his 
preface, till he can peruse Johnson or Walker. I think either 
of these steps would save him some solicitude. He speaks of 
Christ's exact conformity to the law. I hope he does not ima- 
gine that Christ loved God with *' unceasing solicitude," &c. &:c. 

2. The law of God required that a man love his neighbour 
as himself ; and iK) far from limiting the extensivcness and firce 
of that affection, by the peculiar design of the Jewish economy, 
which would suppose the duty to expire with that economy, 
and be vague and unmeaning while it lasted-^or, by the pecu- 
liar character of the Jewish people, vib\c\i Y9o\Ai\ti^^vi\^l ^^^ 
daee it to oaibiBg, would awubWale \l «\\^^eVWx n '^^^ x^^^^^'^- 
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ment had no relation to the Jewish economy, or character of the 
Jewish people. And no pretence was ever more absurd or 
false, than the one here set up, for the purpose of cancelling the 
second great command in the law, or destroying its obligation. 

3. The Antinomian is known for his opposition to all moral 
virtue; and for setting up faith, as every thing in religion: and 
yet his faith, as much as he makes of it, is but a wretched patch 
of mysticism, and a suitable instrument of self-deception. How 
many degrees from this is tlie Doctor's idea of gospel religion? He 
allows the Christian no righteousness but imputed righteousness. • 
He allows, indeed, that belore man fell be was bound by an 
obligation of moral or personal holiness, but as a sinner he strips 
him of all ability — and, as a redeemed sinner, removes him in- 
finitely distant from the department of moral virtue; — describes 
that whole department in the most degrading, loathsome, and 
sickening terms, as consisting In base and selfish love to God, 
and a love to men circumscribed by the narrow and perishing 
barriers of the Jewish economy, and the still worae character of 
the Jewish people : in short, he profanes the temple of rational, 
moral virtue and holiness, by something worse than swine's flesh ; 
fills it with loathsome deformity, and disgusting filth, to prevent 
all return to it for ever — and then most pompously declares, that 
the righteousness of faith is the radical principle of revealed 
religion, from the beginning of the Bible to the end, and the 
substance of the gospel. 

I ask the stated hearers of this gentleman, how long it is since 
they have heard him, in an elaborate pulpit effort, endeavour to 
show that' religion does not consist in lovCf but in /aithl — in 
which he strove, with all his might, to make out that love to 
€rod and men is a merely legal, antiquated. Old Testamenti' 
^' Jewish economy" affair ? — in which he was at much pains 
to scatter over the fair and glorious field of moral virtue the 
crudities of Antinomian pollution ? Many intelligent personSi 
who are not only judges of doctrine^ but of logic and sermon- 
izing, who may chance to see these remarks, will, I trust, re* 

' member something about that sermon. 

How long shall the blind be led by the blind I How long 

Bball prejudice and «rror vssox^ th« thTooA. of reason; nay. 
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Usurp the awful province of divine instruction, and lead their 
willing votaries to/emediless perdition ? Reader, these are no 
trifles, and it looks but too much like the fearful business of 
groping in the dark after an unknowji^ Saviour — like seizing 
some of the ghostly phantoms that glimmer there, and holding 
it forth as the object of faith. Ta make righteousness without 
holintest and a religion without goodness, has ever been the 
desideratum of wicked men;^i^nd when any project to this ef- 
fect has been set on foot, however absurd, however monstrous^ 
it never fails of finding its advocates and admirers. 
. The righteousness of faith (if that phrase be properly under* 
stood) forms certainly an important article in Christian doctrine^ 
as it refers directly to the pardon and justification of the sinner* 
That act of grace by which the sinner is pardoned and justi- 
fied before God, will ever be remembered with eternal grati- 
tude and prabe by all the redeemed ; nor will it be remem- 
bered, but in coimection with its proper grounds, the atone- 
ment and work of Christ, by which alone it is brought about* 
But is there nothing in reli^on but pardon and justification?—^ 
nothing but faith by which that pardon and justification is re* 
ceived? It is painful to perceive how men run distracted — in- 
to what wild extremes they are hurried in pursuit of a favourite 
hypothesis. The redemption of a sinner is a glorious and b 
most gracious work of God ; but the sinner is redeemed, par- 
doned, justified, restored, that he may become a good subject 
of God's great kingdom— may be reinstated in holy and perfect 
love for ever. 

There is but one true religion in Gbd's kingdom, as there it 
but one taw, and but one God. The moment a sinner is bom 
again, he is in that religion ; he is born into it For he that 
loveth is bom of God, and he^^at dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in. him. Faith is an Important act, which ra- 
ther leads to, than makes up, the body of religion/ Faith can 
hardly be called a principle, in any sense ; it is a particulac 
act of a creature, and, as for as relates to the intellect, has for 
its object certain particular acts of God — I mean the work of 
atonemtpl and redemption. There will be no fiuth in heaven ; 
in that glorioQs world bith irill be swaUow^&Ai^m^^aass^^ «»^ 
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that which in this world gives faith its moral value and excel- 
lence, ^8 the sole consideration that it works bj love, and in 
' ih$t Why becomes holiness or virtue. 

The justifying power .or efficacj of &ith arises from the mm- 
pie consideration of its being the sinner's rational and hearty 
acquiescence in the salvation God has provided for the sinner. 
Of course, as far as the understanding is concerned, as far as 
faith is the mere assent to the evidence of facts, there is no 
more virtue in it than in any other assent to the understanding. 
But when the understanding believes in the record God has 
given of his Son, and the heart cordially receives that reGord, 
and joyfully confides in it, that fkith becomes saving, because 
the sinner then *' receives Christi and rests upon him alone for 
salvation, as he is offered in the gospel*" 

Faith does not derive its justifying, or saving power, horn cer- 
tain mystical qualities, or nameless properties it contains ; and 
those who talk about the implantafion 6f divine principles, 
which no mortal can conceive of, and the constitution of mysti- 
cal and spiritual unions which no one can describe, deceive their 
hearers, if not themselves. Some idea may be formed of ftuth 
by considering its opposite, unbelief; which is in general hatred 
and rejection of the truth. The great object of redemption is 
to recover the sinner from his ruined state-^o tnake him iiojiy 
and happy ; and on the sinner's part, it is necessary for him 
to understand the plan of redemption, or so much of it as relates 
immediately to his case ; to approve of it in his heart, to receive 
it, and acquiesce in it, by obedience. 

There is but one sort of holiness, or moral goodness, in €rod's 
kingdom. Creatures who have that, are Kke God, and are in 
the image of God. God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, and God in him. Hence, as fallen man is in 
a state of enmity to God, and of supreme self-love, a great 
change is necessary to restore him to God's favour. This change 
is called a second birth : a man must be bom agfun, i. e. he 
must undergo an entire change of heart, from hatred to lore. 
Hence, saith the scripture, '< he that loveth is bom of Ctod, Md 
be that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is to ve.** ^ And/* 
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saith the same apostle, '' we koow that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren.^ 

While the sinner perceives the nature and grounds, and ap- 
preciates the value of pardon and acceptance before God, his 
emotions of gratitude can be surpassed by nothing but his inde- 
scribable and overflowing love and admiration of the infinite 
glory and loveliness of the triune God, manifested in all ways, 
and by all means, before bis creatures. 

The notion that/at^ or '< the righteousness of faith," is the 
grand principle of religion, is of a piece with all the selfish scheme. 
It seems to intimate that the sinner cares nothing about any 
thing but his own salvation {h-^erceives notliing else, regards 
nothing else ; while, at the same time, it renders religion an un- 
feeling, unmeaning system of mysticism, and contradicts the 
whole body of revealed truth. 

> «' Thou shalt love ' thy neighbour as thyselfl" Nothing 
can more beautifully illustrate this grand precept than the so- 
lemn declaration of an apostle of the Christian church, when 
we hear him say, *' We know we have passed from death uuto 
life, because we love the brethren f when we hear him declar- 
ing, that '* he that loveth us is born of God ; n^y, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him." This does not sound much like saying, 
that the law of God required a man to love his neighbour as 
extensively andjbreibly as the design of the Jewish economy, 
and the character of the Jewish people would permitl 

Faith, considered .as the sinner^s acceptance with Christ, is' 
truly important ; and the principle of pardon and justification, 
on the ground of Christ^s merits, no Christian will be disposed 
to think lightly of, but. Reader, the gate of a temple is not the 
temple itself. Faith, pardon, justification, kc. considered in 
their causes, nature, grounds, and effects, open the gates of life 
and glory to the sinner. Christ himself says, '* I am the door," 
&c. And this he spake, no doubt, in allusion to the sinner's 
pardon and acceptance with God, through him. He. will be 
the king on his holy hill of Zion, will eternally reign in glory, 
and bia the glorious medium of divine manifestatioDi to all eter- 
nity. But the refigion of heaven, and of aH holy creatures^ will 
be one. And if God is love, it will be UMJlXtsiotiol \k«d^tN\w^> 
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No mind can rise to a conception of more perfect' holiness or 
felicity than tbty. It necessarily excfudes all injury, and aH 
misery ; it necessarily includes all wisdom, all amiableness, all 
goodness, all perfection. 

A moment's attention to tiie bible idea of religion will show, 
that tiie author of the above definition of faith, and the right- 
eousness of faith, entertains but a scanty and miserable notion 
of it I hope and trust, in the mercy of God^ that the feeling« 
of (lis heart contradict his theoretical definitions. Faith, as ma- 
king any part of religion, is but the cousequence of local cir^- 
comstances, and a particqlar character, which will one day eease. 
The principle that one being is jofitified by the merit of another, 
though certainly formmg a most illustrious display of divine 
mercy. Is not a standing rule of divine government; is neither 
universal nor perpetual in its application f but is the method 
adapted by the infinite m^rcy of God to the recovery and re- 
9toration of sinners ; who, when once restored, shall lack nothing 
of that personal holiness and perfect moral Teetitude in which 
holy creatures stand before God without a mediator* Their 
union to, and redemption by, Christ; or, perhaps more properly, 
the promise aud purpose of God, may secure them from the 
danger of a future rebellion, but will not stand them in stead 
for personal holiness, or moral purity. 

8t. Paul differs very essentially from tins writer in his idea 
of faith, and evidently considers, and expres^y declares it. In- 
ferior to charity, <* Though I have all faith, sq that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
now abideth faith, hope« charity, these threeo-^but the greatest 
pf these is charity.'* Q no, Paul, you are greater mistaken for 
once : Dr. J. B. R. saysj that faith is much the greatest 

Whether the reader will consider it as descencting too loir 
to go into verbal criticism, I cannot say^ but the temptation, jos^ 
at tbi^ moment, is too strong to be reusted. The Dodov si^ that 
^e law requires that a man love his neighbour as extenmefy 
mid forcibly aa'the Jewish economy would permit, &c. Ta 
love any person intensively b a phrase not veiy easy, to under- 
jitand, unless he means from head to foot A man travela 
fjfteimvelj^ sees extensWeVy, Ua.; but I never aaw acgr 
penon who loved exteusiveVy, te^Yiv^^ \» t^Vsi* V^ 
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praetlcB under the Jewish ecoDomy. But when he tells about 
loving forcibly, I am utterly beat; it seems to resemble an a»« 
eault vi et armis. Among all the fervid and rapturous phrases 
of chivalry, I believe it was never thought of. I have heard of 
loving sincerely — ardently — vastly — distractedly— ^utrageous- 
Ij^erribly^infinitely — but never forcibly. 

I shall close this number by considering a mistake, which the 
Doctor says some believers fall into ; and that in few words. He 
says, vol ii« p* 28Q. '' The mistake tmder which some beUevers 
(meaning Hopkinsians) labour is, that it is not lawful to regard 
our personal interest in inaUe^M ^religion, any further than the 
value which we possess in the'Meale of being ; or, in other words, 
that we must be willing, if our value be so low, to relinquish our 
personal interest, and with it our aU, for those who possess more 
value than ourselv^s.^^ 

• If any person by reading this, can tell what the mistake k, I 
shall be glad. Does he mean that some believers have adopted 
a false rule of valuation, and that this is their mistake ? He 
Jays 'down no rule: he poises their personal interest against 
their comparative value. He puts things on Opposite sides of 
the fulcrum which ought to be on the same side. What is the 
mistake of some believers] Why, they say, *' it is not lawful to 
regard our personal interest, in matters of religion, any further 
than the value which we possess in the scale of being." It 
seems, then, that it is lawfid to regard our personal interest fur- 
STHER than our vaiue, &c. But this means nothing. WImt does 
he^ean by *' further,''* an adverb of place or locality ? The 
senftnce is unintelligible. Did ever any one institute compari- 
son between his personal interest and his value in the scale of 
being ? Is there a child who does not know that they are equal ? 
It is a comparison between himself emd himself Yet this 
metaphysician has found out that a believer whose value is 
equal, say, to ten thousand, may regard his personal interest 
^ further,^* i. e. at 16 or 20 thousand ; and he is under ''a mis- 
take" if he does not do it. A queer mistake ! Thia eternal 
squinting at self-interest, through logic, and through absurdity — 
through thick and thus, I abhor. 
I know of but one correct rule of ^^\\n\\0TVv «3«A ^^"«*- ""^ ^^ 
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Talue every thing In God's klDgdom, according to its real srorth : 
and ifi that a mistake f Perhaps the Doctor means to saj, that the 
mistake of some believers consists in thiS| viz., they hold that 
they must surrender their personal Interest, when it becomes 
incompatible with the personal interest of those more valaable 
in the sc^le of being than themselves. If there be any meaning 
in what he says about ** the mUtake" it must be this, thoogh he 
does not say it. But wherein is the mistake of this sentiment ? 
If there be two interests, Si greater and a lesa^ which are incom- 
patible with each other, is it a mistake to hold that the less ought 
to be given up for the sake of the greater? If there are two 
vessels at sea, one containing a hundred, and the other a thou*- 
sand souls, and one or the other of them must be lost at sea; 
would any man be at a loss to say which of them ought to sink ? 
A wonderful mistake, indeed ! ! ! If my neighbour's value, la the 
scale of being, be equal to a hundred, and mine equal to ten, 
and the personal interest of one or the other of us must be given 
up, is it difficult to say whose ought to be given up ? Suppose, 
for example, that the Doctor himself was worth a hundred, and I 
but ten, and the interest of one or the other of us must be given 
up, and the Doctor himself was to set In judgment on the question 
— ^would he not, with his usual volubility, say, <* I am worth ten 
times as much as he, therefore the less must be sacrificed to the 
greater ?" And suppose, finally, I myself were to be the judge 
of that question, would my interest in the matter alter the nature 
of justice 1 Ought I to save ten, and destroy a hundred^. because 
the ten are mine ? Reader, read and judge. 

But how does the Doctor m'ake this wonderful mistake appear I 
His argument, which ought, at least, to make him master of th.e 
magicians, is worthy to be had in everlasting remembrance, as 
.a specimen of triangular metaphysics. He takes up a whole 
large octavo page in saying that we have no '^' graduated scale"* 
whereby to measure the value of each other. And what Uien ? 
Who says we have ? Does our want of a '^ graduated scale" to 
measure the comparative value of men alter or impair the 
above-mentioned rule of valuation 7 The governor of the wor^i 
lias that scale of valuation always before him ; and he has given 
nsremtoa and sense, orvat\ea&t, ^m^fif t»^ to '^rceive. tb« 
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above rule of valuation to be equitable and neeesBarj to be 
used in all cases where a less object comes in absolute compe- 
tition with a greater. For no other reason does he punish the 
wicked, but because their happiness is absolutely incompatible 
withthe happiness of an infinitely greater sum of being. 

Which of all the belieyers, (Hopkinsians he might say,) whom 
he accuses of a mistake, ever supposed that we had in our hands 

* the '< graduated scale V^ But we can perceive and demon- 
stratcy the principle of equitable valuation, and of its applica- 
tion to all cases, where a greater and a less good stand in com- 
petition or repugnancy to each other. Bdt his most curious ar- 
gument, to make out the ^mistake'' is, that if a believer in 
fact, could make this valuation-—*' if on fair impartial examination 
of the pretensions of others and his own, he b constrained to 
judge (bat he is of more value than others, and claims his rights 
as such, he will be considered vain, assuming, and arrogant, by 
all mho undersicmd human natureJ** A wonderful stroke, in- 
deed !-— What if he is considered ^ vain, assuming, and arrogant, 
by all who understand human nature, does that help to prove * 
the mistake!'* If his judgment be correct, as the writer grants, 
it is the judgment of God ; and eternal justice will keep him in 
countenance though <*all who understand human nature think 
him vain, arrogant, and assuming." 

But, would not his ailment have appeared better if he had 
said, ** by all who do not understand human nature ?" For I 
am sure that no man who understands human nature could 
think him vain, arrogant, and assuming, for claiming his rights 
which resulted from a fair impartial comparison and valuation. 
The sum of the argument, provided sense can be extracted 

' from a series of sentences, which, as they stand, amount appa- 
rently to nothing, is, 

1. That, "where two interests, a greater and a lessy are abso- 
Intely repugnant to each other, that the less must be sacrificed 
to the greater, is a ^ mistake." 

2. This mistake is made ou(by two grand arguments; first, 
that mankind have no *^ graduated scale" of valuation ; and, 
second^, that if they had, and could absolutely discover which 
the greater and which the less intere^l Yr«A/\t ^o^T^xtfa^A^V:!^ 
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them to gi^e a judt and equitable deciuoiiy for fear of being 
thought '* vain, arrogant^ and assumiog," by all who anderataiul 
human nature. *' A Warburton in controversy ! ! f 

On page 282, the Doctor is so good as to tell us whence tfab 
mistake originates. A very clever thing in him. 

<' The mistake of which I am speaking," says he, " ori^tinates 
in the idea that virtue or holiness consists, not in choonng and 
performing every duty in its place, but merely in the love of* 
being, in general." An origin worthy of the ^'mbtakel" I ask 
the reader, in what respect these two definitions of virtue are 
inconsistent with eadh other ? Does not he who loves bdos:, in 
general, perform etery duty in iis place? — and who so likely as 
he to do it ? Does not God love being, in general ? God is 
love; — but love must have an object; and what does Ckid love ? 
Is not the love of being a duty in every Christian ?-r-aad does 
not he who loves being, in general, do that duty ^' in its place /" 
And does not he who loves God, and angels, and men — yea» 
his friends, and his enemies, do all these duties in their places 1 
What duty, my good Doctor, is not included in love ; since love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour, and is the fulfilling oi the law 1 
But, Reader, Reader^ t he secret of all this metaphysical bungling, 
and Jesuitical twisting, for argument it cannot be called, still lies 
behind. There is, in all this harangue about the *^ mistake," no 
case stated— nothing made plain — ^nothing refuted — no mistake, 
discoverable at the mast-head, with a first-rate spy glass. Though 
"supremely miserable and contemptible in point of argument, 
as every reader must perceive, there was a design in it ; which 
design did not failbf its effect. The design was' to impress the 
minds of the hearers of that sermon, that certain people held 
to monstrous errors: — ^to make them believe that these people 
pret^d t(^ carry about them '*a graduated scale, to measure 
every one's value by ; — that when they have found that one 
man is more valuable than another, they pretend that the man 
of minor value must, of course, surrender up all his religious 
rights or interest to )a\m who is of superior value ; and that 
without any apparent motive, reason, cause, or provocation, 
but merely because the other is of most value. 

And for the ori^ of tUft woudrous ^ mistake," what ia it ? 
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Wbf, Bome people hold that virtue does not conust in thing 
every dtUyin its plaeef but in the love tf beings in general Gog 
and Magog! what metaphysics^ Suppose thelo?e of being, m 
general, is a duty, do they 6ot do it in itd place 1 Does not he 
who loves Gk>d supremely^ and his neighbour as himself, love 
being, in general, and do duty In its place ) And will any 
one deny that that is the first of all duties 1 Whoever does that, 
does the sum of duty, for love is the fulfilling o^ the law. From 
whom are we to expect the performance of duty in the detail, 
if not from him who is thoroughly imbued in the first grand 
principles of duty aod virtue ? 

'* Since, then," continues the Doctor, p. 284, ^^ it is obviously 
impracticable to ascertain the precise value of different per- 
sons, why should we tamper with the moral sensibilities of our 
nature, by making our impartial love to them the test and evi- 
dence of a gracious state ?" Was ever a declaration so bare- 
' ikced, orso impious t More than this could scarcely have been 
expected from the pen of Thomas Paine. It is an 6pen and 
bold attack on the law of God* 

** Since, then." The reader perceives this to be an inference. 
But what conclusion does he draw from what premises? He 
had been arguing that some were in a mistake, because they 
supposed that a little being must give up all his ihtei^est to a 
great one, merely on account of . his superiority ; and without 
giving the reader a glimpse of any rational opinion ever held 
by any mortal, or confuting it by one rational argument : in 
short, he effectually tangles down three or four pages of words 
and sentences, and only enables the reader to coigure out the 
the Idea, that he is trying to overthrow some horrible Hopkin- 
sian error, and then comes this inference, in nowise connected 
with any thing preceding, that since we cannot measure the 
value of b^gs, therefore we must not tamper with the sensi- 
bilities of our nature by making impartial love to our neigh- 
bonr an evidence of grace. Be that loves his neighbour 09 
himse^ loves him imparUaily, and the phrase can mean nothing 
else. An this senseless jargon of several paged has for its sole 
object to destroy tins precept of the law; since he begins, by 
fiayiog^ that precept required amia to XoTfeNafttaSii^ivt^^^ 
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cfxtensirely and forcibly as the design of the Jewish economy^ 
and the character of the Jewish people, would permit: aconi- 
plete annihilation of it, as to Christians; and closes by declar- 
ing, that, to require a man to love his neighbour impartially, 
is a useless tampering with the sensibilities of his nature 

If this is not tampering with the law of God/ 1 do not under- 
stand the meaning of the term. 

I trust I have redeemed my pledge, in relation to my first al- 
legation, to wit, that correct instructions are not given in the tri- 
angular pulpits of the city. Far be it from me to say that they 
preach no truth. Their sermons are not without excellent para- 
graphs ; and these occur, as observed in a former number, when, 
forgetting themselves and their theories, they give a loose to 
their better feelings, and break fairly out of the triangle. They 
then are known sometimes to taniper with a man's selfish sensi- 
bilitieB, so far as to pohit out to him his doty, his obligations » 
bis danger, and his remedy. But so nmg as they preserve 
self-consistency, and keep to the triangle, no'matter whether it 
be scalene, isosceles, equilateral, or rectangular, dieir instructiom 
are incorrect 

INVESTIGATOR. 



No. IV. 

A Ldtery addressed to two languished memhers tfihe Jersey 
FresbyUryy the Rev. Dr. , and the Rev. Dr. . ■ 

Rsv. Sirs, 

Though the reign of superstition and astrology is past away, 
and, with it, the belief of fortunate and unfortunate days, yet 
you have doubtless observed, that states and empires, and the 
most important institutions, both civil and religions, have fhdr 
crises, their moments of highest interest and Import, on whitsh 
Oieir destiny turns, and from which may be traced their mitfor- 
tuaes or iislicibr— %ok pToepvAtr ot toc'fi&ft. ' I ^saniiot Ifotfenti 
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fctrongljr persuaded, and by indications which to me appear in- 
dubitable, that the days now passing are critical and momentous 
to the interests and future prospects of the Presbyterian Church 
in America) of which you are distinguished members. If it 
should be doubted whether the present time affords any indica- 
tions which are specially ominous, my impressioos still derive 
some support from the broader ground that every day, and all 
timesi are important in their influence on all temporal institu- 
tions, which are seldom stationary, but are always waxing or 
waning in their interest and prosperity. 

The origin and progress, the situation and prospects, of the 
Presbyterian church in this country, are happy beyond ail ex- 
ample, and present, to the contemplative mind, an object be- 
yond all parallel in the annals of time. I say nothing to the 
disparagement of other churches ; and there Hre others for which 
t feel a high respect, and a siocere affection ; and I most cor- 
dially congratulate them in the enjoyment of equal pri^ ilexes 
and pleasing prospects* 

The Presbyterian church, in her origin, resembles that of the 
nation in which she is embosomed, and under whose umbra|;e- 
ous boughs she enjoys protection and repose. And if by her 
ori^n is intended the form she now bears, the same generation 
witnessed both events, and is not yet past away. As to her 
progress, it will be sufficient to say, she now embracejs several 
Synods, and between thirty and forty Presbyteries. The Mi- 
nutes of the General Assembly now lie before me, in which I 
perceive that thirty-two Presbyteries attended her last session. 

Her origin and progress have been pacific — have resulted 
solely from the influence of sentiment, and the progress of con- 
viction. And I adore and bless God, that she has been as far 
from the disposition as the ability to increase her numbers by 
coercion, or enforce her principles by the arm of civil power. 
Her situation, as far as temporal things are concerned, promises 
every thing which aan be the rational objects of hope and ex- 
pectation. Extending through the fairest climates, she embraces 
a respecjtable portion of the inhabitants of the city an<} the wil* 
demess, and she connects these extremes through intermediate 
towns m^ flourishini; villages over ^ ?r\d« tioxnitc^ % l^^t Vmbbl* 
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poral interestB are rising with the fortnoes and resources of a 
young, enterprising, nod prosperous nation. 

But iier ultimate prosperity depends on far other and higher 
considerations. Whatever may be the increase of her wealth 
and numbers, her decline will commence with the decline of 
holiness and vital religion — with the decline of sound doctrine 
and Christian discipline. Her prosperity, therefore, is essentially 
connected with the effectual influence of the spirit of Grod, in 
the conversion of souls, and the addition of her numbers of per- 
sons of that description. Hitherto she has been highly favoured, 
even in this respect; and as far as we can judge, or have a right 
to judge, Christ himself has been her light — ^h'as walked.in the 
midst of bis golden candlesticksi and has supplied them with 
boly oil and heavenly fire. 

Thb Church, spreading her branches to the east and west, 
and north and south, resembles ** a tree planted by the rivers 
of waters;" and when the prospects of her future enlargement, 
grounded on the rising fortunes of this yet infanf nation, and the 
encouragement to hope that God will bless and prosper her, 
are considered, her friends and children cannot but rejoice, anct 
ascribe glory to the Redeemer, who has, in so short a period, 
caused tbe wilderness and the solitary place to blossom like the 
rose. 

This institutioq, so young and beautiful, so flourishing and 
fair — whose towering height, majestic form, and just propor- 
tion, are discernible from distant parts of the earth, is viewed 
by other eyes than those of children born into the kingdom of 
light and peace— than those of friends who '^ prefer Jerusalem 
above their chief joy ;" and whose most fervent prayer is, that 
*^ peace may be within her walls, aqd prosperity within her 
palaces,'' Other desires are awakened than those which seek 
only God's glory advanced in t|ie salviation of souls, and in the 
spiritual welfare of Cbrisf s church, Eyes burning with ambi- 
tion, and aching in search of theslightest elevation, as a footing 
to be^n to scale the steep and slippery ascent, are now scru- 
tinizing her avenues, attempting her thresholds, and knocking 
H^ lier doors. 

JtiifiU If are you^ fg&aXkmxt^y to ^xiA^to^^anrntlves what ii^ 
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coads they bave made upon her *' libertiefi" so anxiously spied 
out already — what ayeuues they have explored-^what posts and 
stations they have seized ; or whether there has been auy thing 
like this, or nothing at all. But you surely will not find fault with 
the assertion, that such things are soon to be expected in the na- 
tural course of events ; and judging from all past experience, and, 
shall I say, present appearances, must now be in their incipient 
state. 

*' It seems very reasonable to believe," says Dr. Wither- 
spoon, " that as human things are never at a stand, a church 
and nation, in a quiet and peaceable state, is always growing in- 
sensibly worse, till it be either so corrupt as to deserve and pro- 
cure exterminating judgments, or, in the infinite mercy of God, 
by some great shock or revolution, is brought back to simplicity 
and purity, and reduced, as it were, to its first principles.'' This 
remark, made by that great writer, in application to the church 
of Scotland, cannot be questioned ; and is justified by* the his- 
tory of all churches and nations, and by none more than that 
of the primitive church. 

This deterioration of nations and churches often proceeds by 
slow and imperceptible degrees, and springs from latent causes. 
Nothing is more arduous than an attempt to stay its progress ; it 
is like resisting the force of a mighty torrent, because, as the same 
writer observes, whoever goes so far as to intimate his belief 
•that a church is progressing in corruption, will not fail to draw 
upon himself the resentment of ail the abettors of that corrupt 
tion. Indeed, the disease tnust be demonstrated before the 
methods of cure can be exhibited. And those who are corrupt 
themselves, and busily and zealously employed in spreadinsL <i 
that corruption, will not fail to vindicate themselves by what- 
ever weapons come in their way. 

Nor is the progress of error and corruption always slow: a 
generation quickly arose that knew not Joseph. And we see, in 
sacred history, the same congregation who adored, and wor- 
shipped, and covenanted, before the dreadful glories of the God 
of Israel on Mount Sinai, but a few months after paying vile 
homage to a golden calf, even at the foot of that mountain. 

I shall neither Aan nor justify au^ vufexfixi^^^ W\^V \sv^l ^^ 
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supposed to arise from this general straiii of observations. Cha- 
rity hopeth all things ; and 1 fervently hope that there is not a 
general prevalence of corruption in the church. But there are 
certain local facts which are calculated to excite alarm — which, 
I trust, you will not think unworthy of your consideration. 

Knowing whom I addres, I deem it needless to spend time, 
in definitions or nice distinctions. For several years past there 

■ 

has been, in various places, ^n increasing opposition to the 
strain of doctrine and sentiments commonly denominated Hop- 
kinsian. At the present time, or within a few months, giround 
has been taken on that subject, at which^ all those who gene- 
rally adhere to that doetrine, are greatly alarmed and shocked. 
Direct information has been given, in the form of accusatioui 
against several young men, holding those sentiments, with a 
view to impede their settlement, and prevent their preaching in 
certain places. 

One has been informally cited to appear before (^is Pres- 
bytery, though at a great distance, to answer to the charge of 
preaching heresy. And I need only say, that the sentiments he 
preached are such as you, gentlemen, have beea. preaching and 
maintaining for many years, and that with power and success. 
A whole synod has made a firm stand, and boldly and expressly 
condemned Hopkinsianism, as '.* heresy, and that whereby the 
enemy of souls would, if it were possible) deceive the very 
elect." 

Corresponding with these particular acts, a combined and 
extensive influence has been used, and is using, to give the public 
mind a general sentiment of abhorrence and indignation against 
' mat strain of doctrine. And these methods of opposition have 
been used, with great effect, in many places, by which a tone of 
feeling has been wrought up, of a grade but a little below direct, 
vigorous, and organized persecution. 

It will be easy to say, that no person need profess himself to 
be a Hopkinsian, or expose himself to this kind of censure and . 
opposition. And it is certainly true, that I have never called 
myself by that name, nor do I know of any class of people who 
have ever styled themselves so. 
Butf gentlemen^ the spiilt ot ttu% ^utxovecsy aims nol at 
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words, but truths* There are three or four grand characteristics 
of doctrine at which the whole weight and violence of this storm 
are pointed. The' man who comes out in ihesij is at once 
branded- as a Hopkinsian, and, as you see, condemned as a 
heretic. These points are general atonement, the offer of sal- 
TiSion to all-— a probationary state — ^moral depravity, or inability, 
or laying the bar to the sinner^s salvation wholly in his will ; and 
a religion above all selfishness. You would even be surprised 
to know that for advancing any of these points, for even so 
much as once condemning selfishness, and setting up God's 
glory above all creature considerations, a man is accused of 
many dangerous and latent errors — of heresy. Let him but 
advance the idea, that the sinner is barred from salvation by 
his own voluntary rejection : — let him but invite all men to 
come to Christ, assuring them there is full provision, and he 
falls irrevocably under all this censure and obloquj. 

Be not misled by the supposition, that this opposition is 
levelled at any of Hopkins', or Emmons', or any other man's pe- 
culiar notions, with which you yourselves might chance to dif- 
fer. No, Gentlemen, the opposition is aimed at the grand 
pillars of that noble and imperishable frame of doctrine 
which you have laboured, through all your years, to establish 
and propogate ; doctrines, which I am consoled, and more hap- 
py than I can express, to say, you have often seen attended with ' 
demonstration of the spirit, and with power, under your own 
labours, and among your respective flocks : — doctrines, in whose 
efficacy and saving influence many of your hearers will rejoice 
with you to eternity. 

It is somewhat rare, that any of our young men,, or old men , 
have entered into any of the peculiar distinctions, or sentimeotfr, 
advocated by certain ministers at the. eastward. It is not com- 
mon that close trains of metaphysical reasoning have been re- 
sorted tO| either here, or further south, by those censured as 
Hopkinsians. They have generally confined themselves to 
plain and simple discussions of the most important truths. 

Yet, such are the consequences, and such things a day has. 
brought forth. It is for you. Reverend and beloved Sir«>t^ c^w^ 
der wli^th«r the ei^l has not grown to \ie o( soS^^^tA. m<vBEfi^^^^ 
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and induced a state of things to require some remedy. As an 
individual, 1 think I can distinctly foresee, that if neglected^ it 
will soon mock at all remedy. If long neglected, it will rise 
like a giant from its cradle, audit will crush, without diatinctioo, 
those who cherished it by their neglect, and those who brou^t 
it forth, by a tedious gestation and parturition. •- 

I surely need not call your attention to the fact, that the 
founders of the Presbyterian church had no intention of ma- 
king this strain of doctrine a breaking point; and unless I am 
much misinformed, sAme persons of this description were 
among the Tery men that reared the fabric into its present form. 
However that may be, the general assembly has never convened^ 
since her formation, without members of those sentiments on 
the floor. None of the judicatories of the church, as I have 
heard, ^er were so intolerant as to think of refusing, or delay- 
ing, ministers, licentiates, or candidates, on that ground : and in 
the general assembly itself there has, for years, been perpetual 
representations of the New-England churches, the common 
source, and radiating point, whence those doctrines. spread. 

Among the unhappy effects likely to result from the mem 
Bures recently taken, we may well consiider the gloomy pros- 
pects which threaten to spread over the whole Jt>ody of profes- 
sing Christians in the United States. How terrible and shock* 
. ing the thought tliat Christian brethren, friends, and neighbourSi 
united for years in the strictest bonds of amity, must be severed 
under the charge of heresy. Many churches must be torn and 
agitated with fierce disputes, and probably rent asunder ; churches 
must be cast out of Presbyteries, and, perhaps, Presbyteries oat 
of Synods. And what appearance would the Presbyterian 
church make, torn with divisions, distracted by disputes^ rent 
with schisms, palsied by animosities, and branded with the name 
of a persecutor ? 

I need not conjecture what your feelings would be; Gentle- 
men, oppressed, grieved, agitated, in the contemplation of sueh 
a wide scene of desolation, misery, and ruin. All eonneuon 
with our northern and eastern brethren most fall a sacrifice to 
this fierce dembn of blind persecuting rage. Nor are they alone 
.branded with the od\ou« andL ^YitxnAtNi ^^ithet of heretics. 
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Other denominations, even Episcopalians and MethodistSi and 
all who in any way have incurred the appellation of ArminianSi 
are also to be abhorred and contemptuously put under the ban 
of heresy. The stern eye of detestation b to be turned upoii 
tbem ; the finger of scorn pointed at them ; the lip of pride 
and religious bigotry are to pronouncei *^ There isanArminian 
heretic — a Hopkinsian heretic." 

No more are ministers from the congregational churches of 
New- England, or licentiates from the same quarter, to come into 
the bounds of the Presbyterian church, and to be received with 
open arms, and affectionate welcomes into our judicatories, un- 
less they abjure the doctrines of their fathers, and shrink them- 
selves into the sharp and narrow limits of the triangle: from 
which may heaven preserve them ; although it cannot but be 
present to the mind of every one how great a number of the 
ministers now within the bounds of the General Assembly ori^- 
nated from that quarter. 

But, Gentlemen, perhaps, yea doubtless, this wall of separa- 
tion between us and them will be considered by some as de- 
sirable. Will it be so esteemed by you? Perhaps the arrival 
and establishment of ministers from those churches, now called 
heretics, will no longer be thought necessary or consistent with 
Presbyterian policy. Perhaps it will be said that we now have 
an established ministerial seminary, therefore it is time that the 
streams from that northern fountain were dried up. Sooner 
may the River Euphrates be 4ried up, and the way of the kings 
of the east be prepared. But at the name of a ministerial semi- 
nary, more extensive prospects and surprising thoughts rush 
upon my mind. 

Are we, Gentlemen, to understand that young men educated 
for the church in that seminary are to be imbued in this intole- 
rance of spirit — are to be sent forth to preach down Hopkinsian 
heresy ? I seem to be under both a natural and a moral ina- 
bility to believe it i and yet the difference of latitude between 
them and Philadelphia is fearfully small. If a great divine in 
Philadelphia has placed Hopkins lumself in hell; if the whole 
synod of Philadelphia have denounced his doctrine as heresy^ 

10 
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I fear for all the surrounding atmosphere of that region :-4t lufetf 
a murky appearance, when seen from a distance. 

Analogical reasoning is never demonstratiFe, and sometimes 
fallacious; yet I find it difficult to helieve that e?en the late act 
of that Synod could have arisen without some influence and coutt- 
tenance ab extra* But from an event so sudden, so unexpected^ 
so shocking, so contrary to the whole tenor and maxims of the 
Presbyterian church, as well as of the present age, I scarcely 
know what to think, or what to look for next But of one thing 
I am assured : if this decision of the Philadelphia Synod is, in 
truth, to be considered as (he prevailing voice of the Presby- 
terian church, 88 a body, she to ruined. 

If sound policy be worthy of coivsideratien, never was act 
more impolitic than to excite the contempt and derision of Im- 
mense numbers of people, and that without the prospect of ait- 
swering one valuable purpose thereby* Tou, gentlemen, will 
perceive how this rash denunciation may operate, in varioa9 
Ways, against the increase and prosperity of this whole church ; 
and you know that great events turn on small pivots. Will peo- 
ple who are considered as drmmian^y or UapkmsianSf when they 
see themselves by this public official ukase condemned and 
stigmatized as heretics, feel an inclination to unite with presby- 
terianism ? Will they view them as a lovely, amiable, affection- 
ate, and generous class of people, with whom a union would bsr 
desirable, aside from alt sentiments T WHI they be likely to listen 
to their arguments, cfommencing with a bull of e!Ceommunica- 
tion ? It was precisely thus the haughty prelates of Rome treat- 
ed Luther, when arraigned before them for his trial. Their first 
argument was, that he was a damnable heretic, and must abjure 
his sentiments, or meet his doom. This was not metaphysical* 

Does it sound well for an august Synod of Christian ministers 
to address a fetter to all their churches, announcing that a set 
of heretics were amonf^st them, and must be forthwith extiriMt* 
ted and exterminated ? Who can read this, and not peroeirei 
that, if those ghostly lords had but the arm of the civil power 
to enforce their decree there would be additional clauses? Gen- 
tJemen, this business has more of the smell of fire about it than 
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'tiie garments of Shadraeh, Meshecb| and Abed-nego, after they 
• €ame o^t of the fomace. 

But if this act be impolitic, it is no less unjust. For I ask, 
were such men as Dr. Watts and Richard Baxter heretics I 
Hen are condemned as heretics for holding precbely the same 
general strain of sentiments'. It is not singular and particular 
tenets ; it is for holding the great and scripture doctrine of a 
'' propitiation for the sins of the whole world," moral depra- 
vity, &c. as already stated. Th^ authors of the Pastoral Letter 
well know that there are multitudes in the communion of the 
Presbyterian church* who hold to these sentiments, and would 
lay down their necks on the block before they would abandon 
them, and add their names to the glorious catalogue of martyrs 
for the truth. Are all these to be anathematized as heretics, 
and proceeded against as such, unless they abjure their senti- 
ments ? The requisition would be as unjust as the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, and ought to stand recorded on the same 
page of the history of persecutions. It does not equally affect 
men's property, but is equally levelled |tt ib» liberties of con- 
science. 

The attempt to justify this measure by an appeal to our con* 
fession of faith, and by alleging that these men differ with 
that confession, you well knoW) gentlemen, how to appreciate* 
For myself, I consider it, not as the voice of the syren, which 
is said to be pleasant, but as the roaring of a lion who has of 
old ** learned to catch the prey and devourmen ;" it is the voice 
of bigotry and intolerance ; it is the universal and everlasting 
watch-word against improvement and reform. '^ The form of 
sound words," that scripture phrase, for ever pressed into the 
same inglorious service, is much insisted on in this Pastoral Let- 
ter, and the pointed meaning it is used to convey ought to be 
sickening to every Christian and man of sense, I call to your 
mind, gentlemen, that it is not many centuries since Gallileo 
and Copernicus were condemned, because they had departed 
fi^m *^ the form of sound words," viz. for teaching what they 
had discovered in natural philosophy, that the sun stood still| 
and the earfli revolved. 
In subscribing to the confession o? tsMt, mi <w«^ ^iws^^v^^ 
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trust, not diBumilar to the vieWB of those wfao compiled it. I view- 
ed it aB a Doble system of doctrine, but as the work of fallible meni < 
and. i)f course, by no means infallible or perfect, or to be regarded 
as divine law. 1 had never any idea of substituting it for the 
word of God, or laying it by the side of the sacred oraclesy ai 
of paramount authority, at which all inquiry was to stop, and 
disputation cease. I found myself perfectly supported in these 
impressions of that book, by the preface to the first edition, if 
I mistake not, in which this is frankly, and in the most ingenu- 
ous manner, declared It was never in the dreams of its au- 
thors to set it up as the sovereign arbiter of conscience ; or that 
any deviation from any points therein contained were to be 
stigmatized as deviations from the eternal standard of truth, or 
subject those who deviated to censure and excommunication. 

I confess I have been of late frequently shocked and disgusted 
by perceiving, on certain occasions, all reference to any higher 
authority dropped, and solemn reference made to that^ as if 
clothed with Supreme adthority, and imposing irrefragable obli- 
gation — as *^ to the law and to the testimony." I say, I have 
been shocked as often as I have seen any propensity to such a 
course; since the doctrine of human infallibility has been suf- 
ficiently abusedi and, I should imagine, sufficiently exposed and 
^erided. 

You, gentlejoifen, cannot but (le aware of the impossibility 
and absurdity of setting up any human standard, by which im- 
mense numbers of people, learned or unlearned, shall square 
dowji their faith to every sentence and sentiment of it, even to 
every jot and tittle. And could such a point he achieved, which 
yet never was, since men were on the earth, and which, from 
the very nature of the human mind, is impossible, it ctfuld be 
desirable upon no other supposition than that of the absolute 
perfection of the^standard. But where the system, dignified by 
the name of standard, is confessedly the work of fallible men, 
and, of course, may fail of rectitude in various respects, it would 
be as useless as impracticable, as absurd as impossible, to pro- 
cure an absolute unqualified assent to all its parts and particles 
from every member of the church. 

And what woul^be ih^ c^Tv^f^c^xv^iu&e^Si c.^\\^\ii^vldQab 
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should come to a firm and conscientiouB conviction, that certain 
parts of it were wrong, but were still willing, nevertheless, to 
abide by it as their confession of faith 1 And such cases will of- 
ten happen. The history of all churches will answer this qnea- 
tion. Let the history of the Greek, Koman, English, Scottish, 
and Genevan churches answer. These unhappy men must be 
persecuted for conscience sake, and thejr names cast out as evil. 
Thus did Calvin himself: and while, as yet, the unhallowed 
thunders of Rome had not done murmurring round his head, he 
is drawing the cord of spiritual tyranny round the people of 
Geneva, and violently squaring down every man's conscience 
to his own views. But the objector will say, Ah, Calvin was 
right, and, therefore, might resort to such measures. Tes — ^yes — 
Calvin was right, and his object was to force every one to be 
right also, or he would serve thetn as he did Servetus. 

A reference to the authority and practice of t^e church of 
Scotland, so .highly sanctified, in the view of some persons, 
gives no relief to my fears, and reflects no happy light on our 
future destinies. Rather may heaven deliver us from following 
in the rocky paths that church- has trod : and I will only say, 
she is most eulogized by those who know the least about her, 
and, on no account, is a mode] for us to follow. It is true, that 
neither a pope nor a monarch has been her head, but that has 
not always prevented her from being a hydra, and a haughty 
invader of the rights of conscience. She has felt the influence 
of an aristocracy as dark and foggy, as bleak and barren, as her 
rugged mountains and leafless hills. 

I am not ignorant of the merits of the church of Scotland. 
They can boast of great and illustrious men, whose names will 
be among the brightest ornaments of literature, a\id whose use- 
fulness and fame, as ministers of Christ, have rarely been sur- 
, passed in modern Europe. Nor do I deny the merits of their 
doctrine or discipline, as comprehending a noble body of theo- 
retical and practical wisdpm. May we be able to copy their 
excellencies, and shun their defects. 

It would be presumption in me, gentlemen, to undertake to 
suggest a course of conduct to you in the preient juncture of 
affiura; and useless to, attempt to coii\et\nx« ^Val^^s»%A ^^"^ 
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ifiU pursue. That a new comet has appeared on our honzot^ 
whose motioDs are rapid, and aspects malign, I thing you wiO 
not deny ; since every eye calr see il without a telescope. It 
matters not whether you say you are Hopkiosians or not; you 
may, indeed, say, tiiat you are not; for, as I have repeatedly 
said^ I hare seen but few persons, in my day, who chose to adopt 
that title. The strain of doctrine in which 1 myself believe I 
know, perfectly well, neither was derived directly or indirectly 
from Hopkins; and it is very probable you can safely say as 
much* Our licentiates are accused of heresy, and driven from 
places where there had been flattering prospects of speedy 
and agreeable settlements, under cruel and nnjust imputations ; 
and tbe Synod of Philadelphia has raised the cry of heresy 
agahist the whole strain of doctrine. 

Far be it from me to wish to'abridge the right of individuals, 
or of public bodies, of promoting the scheme of doctrine they 
approve of; or of opposing, by Just argumentation, what they 
dislike. And I know too well your liberality of sentiment, and 
magnanimity of soul, not to be sensible that you take equal 
pleasure in receiving and giving charitable and Christian in- 
dulgence. There is a pleasure in this mutual forbearance which 
infinitely transcends the gratification of the stem bigot while he 
binds the conscience, the lord of our actions — and fetters the 
tongue, the glory of our frame. 

But as I little expected to hear the heaviest and hist censure 
of the church hurled at the sentiments which, from |my soul, I 
believe to be the eternal truth of God, so, neither do I believe 
that you, gentlemen, can hear th^ awful reverberation of these 
thunders, though rolling at a distance, without inward horror 
and astonishment. I presume you will not dissent from me in 
tbe opioion, that it is a time of darkness and mourning. The 
language of prophecy represents the fall of states, nations, 
and churches, by the darkening of the luminaries of heaven. I 
do not say that this church has fallen, but I say that a third part 
of the stars of heaven are eclipsed; and if this spirit of intole* 
ranee and persecution shall prevail, and maintain her ground in 
(bis c^hurcb, her fall is near. 
/ Jbave neither said, nor conced«4L by vm^Ucationi that tke 
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iStraiii of doctrine commonly styled Hopkinsian differsi in anjr 
material point, from our confession of faith; although the 
Synod of Philadelphia express an ardent hope, that " the time 
may never come when those doctrinesy and our confession tf 
faithf shall be considered as one and the same thing ;" but I 
do say, and I do feel an irresistible conviction of Its truth, that 
to expect a perfect coincidence of opinion in every article and 
idea of this, or any other confession of faith or creed, of equal 
extent and particularity, from any considerable number of peo- 
ple, is to expect an impossibility. Such expectations, if serious, 
can be the offspring of nothing but ignorance or prejudice. To 
require such a coincidence, as a term of admittance or continu- 
ance in the church, would be madness, and would not fail of 
consequences the most deleterious to the whole body. Unities 
of that kind are not to* be expected, unless the days shall re- 
turn wheti men are willing to sell their consciences to the mother 
of harlots, for the privilege of drinking the cup of her abomina- 
tions ; or, unless the morning shall break forth when creeds^^ 
confessions of faith, formularies, and liturgies, somie more and 
some less excellent, but all imperfect, shall vanish before the 
sun of righteousness, in tjie glory of the latter day. 

An overt act of impolicy, in one of the highest judicatories 
of the church, whatever might be its nature and tendency, can- 
not be viewed but with concern by eveiy benevolent mind, 
however disinterested or remote. But to such as are deeply 
interested in the welfare of the church ; to such as desire no- 
thing more sincerely than its purity and prosperity, its peace 
and edification, it must cause emotions of deep regret and 
solicitude. But when the nature of the measure is such that 
its impolicy Is forgotten in its injustice and cruelty ; when we 
turn from the generous sensibility of the disinterested spectator ; 
from the painful sensations of those whose chief enjoyment 
arises from the peace and prosperity of the churchy what esti- 
mate are we to form of the feelings of those who are the vic- 
tims of this measure, and In a moment to be prostrated by this 
rigorous sentence? We will suppose him a young man just en- 
gaged in the sacred work of the ministiy; and engaged with 
all his heart, and all his talents, to ptomotA^^Vro^^tift^'t^i^^ 
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to his beat views, and to preach the gospel as the instrament 
of turning souls to righteousness. But suddenly he b accused 
of preaching heresy, and the accusation brought home, and hii 
condemnation rendered irretrievable by tlie majestic voice of 
an entire Synod. To these circumstances add the rage and 
triumph of his enemies ; the disappointment, sorrow, and an* 
guish of his friends ; the interest that will be awakened in his 
fevour, by those that can feel pity and commiseration ; the ar- 
rows of malignity, that will pursue him as a heretic, apostate, 
hypocrite, and deceiver. What are we to think of such a situa- 
tion? 

Or we will suppose him among the venerable Fathers whose 
whitened locks and bending form show that his labours are 
nearly past ; and that he is about to appear before the Chief 
Shepherd. He is condemned as an heretic, and must abjure the 
doctrines he has preached for many years, and of the correct- 
ness of which he has not a remaining doubt, or must go to hia 
^ grave, not from the portals of the church on earth, in which he 
has long and successfully laboured ; but as an outcast, a vagrant, 
a leprous amputated member, too corrupt to be preserved or 
healed, must drop into a solitary grave, to rest in .disgraceful 
oblivion, or to live in the execrations and calumnies of remem- 
brance. 

And when I consider what numbers in the visible commu- 
nion of this church are thoroughly and conscientiously imbued 
in this strain of doctrine, thus rashly condemned; when I reflect 
on the spirit of toleration and Christian liberty so gloriously risen 
on the present age, like a phoenix from the ashes of former times, 
but now abused and insulted before the sun ; when I consider 
the immense and venerable body of clergy to the north and east 
deeply implicated in this act, and condemned by this sentence; 
when I know that these have been the doctrines of revivals, 
sanctioned by the spirit of God in the conversion of thousands 
of souls, I shudder in view of this act — I tremble for its conse- 
quences — I fear for its perpetrators. 

Gentlemen, you surely will not differ with me when I assert, 

that if God has ever made bare his arm for the salvation of souls, 

through the inatrumenlaVity oUtuVYi/vtViQalieeaunder the preach- 
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lug of thetoe doctrines. If» sioce onr forefkthers fint touched 
these weBtern Bbores, a blessing has descended from the Re- 
deemer's throne to his church in this new world, St has been 
under the ministration of these truths. I leave it, therefore, for 
all mankind to judge, how Dur the condenmation of these doe* 
trfnes may be considered as ^fighting against God.*' 

If an act so contrary to the liberal and charitable dictates of 
religious toleration, which has broke forth with splendour on 
the present age, and with so much honour and felicity to the 
church of Christ, shall incur the just contempt and reproaches 
of men, how much more dreadful will be His displeasure, be- 
fore whom all nations are as nothing when those who ^pire to 
the blessings of his covenant, dare to affix the seal of their im- 
pious curse on those doctrines on which he has fixed the seal 
of his high and unchangeable approbation. 

Merciful God ! in the day of thy visitations, O remember not 
our iniquities against us; for thou knowest we are but dust ! 

To put the best face on things they will bear, and the most 
favourable construction that apathy itself can propose, or the 
most calm, unsullied, and charitable mind can think possible, 
let us suppose that none of the violent consequences anticipat- 
ed will follow these gloomy indications of intolerance and per- 
secution ; let us suppose that this act of the Philadelphia Synod, 
and these collateral measures, to keep a certun strain of preach- 
ing, and certain men, out of the great capitals, Philadelphia and 
New-Tork, are merely designed as present and local remedies ; 
let it be supposed that men of standing and established views, 
though holding this strain of doctrine, will never be molested, 
or an attempt made to drive them from their stations— what 
'then 1 Is this a complete salvo for all that appears ;— a sopori- 
fic on which the friend of evangelical truth can slumber on in 
security? What will be the amount of this? And whither 
does this index of hope point, as the end of all troubles ? It 
points, gentlemen, to this : that henceforth no minister or licen- 
tiate is to gain admittance into any Presbyterian vacancy unless 
he can be chopped down perfectly into the ihree-squmre shape ; 
nor is any one to remain there, unless stretched ot c\v^^^^ V^ 
the due len/^lh of the iron bedstead-, e%i^Vs\Vl \t \ft^ ^^ ^ft««*> 

W 
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ftnjr place of distinciion. Perhaps, indeed, some few, in ftir 
boBom of solitodes, or defiles of mooDtaioB, will not be pursued 
and bunted out by Dl Buckram's letters missiYe; — peiAaps 
some, here and there one, seated in alpine declivities and fasl- 
nesses — housed by glaciers, and surrounded by grottoes — era^ 
died by tempests, and serenaded by cataracts — curtained by th» 
wilderness, and fraternized with wild bufialoes, may be let alone 
awhile ; but I aver, however venerable and weU established — 
however pious, and however able, if placed in a conspicuous 
station — ^if the eyes of Argus can discover a crevice in his wall, 
or the hands of Briareus can enter the bar-^f the Cyclops 
can forge a bar long enough, or the l^tans can sWay it down, 
they will pry him up, and work him out at last 

In the mean time, the friends of truth, scouted and distressed, 
scattered and discouraged, will disappear, or, perhaps, some 
will be won over by smiles, titles, or promotion. Ministers and 
licentiates from the New-England states will perceive every 
ayenne of the Presbyterian church shut against them as here- 
tics, and will turn their eyes towards other fields, where the 
ground b not pre-occupied by opposition. And fields o£ vast 
extent are indeed before them. As for our theological seminiv- 
ry, it will be in the hands of men who will imbue, if possible, 
every candidate whom they shall instruct and send forth, in a 
deep abhorrence of the '' Hopkinsian heresy ;^ and every one wiNi 
go forth under a full impression that he must beat down the odi- 
ous doctrine of disinterested benevolence,* and erect selfishness 
on its ruin> 

For precisely the same reason that this narrow and illiberal 
scheme of doctrine is vindicated, as making a part of what is 
tailed onr standardj every sentiment differing from this scheme,- 
be it more or less important, will be condemned, and, with 
imposing confidence, censured as repugnant to our confession 
of faith. The advocates of error will not be slow to arm them- 
selves with- ecclesiastical censures; and spiritual thunders will 
be hurled, without discrimination^ at '' the Hopkinsian here9y,'^ 
and all who embrace it. 

J wish it were in my power to say that the Synod of Philadel- 
pbia MB the only ecclesiaalksi \m^^ ^\».OEk Yas^ skeady acted 
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ii|Km this plan:— *would that my fears were of that ideal cfaun 
which relate to evils merely possible or probable. But has not 
this humiliatiDg scene been acted over much nearer home ? And 
have you not seen, Gentlemen, a Presbytery yery recently ne- 

• 

fuse to put the call of a highly respectable congregation into 
the hands of a young clergyman of exemplary piety and hand- 
some talents ; at the remonstrance of a very small minority of 
that congregation, comprising not mor€ than one fifth of the 
people, or of the property of the congregation, when it was well 
known that their only objection to him was that he was a Hop- 
kinsian ? 

It is true this very considerable minority, kgisjictione^ were 
instructed not to expose the nature of their objection against 

Mr. G before the Piesbytery, 1. «• bifaro ecdestca ; but it 

is equally true, that every member of that l^sbytery, and in 
fiyro cansdenUcBf knew perfectly weU it was because he was a 
Hop^ as, in their dignified style, they called him. Moreover, 
Ugis^fictione^ this Presbytery were not to know the grounds of 
the objection of this one-fifth minority to Mr. G— -— • It was 
quite enough for them that one-fifth objected against him, while 
the argent and importunate request of fou^fifth3 was rejected; 
and Mr. G-— himself was rejected^ /< sine delicto^ sine cri- 
tninef sine tnali sensu,^^ * 

'This congregation appealed to the Synod of New-York and 
New-Jersey for relief from this oppressive act ; and to the 
honour of that body be it spoken, the Synod reversed the de- 
cision of that Presbytery, and restored to the congregation theij; 

right of calling Mr. G to be their minister. But did it end 

here ? Are the congregation and church now allowed to sit down 
in the quiet enjoyment of their dearest and most sacred rights ? 
What do we next see 1 A large body of the Synod, headed by 
the very man whom the General Assembly has set at the head 
of the Theological Semmary, tod, what is remarkable, the man 
who has endeavoured to distinguish himself as a friend to repub- 
lican principles and the rights of mankind, rose and entered 
their solemn protest against this decision of the Synod, and en- 
couraged the Presbytery to appeal to the General Assembly, 
which they accordingly did* This protest and appeal tf^ the 
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ChMnl Asgembly, whateyer pretences may be set up* muBt be 
grounded on tvro grand principles : 

1. It is of no importance for a Presbytery to know what the 
nature of the objection of a minority may be against a minister. 
If they object merely, it is enough. And as I said aboye, it will 
often happen, Ugisjiditmef that they must not know, i. e. pre« 
tend to know, what it is. This principle was expressly set np, 
before the Synod, by the learned leader of t^ic protest. He said^ 
that a Presbytery was under no obligation to *' pump and sift 
oat the objections of a minority" to a minister. Would it not 
have been more appropriate to the case, had he said. They had 
better draw the curtain close, and keep every thing snug, than 
to talk about pumping and sifting. The Presbytery was &r 
fW>m a disposition to pump and sift ; it was more their object 
to conceal and hide. 

2. The other principle, on which this protest and appeal are 
grounded is, that a majority of voices, even of five to one, ou^t 
not to be the governing principle with a Presbytery ; that though 
four-fifths of a church and congregation, holding also four-fifths 
of the property, desire leave to call a minister, and although the 
nature of the objection of the other fifth is wholly unknown, 
yet, in such a case, the Presbytery have a right to resist the 
call. These are the principles of the champions of liberty. Ami 
had there been three instead of two, I should have compared 
them to the three frogs which came out of the mouth of the 
dragon, beast, and false prophet : for they were doubtless ai 
unclean. I appeal to the unbiassed sense and discernment of 
liic public, and to the common sense of mankind, whether it be 
reasonable or decorous that a minority should object to a man, 
and not tell the world, and the court before whom that objection 
is brought, what that objection is. And as to the grand qnea- 
tion, whether a majority have a right to govern, to say nothing 
of other nations, or of man^s inalienable rights, it is the great 
law of this nation, I may say, both in church and state. Any 
principle or rule set up to abolish this law, will not fail to create 
a most o<lious tyranny. But when a majority mounts up to 
four or five to one, both in numbers and property; when the 

resiitaace of the minority is so feeble as not even to allege aiqf 
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accusation, or to table any objection of an explicit form, the 
Presbytery that shall crush and silence that migority, and Ibten 
to such a minority, usurp a power with which no man, or body 
of men, on earth are clothed by the word of God. 
Moreover, I appeal to the same august tribunal, that the form 

of opposition employed by the minority against Mr. G ] 

nay, the very nature of that opposition, rather speaks Mr. 
G *s eulogium. Had they had any objection to him as a 
preacher, or as a man ; had tiiey thought lightly of his talentsi 
or doubted his character; in short, had there been any con- 
siderable objection against him, which could, with propriety or 
decency, with justness or safety, hare been mentipned and 
urged against him, the minority would have felt no delicacy in 
declaring it. For, indeed, there is no delicacy in a transaction 
of that solemn and important nature. When I am to choose a 
minister, a pastor, a teacbe/! under whose instructions I am to 
sit down for life — if I know of any just reason for withholdings 
from him my suffrage, I shall certainly make it known to him, 
and to others ; and j above all, to that judicatory who are to be 
influenced by it. And if I hare any JQst conceptions of the 
dictates of common sense, when a Presbytery perceive that a 
very great majority are desirous to give a minister a call, and 
a small minority come forward and object to the measure, but 
refuse to make known the nature of their objection, that it can- 
not be regarded as worthy of notice by any judicatory. It 
must be presumed that (hey are ashamed of their own objection^ 
and by that consideration alone are prevented from declaring 
it. And I suspect this was not far from being the case in the 

affair of Mr. G . 

I should not. Gentlemen, have been thus particular in this de- 
tail, but 1 perceive in it an organized form of opposition to 
that strain of doctrine which I believe to be the truth, and 
against those men who dare to preach that doctrine. It is 

perfectly well known that the objection to Mr. G was 

from no other cause ; for no other reason did the minority re^ 
fuse to state the nature of the objection f^ and, I add, for no 
other reason did the Presbytery refuse to pass the call to Mt« 
Let me reverse the table, aiid\ftrtJX^ta.«^ ^^wSrt 
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tioB iBto the face of all parties, that what I say is true. Let it, 
for a moment, be supposed that that minority bad been Hopinn* 
sians, and objected to Mr. G , do you not think their objec- 
tions would have been ^ pumped and sifted" out? Do you be- 
lieve, gentlemen, that that Presbytery would then have resisted 
the call ? Nobody can believe it Do you believe that, in that 
case, you . would bav^ heard the solemn protest, with such ten- 
der girdings of conscience, against the reversing act of the 
Synod, and the solemn appeal which is to carry the whole ba- 
siness up to the General Assembly ? I say, had the minority been 
Hopkinsians, and the Presbytery, at their remonstrance, arrest- 
ed the call of such an overwhelming miyority of the Synod — re- 
versed the decree of the Presbytery, do yon believe you could 
have heard the same voices lifted to a protest, vindicated by 
such astonishing principles? Would you, in that case, have 
heard it unblusbingly urged, that, a^minorify may object, with- 
out reason, yet prevailingly, against a mmister, while a majority 
of five to one shall be crushed in their application to a Preaby^ 
tery for a call ? 

No, gentlemen, if this minority hail been Hopkinsians, this 
whole train of events would have been reversed. We should 
not have heard a pretty face, with many kind simpers, deplore 
the fate of that congregation, yet, with solemn pomposity, de- 
clare, that the minority must be supported, and the majority of 
five to one crushed and silenced before them ; — and why ? Be- 
cause that is the proper, just, and rational course of the thing. 
Let me not shrink from the truth, which is eternal and impe- 
rishable: it was because they wished to call a man deemed a 
Hopkinsian. 

In this shape it must go before the General Assembly, the 
supreme Presbyterial court of this country. And in the sight of 
God and men, it will be neither more nor less than the trial of 
the grand question, whether a church and eongregatioo shall 
have a right to settle a Hopkinsian minister. For, with men of 
thought and discernment, the shades of diiferenee between a 
majority, five to one, and a unanimous call, are trifling as they 
relate to the urgency and just claims of that call. The rights 
of a bare majority to caW anv\ seVlXe «l mm&tw, even when an 
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almost equal minority are resolute in. their opposition, and 
pointed and definite in their objections, have rarely been que»- 
tioned ; but when the disparity stands five to one, both in num- 
bers and property, it forms a case which comes, probably, near 
to a level with the ordinary condition of calls — which rarely are 
unanimous. 

I have already stated that the nature of the objection to Mr. 
G ■'- , though understood, was kept out of sight before thie 
Presbytery. I will here say nothing, how far that rule of civii 
courts, which admite nothing to come before the higher court of 
appeal but what was agitated, both as to matter and form, in the 
court below, is proper to be regarded as a rule in the church of 
Christ, though I will not disguise my fears that our ecclesiastical 
judicatories are travelling widi hasty and dangerous strides to- 
wards the tedious and bewildering forms, the technical language, 
and the artful sophistry of civil courts, and I Eiuspect that many 
of our parliamentary, legal, and courtly phrases would strike the 
ear of a primitive Christian, or an apostle, with surprise. How- 
ever that may be, the nature of the objection to Mr. G ^ 

not appearing in Presbytery, or Synod, will not appear in the Ge- 
neral Assembly. Yet, as in both Presbytery and Synod it was 
well understood, so I trust it will be in the General Assembly ; 
like an invisible genius, it was the moving-spring of action in 
the Presbytery and Synod, whether the ball thrown in was 
marked with A. or C. ; aud, of course, as every thing goes from 
the lower to the higher courts that must go with the Vest, iii 
statu quo. 

But, Gentlemen, where is Mr. G— ~ during this tedious pe- 
riod of '* the law^s delay ?" What is the condition of that pa- 
rish and congregation ? However trifling their division at first, 
are the aspects of things, which, at every change, become more 
and more threatening, calculated to compose their differences, 
and to soothe their contentions ? Exposed to the rod, first of a 
Presbytery, then of an extensive and venerated Synod, and now, 
last of all, of the General Assembly, a. body extended through 

the GOBtinent, Mr. G must possess uncommon fortitude if 

he be not depressed, and, perhaps, discouraged. He well know* 
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the cause wbj this Btorm, which mast finally mutate the wholt 
American church, in relation to his own case, has been set in 
operation against him. He knows, if justice hall been done him 
at first, that the persons opposed to him would have been re- 
quired to explain their objections! and, of course, that the Pres- 
bytery would scarcely have dared to resist his call, or if tluey 
had, it would have been done above beard, and under no am- 
biguous or fictitious colourings. 

Gentlemen, what influence will these proceedings hare on the 
minds ijft young men preparing for the ministry, in aU parts of 
this country ? Are we to believe they are wholly free from all 
selfish feelings, from all liability to be warped by views of po* 
pularity, by prospects of speedy and advantageous settlements? 
Is every one of them a Luther, a Knox, an Edwards — ready to 
£em^ all opposition, and brave all dangers for the cause of truth? 
Are they all in a situation to come to an unbiassed knowledge of 
the truth ? These are serious considerations, and, I presume, 
will have their due impression on your minds. 

That truth has made progress in this country is as evident as 
it is that Gk>d has poured out his spirit on his churches — is as 
evident as it is that religious freedom and toleration have here 
first showered their blessings on mankind. The same spirit is 
opposed to both, and is equally free and bold to dedlare the 
latter profane licentiousness, and the former, error and delusion, 
and a departure from *' the form of sound words." The son 
from a cloudless meridian is not more visible than that a pow- 
erful diversion is making in opposition to both, and is beginning 
to arm itself, not with evidence, argument, or moral suauon — 
not by addressing the understandings and consciences of men, 
but with the varied forms of personal influence, extensive in- 
terests, and ecclesiastical censures — with pecuniary funds, es- 
tablishments, and institutions. ' And this incessant harping on 
the reformers, and doctrines of the Reformation, this leaning 
towards the established churches in Europe, which are no mo- 
dels for UB, is but bringing round a sweep of* influence, and set* * 
ting up, as a mark, a kind of '* unity of the faith,'' which is for- 
ever to exterminate all freedom of opinion and inquiry, an4 
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^yentually all liberty of eooscience. And it reminds me of an 
anecdote I lately read in the Life of Pizarro. He had beeui 
on a certain occasion, treated with great hospitality by a tribe 
of Indians ; and when, some time after, he was at war with that 
tribe, and had besieged their last fortress, his generous feelii|g8 
wrought so upon him, on recollecting their former kindness, 
that he determined to spare the place, and forbade his soldiers 
plundering it. His little army was generally pleased with th^ 
proposition, especially the young Castilian warriors, \;i^0 imme- 
diately resolved not to put the people to the sword, nor seize 
their effects. But a stem inquisitorial priest, says the writer, 
knit his eyebrows on Pizarro, and replied, *< What ! are you th^n 
willing to let these abominable idolaters escape with their ef- 
fects, and not bow their necks to the yoke of the faith ? No ! 
they shall be converted^ or they shall die !" Pizarro, fearing to 
exasperate thb holy father, was compelled to yield the town to 
the sword; and to the rapacity of these advocates for the yoke 
of ihefcdih. 

And, gentlemen, may heaven long defend us from the yoke 
of the faith worn by the protestant churches of Europe, even 
the best of them. Their churches and clergy were interwoven 
with their government, and the state was made an instrument 
of their church, and the church a tool of the state. Harpnr, in 
his '* Observations," page 51, remarks, that "when the armies 
of Bonaparte entered the Seven United Provinces, he proceed- 
ed immediately to confiscate the property of the Belgic clergy, 
which amounted to the moderate sum of two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars.^ A tolerable good living for the honest 
Dutchmen, by which they have made the yoke of the faith, no 
doubt, very strong, and as comfortable as may be. 

I said they were arming themselves with the means and in- 
fluence of institutions, of which the rejection of Mr. G— ^ as 
a missionary, alluded to in the preceding number, is an instance. 
And although the leader in that magnanimous act is not a mem^ 
ber of the Presbyterian church, yet he is a member of one of 
fhbse churches whose bpezdt uhiom with the Presbyterian 
church is hailed with sueh rltpture in the famous Pastoral Lettec 
of the Synod of Philadelphia. 
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My motiTe, gentlemea, in these particular allasions, is to ahoif 
that oppositton to tmth is concentrated to a focus, and is di- 
recting its efforts to bar the way^ as much as poi^ibiey against 
ministers and licentiates of this strain of doctrine ; and the cases 

of Mr, C , of Mr. D -, of Mr. F , of Mr. 6-— » 

and of Mr. S , are in point, and shed .as much light upon 

the subject as they do darkness upon the conduct, the manage 
menti the intrigue, resorted to on those occasions. 

Unless it be presumed that every youth is possessed of in- 
▼incible firmness and incorruptible integrity, a state of things is 
fast ibrming which will be too great a trial for common energy , 
talents, and fidelity to resist; and every young man about en- 
tering the ministry will count the cost— will see at once what 
scheme of doctrine must render him acceptable, popular, and a 
candidate for the most conspicuous stations ; and what scheme 
will expose him to frow'ns, opposition, and charges of heresy — -. 
will even prevent hu receiving a call, though foar^fifths of a 
congregation were disposed to give it — will expose him to the 
censure of Presbytery, Synod, and, perhaps, the Greneral Assem- 
bly : nay, if he be amicably settled, will expose him to be on- 
dermined, slandered, abused, and, perhaps, ultimately ejected. 
Uoder these circumstances, which part will he take ? And ha- 
Ting been swayed by interest and popular favour, at the ex- 
pense of truth, in the outset of his career, what will he be af- 
terward ? A tool for others to work with, till he finds himself in 
a condition to use such tools as he himself once waa-^a trim- 
mer— a weathercock ; any thing which the pliant qualities of a 
Proteus can be wrought into; any which the service of his su- 
periors may require, and every thing which his interest apd 
ambition may dictate. 

But motives prior io all these will be efiectutilly laid in the 
way of young men, looking towards the ministry. They must 
go to a theological seminary : and to the honour of that semi- 
nary be it spoken, they have not expelled, as yet, for holding 
correct sentiments ; but from the appearance of things, in prO' 
gressUf that event is soon to be expected. The principle part^ 
nay, aimost all who receiye their education there, come ont^ 
tiiorougbly and fiiushcd\y ttiango\iiT. llltk^f %{:> t»clk and preaeh 
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aH the poists of im^ndation^ contended for bjr any one :<— i^ 
Mmited atonement— know nothing about moral inability, and 
count that important distinctioni as a most promiung young 
divine of this iftty lately declared before the New-Tork Prea* 
bytery, nothing but ^' hodgepodge :*' — make all religion to eon- 
sifiit in faith — a mystical principle above all creatufe perfecMont 
or concepftion :— disinterested t>enevolence a scarecrow, and a 
little selfishness a very good iking : — that people must, by no 
means, be willing to be damned, in order that they may be 
saved: — that moral virtue is quite an Old Testament, Jewish 
economy, Arminian afiair, and out of date ; metaphysics, ugly 
things : — that people must love Christ, because he is about to 
save them, and surely they woiild be very ungrateful if they did 
not: — that the non-elect will be condemned for not believing 
that Christ died for them, because they do not know but that 
he did die for them. They never fail to impress the hearer 
that he is, in every sense, unable to' do his duty, yet will be 
condemned for not doing it : — that he ou^t to believe in Christ, 
thougl^&ith is a divine principle implanted, and can be given 
to none but those whose debt to justice Christ has paid : — ^that 
men are nioral agents to do wrong, but not to do right ; and, in 
a word, that sinners are not in a state of probation. 
Gentleinen, 

If we enjoy the honour and felicity of belonging to the first 
nation on earth, where the sacred rights of civil and religious 
liberty have been fully established — ^if m consequence of these 
peculiar privileges, accompanied with the still greater blessing 
of the light and influence of Gk>d's spirit, progress has been 
made in religious knowledge, and as we approach nearer to the 
time of the consummation of the glory of the church militant, the 
Christian church has gained a happier remove from the grounds 
she formerly occupied, entangled with civil government and 
politics ; and, on the confines of darkness and superstition, shall 
we, after this, retrace our steps, and return back into Egypt, or 
into the wilderness of Sin 1 

Is this the strain of doctrine, and ttis alone, henceforth to 
be r^ptfded as canonical t T^ strain every mnn toras^ %^^v. 
and promote^ or be deemed a berettC) and a t%^o\\«t tx«c& ^"^^^ 
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standard? Shall our young men who deviate from this be 
jected as misaionaries, prevented from receiving calls where 
congregations are disposed to call them, and turned away 
from places where they are already settled ? Shtfll the resources 
of the General Assembly be called forth to found a Divinity 
College, to promote this plan of instruction ? Shall dollar socie- 
ties, cent societies, mite societies, be organized ? Shall con- 
tributions, donations, and every mode of voluntary taxation be 
resorted to, in all parts of this extensive country, to erect edifi- 
ces, institute professorships, scholarships, and all other kinds of 
ships, to promote this distorted, halting, debasing^ scheme of 
error ? Can the blessing of God be expected to follow this ob- 
vious retrogradation ? For it is imposdble not to perceive a 
driving backward in the strain of doctrine and discipline in 
many who, by their forwardness and imposing attitude, in all 
.jour judicatories, would feign not only be thought leaders, but be 
such in the inost absolute sense of the word. 

They loudly scoff at all idea or notion of any improvement 
in doctrine or discipline, as made in this country. Tjfoogh, 
doubtless, if religious knowledge and doctrine ever made any 
progress in any country, it has been in New-England, that land 
which is scarcely namjed in connexion with religion without a 
sneer. And if the spirit of God has ever been poured out in 
religious revivals, it is there ; yet, at those revivals, the finger 
of scorn is pointed, and the sneers of contempt are not wanting. 
I do not say that the seminary will support, exclusively, that 
sjsbeme of doctrine and those intolerant and destructive mea- 
sures. I can only judge from what I have seen and heard, and 
perhaps a full experiment has not been made ; but I say if they 
do, they will prove a scourge and not a blessing to the church — 
will draw down the wrath, and not the smiles of heaven upon 
the whole denomination. 

An unknown weight of responsibility lies on the founders, di- 
rectors, and instructors of that Institution. It commits the in- 
terests of a rising, and hitherto prosperous church, to few.handf— 
I fear too few. The training of a ministry .shall exert an infla- 
ence not only immediate aAd perceptible, but remote, extend- 
f^^9 prqgri^ssivp, wd witiioul end;— \!L\»a \!Ki<& ^^"w^r W^urify 
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or corrupt the doctrinal and moral sentiments of a nation, and 
to all future genirations. A corrupt teacher may certainly pro- 
ceed from a very pure and correct institution ; as also wAy a 
Tery correct teacher from a polluted fountain of instruction. 
But, generally speaking, the scholar will be like his master, and 
a vaiiation from this rule is generally on the unfavourable side. 

But I ask, in ihesij i. e. merely as a case supposable, what if 
the master be a non liqtid? What if, after having preached 
twenty years the doctrines of general atonement, moral ina- 
bility, universal offers of salvation, and man's probationary state, 
nobody knows it 1 What if, after having deeply bewailed Ae 
lax practice of the church, for years, he performs prodigies 
in converting young men to that practice ; nay, and performs 
journeys to administer it, and keep its adherents in countenance, 
lest they* should be discouraged ; thus supporting the practice 
which he bewails, and defeating the practice in which he be- 
lieves ? This might be a great stretch of benevolence. But, 
Gentlemen, if you make the pillars of your building of the wil- 
low, the superincumbent arches must be light and buoyant, or 
they cannot be sustained. 

Gentlemen, I perceive a current, in these times,- whose drift 
is rapid, broad, and strong. I have stated my apprehensions 
I'reely ; nor have I a doubt that they are just. As to the furious 
censures that many will hurl at these suggestions, I regard them 
as chaff; and the neglect, which others will consider as a better 
revenge, I shall not feel. I have as much at stake, in these 
concerns, as any person living, and no more : — the eternal ap- 
probation of God is to be gained or lost by us all, and the so- 
lemn hour when that great and unalterable decision is to be made, 
is near and approaching. Neither the reflections contained in 
this or the preceding numbers, or series, are the offspring of 
haste or passion; they have resulted from long observation, and 
djeliberate conviction. The drift I see is from light to darkness-— 
the movement is retrograde ; and if the golden calf, which b to 
lead back to Egypt, is not already cast, and shown to the camp, 
I shiUi be glad. 

Tour talents, your long experience, your conspicuous stations^ 
ypor Blinding ip the puVio confideucei «i)d\^^Kt ^^\t%^V>N^i&- 
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n^tB, aro pledgei wfaieh the church holds, that yoar ezertioiit 
in the cause of truth will be equally diatinguiBli^d and decided. 
I am, Gentlemen, with great respect 
your ohedt. Servant, 

INYESTIGATOR. 






No. V. 

It is done. The extraordinary scene which has agitated the 
public mind for some time, is closed, and closed in a manner 
which ought to fill every pious mind with alarm— -every inde- 
pendent mind with new circumspection and resolution— every 
generous mind with indignation. The young men's Missionaij 
Society, in this city, by a majority of 160 to 90, have con- 
demned Mr. C— — as holding heretical doctrine, on the sole 
grc 'ind of his being a Hopkinsiao. Thus, a young man of mosf 
unbi'^mished' moral character, of ardent piety, and uncommon 
^eiii8| is laid under the odium of public censure ; is rejected 
by the missionary board, and overwhelmed with all the disgrace 
which the ultimate censure of that society can carry with it to 
every extremity of the Union. 

But do the people of this city consider what this cessure im* 
plies, and how far it extends ? Are they aware that it extends to 
a very great proportion of professing Christians in the city ? It 
reaches every man who does not come fully up to the horrible 
and loathsome restrictions of the triangle; to evefy man idio 
does not believe the whole human race deserving of eternal 
damnation for Adam's first act; that Christ made propitiation 
for none but the elect ; that all men were not only condenuied 
for Adam's first act, hut utterly incapacitated thereby, in a 
way which has no connexion with their disinclination, to'eb^f 
God ; or, in other words, that their inability, caused 1^ Adaflll*a 
^in, does not consist in want of will to obey God. 

Oithensj is every man \n Out cxlf «i\j\ txraote^ iiik^ con* 
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denmed and disgraeed a* an beretici who doetf ifoX eome ngi to 
Ihese monstrous opinions? Imagination can scarcely r«ach to 
the atrocity and insolence of this whole business. The men 
who have condemned an innocent and worthy young man, 
claim to be Galvinists. They claim to be what they are not 
CalTin never disgraced religion so much as to teach the doc- 
trines they teach. I haye told you, in the Preface lOftherVirst 
Series, what Calvin thought of original sin. It wafH^e same 
distance from their views of it, that I am ; and as V(f% general 
atonement, these men have been called upon, in vain, to show 
that Calvin denied it They cannot diow it ; and there is much 
reason to believe that this young man, whom they have con- 
demned, does not differ from Calvin in his views of the atone- 
ment. 

The doctrine of a general atonement has been the great doc- 
trine of the Church in all ages, and almost all its sections. It ' 
has been denied as rarely as the divinity of Christ; and if the 
whole Christian Church be considered, and the whole period of . 
its duration, it will be found that as many have denied the di- 
vinity of Christ, as the doctrine of universal propitiation for 

sin. 

But, citizens, you are told that the Socinians of Boston, and 
that region, are sprung from Hopkinsianism. Tou are told this 
by men who are ready to assert any thing that will answer their 
present purposes. Never was a more obvious or infamous 
falsehood asserted. The Socinians of thoise parts are descended 
from such men as opposed and ridiculed the reformations un- 
der Whitefield ; such men as drove Jonathan Edwards from 
Northampton ; such men as have ever opposed Edwards, West, 
Bellamy, and Hopkins, for the last fifty years, on the same 
grounds, and for the same reasons, that they are oppoised in this 
city — the Antinomian ground; 

And I here repeat the observation made in the first number 
of the first series of this worik, tiiat the strain of doctrine pre- 
dominant in this city, or, at least, in many churches of it, will 
present no barrier to vice or error, but will ultimately prepare 
the W17 for both. 

klMkuigerous and fatal as thin wYiemft ot iiQ^VniiA \^^^^^ 
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truth and error have been left to a fair and open coDflict, t 
would have preferred to have descended to my grave in ulencey 
assured that, wherever that conflict is carried on, on equal 
ground, victory must crown the advocates of truth. But here 
it has bceiirfar otherwise. While truth was hushed, and hissed, 
vin{d> territiiHl into total silence — ^while no man presumed-to lift • 
hi^''^t)icc''' agaitist a torrent of opinion and prejudice, which 
'rolled on broad and deep as the Ganges — while pulpits thun 
tiered, presses groaned, and conversation murmured with exe* 
cratijns and anathemas, against a strain of doctrine of which 
tlie people were kept in perfect ignorance, it was time that a 
recoid of facts was published: — **aiid after the manner which 
<hey call here?y, so worship 1 the God of my fathers.'* 

INVESTIGATOR 
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ntSFACB TO THB FdUKTH SERIBS. 

The resentment which certain individuals still maintain, and een* 
^nuallf express, against the Triangle, and which, whether the hreezt 
whispers or storm roars, still reyerberates through the city, ex* 
cites in me various sentiments, but no variation of purpose. Reg^ard- 
ed in the light of a furious, relentless, arrogant, and haughty intoler- 
ance, 1 cannot but hear it with contempt ; but considered, as in many 
instances it is, as the result of prejudices corroborated from the cradle* 
or of ignorance of equal age and respectability, I cannot but feel con- 
cern mingled with pity, 

Had not a course of events occurred in this city, since this publi- 
cation began, which have fully justified most of the assertions in th« 
former numbers, and especially in the first ; had not these events been 
witnessed by the public eye, attested by the public ear, and sanction* 
ed by the official acts of public bodies, this continual and furious roas 
of execration might be thought less extraordinary, and perhaps mors 
, excusable. 

The Triangle is accused of three capital faults : of laying false aor 
cusations, of using indecent language, and of advancing corrupt sen** 
timents. 

In relation to the first of these charges, the city of New-Tork maj 
judge for herself, how much exaggeration I have been guilty of; when 
she has lately heard the whole body of these men fiercely implead the 
Hopkinsians at the public bar, and lay to their charge, not merely iQ 
the idle slang|of chimney-corner debate, but before a large Missionaiy 
Society, almost every g^de, species, and aggravation of ::error, sucn 
as Socinian, Deistical, and Atheistical heresies. And, reader, when 
you hear these charges thundered from the house top, and propagat- 
ed by the trumpet's blast, can you be weak enough to believe that 
it has not long been the theme of their perpetual tattle, their gossip- 
ing, their whispers, and intrigue. You may not know it ; I do. 

And as I said, at first, but which doubtless was not heeded, this 
controversy, this furious contention has, as it did in the Missionary So- 
ciety, in every instance, begpm with these men. They have sought 
the quarrel— have waged the battle — ^have given the provocation- 
have premeditated the attack— have thrown down the gauntlet-.-have ' 
bared their weapons, in every instance. The advocates of Hopkin- 
sian sentiments, from their arrival in this city, earnestly, anxiously, 
laboriously, humbly, and, I may certainly add, prayerfully, studied the 
peace and quiet of the city, and of the church. Yet, as I said, the 
inost industrious measures were presently taken to root them out, and 
the whole art and science of attack, in all its variations, was long 
practised upon them. 

And, reader, one day you shall know, in spite of all your reluctance| 
that I have not exaggerated oq this point. 

With reference to indecent language, I shall say little. The lan- 
guage of sarcasm is often resorted to, and I most conscientiously be- 
lieve, if ever admissible, in any case, it was on these occasions. The 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance affected in this free country — the 
fgfure and phiz of ^.tioli me tanffere gossiping about in this free and en- 
lightened city— the contour of a man's character and conduct, who 
shall here set himself up as a little spiritual despot, are things too con- 
temptible and base, too daring and audacious, to merit systematic and 
•olemn argument. ^ It is hardly worth while to erect a scaffold for 
punishing a spider, when you can crush him with your foot. 

As to satire and raillery, and sometimes couc;\iedL\\i\.^<s<ra^ ^csuk 
phrases^ I moat b^ theie humble a.im\TeT« oi ^T«^\.m«^\Ax^:^^^ 
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Withenpoaii'c ** Cbammotwhmtics,** frbiW, «i the tame tinie, I ex- 
hort Seme whose conscieocet are so terribly woanded by the Triangle^ 
to be careful not to strain at a gnat, and swailovr a camel, in their 
behavioar concerniDg* it. 

Whether the Triang^le advances cornipt sentiments, the eternal 
foantain of light and truth will judge. Much of the rage of these 
tender-hearted men is levelled at this article. For as to censures, 
•arcasm, raillery, and abuse, if they have been in the habit of attend* 
ing yarious churches in this city, they have heard as much from the 
pidpit, and probably smiled, nodded assent, or slept under it, and 
thought it rery well said. 

I blame no man for opposing the sentiments of the Triangle. But, 
ms the quaint proverb savs, *' there is a thing different from that thing.'' 
They have not suoh a naming disinterest^ love of truth as to be up 
in arms when mere error is advanced. The tremendous crime com« 
mitted is, that some one has dared to tell men what they do. But the 
half— the thousandth part has not been told. 

The most deplorable state of society is that in which a set of men 
claim, and enjoy, the prescriptive privilege of saying and doing what* 
they please, when to trace their steps, and lay open thei? conduct, is 
judged an unpardoaable crime. This is slavery of the deepest shade, 
and most miserable character; and in this way people, if they are 
let alone, will rivet their own chains ; will, like the people of Rome, be 
the first to immolate Brutus and Cassius, who had fairly broken them. 
But the free discussions which have lately agitated this city, and 
which bigots, spiritual l^ords would 6e, and some near-sighted people 
have regarded as the most dreadful of aU dreadfuls, have already pro- 
duced the most happy effects. The veil is rent, the prescriptive 
sovereignty of prejudice, superstition, and mysticism, is abolished, and 
the reign of spiritual despotism is at an end. The Phcenix has arisen ; 
ft society of more than five hundred men is formed, who know they 
have a right to think or themselves 

In the mean time, I wish the triangular men every degree of hap- 
piness and good fortune. Demeaning themselves as good and virtu- 
ous citizens, I hope they will be loved and respected as such : I only 
wish them suspected and despised where tbey attempt to throw over 
• people's heads the thongs of intolerance, which eveir man has mors 
reason to hate and fear than he would the horrid i>ow-string of the 
eastern despot. Let them rest assured that I think them worthy of 
liberty, but not to reign. 

And, for the good men so terribly put out with the Triangle, I must 
beg them to be composed, and* devote the exuberance of their time 
and talents a little more exclusively to the cultivation of their own 
virtues, by which means, I think, society would receive benefit. 
They might, in this way, render themselves very agreeable and use* 
lul companions. But among authors, and in public disputes, they 
will not be able to effect much. I question whether the writers of 
the present day will think it worth while to ask them what they may 
write. I fear their uneasiness arises from too high an opinion of their 
own importance : men may become very extravagant on this point. 
It is recorded of two Roman £mperors, I believe Dioclesian and Ga- 
lerius, that they once, in conversation, expressed themselves in the 
fiallowing couplets : 

DiocL. " When I am dead and in my uro 
May earth and Are together burn, 
And all the world to efnden turn.** 

Gal. •• May, wbile I live I would dctire, , * 

To set the oaivstae on firs.*' ^ 
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FOURTH SERIES. 



No. I. 

Thb existence of various denomioations of Christians, white 
it certainly evinces human imperfection, yet does not certainly 
prove the whole Church more corrupt, or more liable to de- 
clension, than she would be under a greater uniformity of senti- 
ment, and one general communion. This remark is justified 
by the history of the Church, while as yet there had been 
few secessions from the Romish communion. Though this 
consideration cannot diminish the obligation of every Christian 
to seek for greater unity, and to desire greater uniformity, in the 
whole Christian world, yet it should be regarded as a motive to 
fervent charity, to Christian forbearance, and a spirit of tolerant 
tion. 

The tower of Babel began to rise, while the whole human 
family spake one lans;uage; and whilst the whole Christian 
world formed, comparitively speaking, but one church. Con- 
stantine planned and organized her government after the model 
of the Roman empire, and made the dignitaries of each con- 
formable and equal to the other; and the great lords of the 
church were quite satisfied and highly gratified, now, in such 
times, that Christ's kingdom should become a kingdom of this 

WOTld. 

A certain class of men have sufficiently initmcteci mankini 

% 



to belieye, that uniformitj of doctrine may be adf oeated and 
desired, from far other motives than love to the truth. Indeed, 
when we see a man furious for union, and becoming violently 
intolerant, you may be as certain that he acts from sinister mo- 
tives as that he acts at all. But whatever may be the motives 
of such men, bow mistaken are they in the means by which 
they seek to gain their object ! They cannot but incur suspi- 
cion — they cannot escape detection. Censure, hatred, and ma- 
levolence, are but different methods of bringing people over to 
their cause ; and their policy, in any free country, will drive 
away ten persons, where it will conciliate one. Tou will hear 
fhem constantly talking what glorious times we should have, and 
what great things would be done, if all held to ^ the farm of 
sound nwrdP Ah ! glorious times indeed ! If all would unite 
in one church, and make these n^en chief rulers, they might 
immediately commence the buildmg *' of a city, and of a 
tower that would reach unto heaven.** Their rage for union 
arises from the facility it would give to their schemes of ambi- 
tion. 

In the divisions of the Church of Christ, however much 
blame may be attributed to men, there still is evident the hand 
of C}od. These divisions are to be viewed in no other light 
. than that of their instrumental causes. The Almighty Ruler of 
the Church, and of the world, could have prevented them — 
could have caused that all his people should be of one heart, 
and of one mind ; and it is believed that such a day as that will 
come. But, reader, if that day should come, it would be no 
day of rejoicing for these furious intolerant persecutors for uni- 
formity : it would answer their purposes still far less than the 
present divided state of the Church, when they are quite in a 
rage because so few will follow their standard* The day of 
the Lord will be to many of them ** a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness.*' When 
therefore, they pray for the day of the Lord, they know not 
what they pray for. 

As in heaven itself, there will be no object gratifying to (he 
proud and selfish heart, so the real prosperity of Christ's 



Cbnreli will not aiuwer one of the purposes of many who ar« 
now moat petulant and clamorous for union. It will not in- 
crease their fame or influence ; it will put them in no bettet 
humour than they now are ; it will not cause people to floek 
after them; and it is a great wonder, if it ^o not put a period 
to all their plans for building up the Ghurclr, and throw them 
into the shade of oblivion. 

The divisions and errors of Christians are suffered by Christ 
as a trial of the faith, the patience, and charity of his people. 
And I have often imagined to myself, how beautiful and love* 
ly the whole Church might appear, even notwithstanding she 
lies in different apartments, did she but live, in all her mem* 
bers, in the exercise of fervent charity. There certainly is a 
limit of charity, as there is a degree of error, beyond which it 
cannot extend. But that is a barrier so palpable, and the fea« 
tures of heresy are so full and strong, that Christians, exercia* 
ing the temper and spirit of their profession, need be at no dit 
ficulty to discover them. But under the exercises of that pure 
and heavenly temper, the differences of Christians about the 
minor articles and distinctions of doctrine, would be very like- 
ly to vanish before the light of evidence. Such wouli{ be the 
candour, the frankness, the simplicity, and plainness, with which 
every man would point out what he supposed to be erroneous 
in his brethren, having no motive for their eonvietion, but a 
disinterested desire to promote their spiritual good; and they, 
none to maintain their ground, but what sprang from love to the 
truth, there would be a strong probability of the final adjust- 
ment of their differences of opinion ; since truth is always 
more obvious than error, and the state and proportion of evi- 
dence is ordinarily in favour of truth. A man has no motive 
to be angry with a fellow creature for differing from his opinion : 
for his views of religion, he is accountable to God alone, be^ 
fore whom he is soon to answer for his faith and practice. 

It is nothing but the combination of selfish views and worldly 
schemes with religion, that kindles up sectarian jealousy and 
intolerant party animosities. It is, indeed, for the most part, 
rank covetousness and base avarice that prompts to bigotry and 
intolerance. Let it become indifferent where a man paid his 
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money, or gave Iris i^tteodanGe to public worship, and this 
dreadful fear o( Uopkindian innovation& would forever be done 
away — this terrible moralphobia would be cured — this pretend- 
ed holy jealousy of Arminiao tenets would quickly grow cooL 
It is your cash, citizens, that is the sovereign charm ; it is your 
combination with their views of interest that sharpens the edge 
of their weapons, which fly so thick and fast ;-— it is the majesty 
of crowded assemblies of followers, the gratifying conscious- 
ness of a supposed ascendant influence, that blows the furuace 
of their zeal into a seven-fold heat It is not a care for your 
salvation, but an ambition to controul your faith : — ^it is not the 
fear of heresy, but fear for a favourite system, on which their 
popularity depends — a f^ystem supported by pride and ambitioa 
that prompts their intolerance. 

But their attempts are vain, and their zeal shall dissolve like 
smoke in the air. The Genius of my country will not be 
crushed by the arm of spiritual despotism ; she has triumphed 
where thunders roared and li^^htnings played their volleys — r 
and a voice more loud than thunder, more piercing than the 
lightning's shaft, shall wither this impotent rage. The voice of 
truth sballyet prevail. 

Having proceeded thus far on this essay, I received the fol- 
lowing letter, io which, I think, the reader will find amusement, 
if not instruction. 

TO THE mVESTIGATOB. 

Sir, 

I perceive, by your former numbers, that you sometimes 
dream. I must say by you, as the Spectator said some of his 
correspondents used to say of him. that they wished he would 
sleep oftener. But that you may know that other folks dream 
sometimes as well as yourself, 1 make bold to send you a dream 
of my own, and if you think proper, you may give it a place 
in the Triangle, though I think you and your readers must al- 
low it to be a quadrangular dream. 

If it be true, that, *^ from the multitude of business the 



dream eotneth,*' you need not be much aft a loss what lam, 
or into what company I have fallen. 

I am, sir, your very 

humble seryant^ 

S. C. SOMNIFICATOR. 

I fancied myself standing in the court-yard of an edifice of 
great size and regular proportions. This court was spacious, 
far exceeding in extent any thing I had ever seen, seeming to 
contain an extensive field. Its 8,urface was smooth and green, 
and interspersed with shady trees, aromatic shrubs, and clumps 
of rare and beautiful flowers. Marble fountains, and jet d'eauB 
of pure water, variously disposed, gave freshness to the verdure ; 
while birds of bright plumage and melodious notes disported 
through the shades, filling the scene with life, cheerfulness, 
and beauty.* This spacious court, with a gradual ascent to- 
wards the building, was bordered on one side with rich and 
cultivated fields to an interminable extent, which in remote 
distance disclosed hills, valleys, and mountains ; on another, it 
w^s skirted by a vast forest whose trees were tall, and whose 
foliage was deep and bold. In the remaining direction, it 
opened to a distant view of the oceaq. The edifice, compared 
to which all the buildings I ever saw would appear inconsider- 
able, and which, whether palace, tower, or temple, my eye 
seemed unable to determine, faced the east, and as, at that 
juncture, it was illuminated by the cheerful beams of an ascend- 
in^ sun, its appearance was bright and glorious beyond concep- 
tion. 

A peculiar tranquillity reigned everywhere; the distant 
ocean seemed to slumber in peace beneath a calm and cloud- 
less canopy, curling in silver morris to the breeze; the gentle 
waving of the forest showed the quiet of the elements, while 
over the wide country seemed the sacred smile of the sabbath. 
In the grand courts, and round the spacious buildings, I saw 

* The American people may be said to form the outer eoart to the TiaihiQ. 
church. The forstt represents the MT»ge nations.— /fi«0t%a^or. 
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naDj penoiu whose appearance spoke the language of peace 
and concord ; — and they were all dressed in white.* 

In a scene so entirely new, and so grand and charming, I was 
wholly at a loss where I could be ; whether 1 had fallen upon 
some neighbouring planet; whether it was the celestial para- 
dbe, or whether I had been transported by some invisible 
power, to contemplate the beauties of the morning star, | could 
not tell. 

Finding myself alone, and fearing I might trespass on some 
sacred ^enclosure, forbidden to the foot of a stranger, I was in 
suspense what course to pursue, and seemed scarcely to ven- 
ture to move from my position. But on turning towards the 
building, I perceived that it bore no marks of royalty, as there 
were nothing of the equipage or pageantry of monarchs about 
it. It was no fortress of war, as none of the military munitions, 
or guards, were to be seen. It resembled not a palace of plea- 
sure, and though it seemed the seat of cheerfblness and tranquil- 
iity, there were no indications of hilarity and mirth, nothing of 
the daring and dissolute, the fierce gentleness, and threatening 
urbanity, which marks the polished air of fashioiable parties of 
pleasure. 

As little did it bear the marks of domiciliary habitude, as 
was evident from its amazing size and grandeur, and from the 
absence of the domestic appearrance of all housesi from thesu- 
perbest palace to the humblest cottage.f 

Emboldened by these appearances of peace and order, I 
walked towards the edifice, and was amazed at its stupendous 
height and dimensions. I passed various parties leisurely walk- 
ing among the shades, enjoying the fragrance of the flowers, 
and the pleasantness of a region so entirely delightful. I could 
distinguish none of their conversation, but the air of tranquillity 
and reflection, bordering on devotion, which was obvious in 
their gesture and countenance, bespoke something sublime and 
awful, and I perceived must have some connexion with religion. 
As I approaciied, I perceived the building waa in three parts; 
its site resembling three sides of a hollow square, open on the 

• White was the anMent, ti ^e\\ nt modern token of peaces—/. 
t The church U a spiritual •^^it, teafciaWa»^iv^ ^«s«x\i«Sdiosw— Z 
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ilde T was approactiii^. Tfab square, made by the reeess of the 
central buildinf , and by the projecting of the wings on ddier 
side, formed] a majestic inner court, and was divided iAto three 
compartments, separated by rows of lofty pillars, and corres- 
ponding with three grand divisions of the fabric* 

Upon a nearer inspection, I was not a little surprised to per- 
ceive the divisions of the edifice to be erected on the three 
grand orders of architecture. The northern wing, if that might 
be called a wing, which was of equal length, and greater depth 
than either of the other, was of the Tuscan order — the central 
one, of the Doric, and the southern of the Corinthian. Bi^t, 
tnetbinks, never were these orders so advantageously contrast- 
ed, to judge of their comparative merits. The grave appear- 
ance of the Tuscan columps, their massy strength and steadi- 
ness, gave an air of safety to their towering height and superin- 
cuaibent structure. Nor did they want the grace of proportion^ 
nor the evidence of masterly execution. The solemn grandeur, 
awful magnificence, and eternal durability of the Gothic arch, 
executed in imperishable masses of granite, and with the able 
finish of the hand of genius, seemed careless of all comparison, 
while they reminded the spectator of that sublime declaration, 
*' the strength of the hills is his.^'t 

The southern wing, projecting to an equal extent, but with 
not so great a breadth of foundation, was built of costly marble, 
was a noble specimen of the best age of the Italian school, and 
far excelled the grandest work of Palladio, reaching near the 
perfection of Phidias.^ From the outward extremity of these 
wings, and connecting them together, was an arch of incompa- 
rable beauty, boldness, and granduer, under which it was neces- 
sary to pass to enter the inner court, and to approach the vesti- 
bule of either of the three structures ; under which, also, might 
be seen the whole front of the central building. This edifice 
was of the Doric order, executed on the noblest pl^n, and dis- 
played much of the simplicity and chasteness of the truly an- 
cient school.^ 

* Coogregationa], Fretbyterian, and Episeopaltan. 

t Coogregational. t Epiieopalian. § Presbyteriaji,. 
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The arch, extending firom wing to wingi and fonning the en- 
. trance to these inajestic edifices, was indescribable ; it seemed 
to rise to heaven, and looked like the triumphal monument of 
some being more than mortal. As I drew nearer, I was seized 
with an emotion of reverence and awful delight which I cannot 
express : and you will judge how this was increased, when; 
looking up with closer inspection, on the mi^stic arch, 1 saw 
inscribed, in letters of the purest light, ^* Libeett of Coir« 
■giencb/'* 1 wept with emotions of joy and pleasure. 

Overpowered with various sensations, my limbs seemed no 
longer obedient to my volitions, and I stood in deep suspense^ 
looking at times into these sacred recesses, which, 1 was per- 
fectly assured, could be nothing but the sanctuary of God ; but 
in doubt whether to proceed or retire. 

Whilst I remained thus passive and irresolute, two female 
forms, of superior address and surpassing brightness, approach* 
ed me. The one 1 knew, as all who ever see her must intui- 
tively know her, to be Truth. Though she appears in various 
degrees of splendour, yet her movement, form, and countenance, 
cannot be mistaken. She was dressed in robes that excel in purity 
the mountain snow ; and the radiant diadem that never falls front 
her head, is always easily distinguished. Her countenance wai 
calmly severe; the glance of her eye was penetrating, and her 
frown no mortal can endure. The other, who was quite a stran- 
ger, exhibited a form of grace and elegance which nothing can 
surpass; her light blue eye, full of vivacity and gentleness, ex- 
hibited the 6mile, the generous frankness, the softness and sin- 
cerity of the opening morning, her golden tresses were gathered 
in a wreath of flowers, which might have been mistaken for 
the immortal amaranthus. 

'* Her mantle large, of greeniib hae. 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew. 

Beep lights, and shadei bold mingling threw, 

A lustre grand, 
And seemM to my astonished view, 

A well-known land/* 

* The oonstitntion under whieh every man chooses his religion.—/. 



' f^ Mf name,^ lald alie, ^ is Tblsrof fbn ; I am tliift ebtniiaiiioa 
ofTVuf^; v^e reside in tliese maoBioDs, and, if yon are dispose 
•d to view them, we will be your guide.'' Restored to confi- 
dence, by the affability of personages so truly august, and s<l 
kind an offer, 1 thanked them, and accepted of their proposaL 
We passed under the majestic arch, and stood in what may b# 
ealled the central aisle of the inner court. The edifice then 
presented on three sides and as it was raised on the bold elt^va* 
tion of forty steps, the architraves and entablatures sustained 
by lofty" columns, appeared of majestic height, and astonishing 
magnificence. 

The three edifices seemed equally to prompt curiosity, antf 
iuTite the stranger — won by her rich and magnificent elegance*-* 
won by her bold aisd masterly simplicity — and won by her so* 
lemrn dignity imd awfbl' grendenr. As we moved almost ifl- 
sensibly down the ^sle, my guides seemed waiting to be deter- 
mined by my preference. Toleration said to me, with a smile, 
'* Sir^'you can visit all these buildings, and we will enter, first, 
(he one you may 'prefer." But, b;^ this time, we had besun U% 
ascend fhe lofty testitnile of the central edifice ; and my guides 
concluding, that, bjr accident or inclination, I preferred enters 
ing there, immediately proceeded to the door. 

As Truth turned to ring the bell, she informed me that we 
might possibly meet with some difficulty in gaining admittance ; 
for that three persons had lately obtained a residence there, bjT 
the comrtesy of the original proprietors of these grounds an^ 
buildings, who had officiously volunteered their services in 
guarding the entrance against the intrusion of any improper 
persons. Upon asking their names, she replied, with a smile^ 
that they had arrived there, and acquired some influence undef 
the names of Orthodoxy, Zeal, aod Vigilance; but that their 
true names, in their native country, had been discovered to b# 
Bigotry, Intolerance, and Persecution. Upon my expressing 
some surprise at this intelligence, Toleration observed, that 
^ they were generally well known, and thoroughly despised; 
but having gained a residence and considerable influence, un- 
der very imposing and specious names, they had attached se- 
Teral restless and turbulent spirits to their interest, and being 
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lA a regioii of groat peace and tiaiiqiiBlifj, whefe notUng ia 10 
oAeh regretted as measures of Tiolence and hostility) maiqr 
who knew them the best, and detested them the most heartilfa 
nevertheless, preferred bearing with their impertinence, to 
using the means for their expulsion.'' **Bnt, perhaps," said 
Truth, ** 70U may not hare a glimpse at them, for in some 
apartments in this building, they dare not even be seen, and ia 
many others, they do not choose often to show their foces, but 
W very special occasions." 

A moment after, the door was opened by a young damsel, 
whom, by her peculiar air, and exceeding simplicity and beau- 
ty in person, dress, and manners, I should hare almost known 
to be Charity, had not Truth kindly pronounced her name. 
There was nothing of ornament on her head, but the beautiful 
ringlets of auburn hair which flowed carelessty down with 
inimitable grace; and with a countenance beaming the smile of 
immortal youth, she bade us welcome, and desired us to enter. 

Tummg from this very uncommon doo^keeper,* who, at any 
other moment than this, could not but have commanded a niore 
interested attention, a spacious hall of great magnificence was 
before me. Though it seemed bat a common hall of entrance 
to the interior of the building, it was fitted up with peculiar de- 
Tices and appropriate insignia. 

Thia vast saloon was decorated with paintis^ and statues 
of most extraordinary deugu, and unparalleled execution. It 
seemed difficult, at first sight, to determine whether I was sur- 
rounded with liying beings, or with visions of the mind. Thouglk 
evidently paintings, they seemed to have been done with a bold- 
ness of colouring, and force of eiq[>ression, wbic^ as much de- 
fied the pencil of Raphael to reach, as the pen of Shakspeare 
to describe. The grandeur of the apartment seen)ed shaded 
with the solemn gloom of twilight, while, nevertheless, the 
vivid colourings of the scene showed an inherent lustre, re- 
sembling, though far surpassing, a picture exquisitely illuminat* 
ed. In a word, the shading was deep and awful, but interspersed 
and enlivened with tints which evidently surpassed all mortal 

■ « 
• Charity keeps Texy few doorib either pubtio or pritale, either of eharsliet 
•rf«flaiiei.«-./. 
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sidll. It was BO emblem, and I felt Oat I was contemi^tiiiga 
reality) whose foil import I a moment after understood. 

On a spacious pannei of the wall, at my right, the hangjngii 
displayed a landscape whichfparticolarly engaged my attentl<Ni» 
A small and solitary ressel lay moored* in a bay of tiie ocean, 
on the shores of a vast and boundless wilderness. The wotld 
of waters seemed agitated and ragmg beneath a wintry sky» 
while the leafless forests discoVered to the eye the snow-clad 
hills, the rivulets chained in ice, and the lakes, now congealed 
like marble, holding a solid mirror to the ethereal vault, and 
the revolving lamps of heaven. The wide drcnit of the waters, 
which seemed a real prospect of the ocean, was dieered by 
no sprightly sail; no riiip with swHling canvass was either com- 
ing in or going out; no joyful shouts of sailors could be ima« 
gined hastening to embrace their Mends, after the perils of the 
▼oyage were past; no stately vessel courting the favourable 
gale to waft her to a distant port 

One solitary bark there was, in waters which the keels of 
commerce had never ploughed, and where the gallant ship ne- 
ver floated. On the neighbouring shore, a lew humble cottages 
denoted, by their form and texture, tiie vestiges, as did the 
ascending smoke the pfesent rendence, of civilised man. But 
Jbow dreary was their prospect— -how joyless their condition ! 
At no very discriminating distance were discernible the winter 
eamps of the hostile savage ; the smoke of the wigwam was 
ascending from the neighbourmg hills, and along the bays and 
inlets of the adjacent waters. Ima^nation mi^t seem almost 
to hear the mingled howl of savage men and beasts prowling 
for their prey, and threatening to devour such of this defence- 
less people, as flie severity of the blimate, the fierceness of the 
elements, the rage of famine, or the vogjel of pestilence, on 
Uiis lonely shore, might spare. 

A wall, or rather a defence of palisades, encuxled their dwell* 
ings, which seemed to promise little security. But without thi^ 
and at a very great distance, there was another enclosure of a 
more extraordinary iiature, which, at first view, appeared like a 
luminous circle, but on nearer inspection, I perceived it was a 
waU of be. The foundatton glowed like caMI^^x^ ^^ Vs5ae^ 



rendered white in • fumacey and on the fop mt a qniveriiq^ 
flame which waved outward with fieri:e coruaeations towarda 
ttie wilderneiB. Whilst the divine promiae rested npoo 017 
mind, " I will be a wall of fire round about thee," Truth, w1m> 
Bto4»d by my side, laid, with a smilef '^ Behold the origin oC 
jour nation ! luid the trials yoor forefathers endured for tbm 
love of truth, and the rights of consdence. You see thecoionjr 
of Plymouth, on the first days of their landing. |n the uudai 
of their trials God was their defence**' 

She then pointed to a distant part of the landscape, and | 
clearly perceived the course of the Hudson, channeled through, 
lofty mountains, but still winding his majestic way to the sea^ 
through the pathl*'ss wilderness* save where the roving savage 
liad, at times, marked out his devious peregrinations, in his fit* 
vonrite pursuits of war and hunting. She made me^ howeveff 
observe, remote in the dim and shadowy vista, the infant set-^ 
tlements of Albany and Bergen, the one at the noildi, and th^^ 
fither towards the sources of the river; and agun tm souths on 
the shores of Virginia, the only remaining vestige of civilioationt 
to be found on the nortbern section of America. 

I was struck with surprise, at beholding on the (breground of 
the piece, which wonderfully represeuted both map and picture,., 
and indeed, wherever Truth directed her piercing eye, and^ 
pointeil with her hand, grew into a scene of living existencQ^ 
the same majestic arch, already described, as connecting thet^ 
yrings of the buildings, and inscribed with th^ samemotlx^, ^Ut^. 
Jierty of Conscience." 

Till now, I had not observed a perspective glass which Truth- 
held in her hand, which shct at this moment, presented me,, 
lifter havinfc adjusted the barrel to the first circle marked there* 
pm^ '5 This," said she, <' will show you the effectB which ^ 
pentury can produce on a wilderness, where God designs to. 
jlHiild and plant a patio|i/^ As 1 took (he glass, 1 observed at the 
pirele to which thje sight was adjusted 1720. I raised it to my. 
^ye, and how changed was the scene! The forest had melted 
ILway from th^ shores of the ocean, and the banks of the largef 
irivers smiled w\ih cultivation. From Massachusetts to Yirgiv 
fif/fy § brqi^4 %e of flQi}rishin| viUfl^^es^ and, noMe yta^tjjtiopfi 
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fesembled a fruq;e of gold vpon ft broad mantle of green. An4 
BOW the whole prospeet was more iliumiDated, and the level 
fays of reflection seemed to indicate the sun just risen, *^ tho 
blue waves of ocean rolled in light, and the mountains were 
covered with day." 

No longer was the frail and solitary bark seen before Ply* 
mouth Numerous sails were visible from far, and seemed 
wafted by gales of prosperity ; and if Plymouth had become « 
noble village, denoting by her appearance, wealth* contentment, 
and security, at no great dbtance from her had arisen a lival 
nster, a far nobler capital, which promised one day to be the 
nursery of patriots and heroes, and the cradle of an indepen- 
dent nation. But if Plymouth was eclipsed by the importance 
of a rising capital near her, how much more was Bergen lost and 
forgotten, in another name, which was quickly to become the 
grandest emporium of North America. 

After glancing to various parts of this great landscape, I took 
the glass from my eye, and having drawn it to another circle, 
marked 1820, I was about to renew my observation, when 
Truth observed, that as I had no optics for contemplating futu- 
rity, I should see nothing there but darkness. And as to the 
present state of the country, continued she, you will derive 
more benefit from industry than perspective glasses. 

Passing this incomparable landscape, my attention was drawn 
from every other object to a portrait, which occupied the 
western, or upper part of the saloon. It was a full length pic- 
ture, and was evidently designed as the leading figure of the 
room. For though this gallery was a hundred yards in length, 
thirty in breadth, and twenty in height, it seemed equally con- 
spicuous, from every part, and to an eye, but little acquainted 
with the fine arts, it could not be mistaken for the Genius of 
America. But it surpassed all description. It was standing on 
elevated ground ; a flourishing olive seemed rising on his right 
hand, and a princely bay tree on his left, like a towering pyra- 
mid, rose far above his head, from which the shadow fell round 
him as from a meridian sun, though broken and dashed with 
ifitromissions of his golden beam. 

Tbe Oenitts, in the form and propartioii& ot ^sk K.^^'to^^^^ 
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4ere, far transcended the human steture in height and power, 
and though he could not appear otherwise than terribly majes- 
tic, he expressed the grandest lines of perfect benignity, and 
excited the highest sensations of the sublime. In lus coiuite*> 
nance was a placidness and security of ezpresi^on indicated bj' 
the union of power and goodness ; fearless of danger and of war» 
yet preferring peace, and tranquillity.* , A dazsling robe of sear* 
let descended from his shoulders, partially concealing an under- 
dress of white,! and it seemed not easy to determine whether 
the fashion of his dress was ancient or mod^m.| On his left 
breast was a plate of burnished gold, surmounted with a Mosaic 
star of brilliants of great lustre, around which was this inscrip- 
tion, *' civUi AND REiiieious LIBERTY.'' Bearing this motto on 
bis heart, and with the robe of justice floating round himi he 
wore a civic crown composed of the oUtc branch, entwindd and 
bound with an argent fillet, on which was inscribed, ** Gladim 
corptASy sed vtriias merUem vulnerai.^ Near him was a stately 
arbour, formed by the arching branches of the elm and myrttei 
interlaced with Tines, and through the osier trellis of a fine 
summer retreat were seen a Bible and the Constitution of At 
United States, engrossed on parchment, lying on a table. < 

The Genius, who seemed recently to hare been reposing 
there, was in the attitude of advancing forward, with his right 
hand laid on the hilt of a splendid sword which hung in his belt, 
and his eye sternly pursuing an object almost hid in impervious 
shades on his right ; but, on;;nearer inspection, could be dis* 
eovered. Huge and terrific, it appeared doubtful whether man 
or monster, and its dress and countenance were assimilated to 
the deepest shade, to which it seemed anxious at this time to 
escape. Yet, agreeable to the vulgar idea, that ghosts and gob* 
lins are always encompassed with supernatural appearances, 
this monster, if a human figure can be sufficiently hideous td 
bear the name, was encircled with pale and livid light, and on 

* Such ii the character of the Ameriean people— Z 
t The habit asaallj worn bj Justice in aUegorjr. — L 
i It is not easy to say whether the American genius will ultimately mare 
reoeinble the Greeks, Romans, French, or English.-—/. 
^ The svord wottudt tUe \M)dy---tru\]b.\V^T&\iid«~/. 
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Us breasti in, letten of rndphwoas flame, was Tiuble^the word 

iNTOIiERANCB. 

I rejoiced to see the hideous monster fly before the genius Of 
my Gountryy and thus, I trust, it will ever be, while the flsTour 
of heaven is extended to us as a people.* 

Having viewed various other curiosities in this spacious galh 
Jery^ my guides proceeded to conduct me through the other 
parts of the building, which were very numerous, and by their 
forms and furniture showed the purposes to which they were 
appropriated. This building was four stories in height. The 
rooms on the first floor were rather small, and evidently adapted 
to the session of a church ; and this appeared still more evident 
from their number, which, as Truth informed me, was to the 
amount of several hundred. Over the door which led to an- 
other spacious galleiy, mto which all these apartments opened, 
l¥a8 this mscription, *' Lei the elders (hat rule well be counted 
nforihy of double honour.^ This gallery terminated at the re- 
mote end in a noble flight of stairs which landed us on the second 
story, and, indeed, ascended direct to the upper loft of the 
building. Here the apartments were as much larger as the 
number was less, but planned in a similar form, and occupying 
the same extent of building ; and over the hall of entrance 
leading to these apartments, I perceived this inscription, " JVe- 
gleet not the gift that is m thee^ which was given thee by pro^ 
phecy^ and the laymg on the hands of the Presbytery. ^^ 

■ 

In the third loft, there were five apartments, on a much 
larger scale, as they included the same section of the edifice, 
and were consequently of great extent. I here recognized the 
different synods of the Church. And the motto placed at the 
entrance of these apartments was, '* In muUUudepf counsellors 
there is safety.^^ Last of all, ai^ on the fourth floor; was one 
grand apartment, the high and arching dome of which was sop- 

• Would to God that this pieture were ratpended in the Teitibule of ererjr 
ehurah of Christ ; or, rather, of every ohoreh which heart that name. In* 
toleranee is, bdeed« a prineiple as weak and cowardly, at it is hase and 
camel; its grand exploits are always ipade against the defeneeleis,and gener* 
any against the innocent and worthy.—- Z 
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ported on two rows of dofic ]^llari| (^exeoHont wotioiiuia]^ 

and proportionB. Id hb alcove, or fine recess, at the upi^r end 
of this vast apartmeot, were several pieces of statuary, among 
which I discovered the well-known forms of Davies, Finlej, 
Burr, Witberspoon, Rodgers, and M*Whorter. On the lof^ 
and beaotifol arch of this recess was this Inscription, ** BuiU 
on the foundation of (he apostles and prophets^ Jesus Christ him* 
seif being the chief corner sione^ in who^ the building JtHff 
framed together growcth into an holy temple in the IjordJ*^ In 
the centre of this group of figures, on a table made of Ameii- 
ean myrtle, lay the volume of the word of God* 

We returned from the upper floor of this building to the lower 
ones, by a diflerent passage from that by which we ascended^ 
and I observed, that from each of the lower apartments than 
was a separate ascent to the rooms of the second floor as there 
was also, from every room on the second, to those on the third 
floor : as also, from the rooms on the second, there were di- 
rect ascents to the fourth, or grand room, which did not lie 
through the rooms on the third floor. These circumstancea 
rendered this whole fabric a most curious piece of architecture; 
displaying, however, no less of invention, than skill in the eze* 
cution.* 

In the survey we took of this extensive fabric. Toleration di- 
rected our course, opening every door, (for none were locked or 
barred,] and giving us free access wherever we were inclined to 
enter. Some of the rooms seemed at that time occupied by 
the persons who held regular jurisdiction there : they showed 
ns every civility, invited us to prolong our stay, or to repeat oor 
visits, as our inclination might lead. 

After we had spent some time in walking through variom 
apartments, in all of which a uniform neatness and order prer 
vailed, we were arrested by a singular adventure near the door 
of one of the rooms of the second floor. As we were ap- 
proaching the door, and about to enter this apartment,, three 
men, coming out of the room, met us, and, placing themselves 

* The grand staircase 6rtt mentioned represents the course of iui appeaU 
(he other commnnicatlons are obvious. — /. 
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ffi oi^infy tflth a reiy obtnisite air, desired to \ausW #ho wa 
^ere, and i^hat was our business. I was not a little surprised 
fit tones so peremptory, and language so dictatorial, so uncom- 
tnon in tbb house* And observing these gentlemeUy I thought 
their countenances familiar to my recollection, yet their names 
did not occur. 

After a moment's pause, Truth replied to their demand, witU 
great composure ; '' Gentlemen, this young man is a sti anji^ei^ 
frere, though not unknown to us ; he is about engaging in th# 
gospel ministry, and, we think, he would not be an improper per- 
son to send abroad as an etangelist and missionary, fo carry* 
the glad neWs of a Saviour to places destitute of that blessing* 
We have, therefore, shown htm the different apartments of 
this buililing, and hope he will be acceptable to those whose 
business it is to commission men for that purpose, and also i 
blessing to the Church of Christ But, gentlemen," continued 
lAie, '* as myself and this lady have dwelt here ever since this 
fabric was erected, and as we have not the honour of know* 
ing you, we are under the necessity of asking the same favour 
of you which you did of us.'* 

This address of Truth was Received with a haughty aur, and 
these men looked as though they would give the reply, given 
on a somewhat similar occasion, when the arch fiend bad en* 
tered into the garden of innocence, and was there detected by 
Ithuriel and Zephon, two of the angelic guards of Paradise. 
When they demanded his name, he replied, 

^ Not to know me argoei yooTselYes anknown." 

These men were dressed in black, and so exactly resembledi' 
three cler^men whom I knew, that had not one of them de- 
clared their names to be Orthodoxy, Zeal, and Vigilance, I 
sbeiild have supposed I -knew them. It brought to msid, how- 
<sver, what I have often heard asserted, that men who in form' 
and features resemble each other, are generally found to have 
a likeness in mind and character. A remark, in favour of whichf 
I think philosophy can furnish some reasonsi boweyer expert* 
ence may decide. ' 

4 
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Orthodoxy was a man of nuddlLog uze» of daifc eomplexioi^ 
rather incliniog to Roman or aquiline and aeute • features, re- 
markably grave, quite precbe in his language, affected in his 
manners, and looked jealous, hypochondriacal, very solemai 
and sourly religious. The superciliary and frontal muscles 
seemed loug ohedient to the agencies of spleen, pride, and a^ 
rogance ; and his whole expression seemed to say, that he ex- 
pected to be treated with great respect* 

Zeal was a small man, rather spare, of tolerably vegolar fear 
lures, of the light and choleric temperament of complexion, 
looked sharp, uttered quick, voluble, sententious, and round pe- 
riods, with a voice which, had the man not been seen, might 
have been supposed to have proceeded from a much lafger 
body, putting me in mind of the fable of the wolf and nightin- 
gale ; and I observed that he had a remarkably little head. 

Vigilance was a tall, thin figure, without colour in his face, or 
other expression than the foint gleaming of an uneasy smile, 
which pain excites, rather than pleasure. He had the brown, un- 
animated aspect of cloudy November twilight; and if a sheep 
could be turned into a wolf, he seemed to resemble the mon- 
grel that would be the result, provided that metamorphoos 
could be suddenly arrested when two thirds accomplished. With 
a long neck, and rather small features, it appeared as if, after the 
outline was struck, the contour had been contracted through 
scarcity of material in the internal fabric. In short, the eyes 
of this man, which were small, far separated, and of the colour 
of the dark oxyd of iron, void of all brightness, expressed the 
dull and wandering glare of morbid wakefulness, and seemed a 
window through which suspicion, treachery, and cruelty, alone 
held commerce with the workL 

These gentlemen, however, appeared with an. assumption of 
great dignity, and wiUi a scornful smile informed Tenth that 
they had heard of this young man, meaning me, beforehand well 
knew that he was '' unsound in the faith," desired to be no fur- 
ther troubled with impertinent intrusions ; with which| turning 
suddenly upon us, they went into the room, and shut the door 
with such violence that the jarring noise reverberated throu^ 
the neighbouring apartments to a great distance.* 

* This clash vtm bftssd ltom'Pb^\ad«lvluA to New-Terk.— X 
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In our wafks round this building, I discovered that there Were 
two small buildings standing just behind it, resembling it inform, 
but smaller in size, and built of different materials. They 
might have been mistaken for wings to the doric edifice, as they 
joined up io it, and between them was an opening which might 
liave formed a court yard, but that it was overgrown with briars 
and thorns, and presented no passage but a narrow foot patfa^ 
through which whoever passed would be liable to be scratched 
and torn, if not bitten by some noxious reptile that crawled be- 
low. These edifices appeared, however, very decent, and as my 
curiosity prompted me to view their Internal arrangements, I 
proposed to my guides to take a view of them. I saw the la- 
dies smile at each other, but did not know the meaning of it; 
as it vjras their object to Instruct me more by actual experience 
than by mere inteUlgeiK^e. They accordingly approached near 
the door of one of them, and I was not a little surprised to see 
the same three figures standing before it. 

As we happened to see them at a distance, I instantly halted, 
and begged of Toleration to spare me another Interview with 
Orthodoxy,^ whom I did not very much admire. We accord- 
mgly turned about ; and as I had seen these men planted at 
tills door, I concluded that we should find the entrance to the 
other building free, or, at least, guarded by visages less grim 
and repulsive. We approached the door, and were about to 
open it, when, looking up, we saw inscribed in large letters over 
it, '< None are admitted here hid such as miU sign the CovenanlJ*^ 
Truth, however, gave a loud rap, and immediately the door 
was opened ; but the reader may conjecture, if he can, my sur- 
prise when, behold, there again stood Orthodoxy, Zeal, and 
Vigilance, looking more stem and terrific than ever ; and I seem- 
ed as though I could hear the ancient maxim, ** turn or burn," 
distinctly pronounced. I was ready, with the poor Frenchman, 
to exclaim, '^ Monsieur Tonson again !" I also recollected 
JMUlton's famous passage. 



•*< Blaek ht itood ai nigbt. 



Fierce as ten furies^ terrible asliell. 
And shook a dreadfal dart.** 



ife ivmed from ^em without pariejr, and haijng; ^o^.^l^ted 
ID08I parts of the hou^e my curiosity wished to see, there only 
remaini^d one apartment ii| the second story, which^ for rea&o^ps 
I do not think pr^iper here to mention, 1 desired to ▼isit, l^foie 
I Iftft the house. We accordingly proceeded thither. But 
here, as usual while as yet we had scarcely cqn^ withjo Bigjti^ 
of the door, which led to this (air and beautiful chamber, for it 
appeared to have been fitted up with more than usual pomp wmd 
elegance, these hopeful figures crossed qs, and forbid our eor 
tranche. My surprise, on seeing them, yet at a distance, waa 
redoubled, and I could not but remark tp my guides, that thia 
extraordinary triumvirate must either be superqatural beiogi^ 
taking no tim^" for change of placci as I was sure they could 
sot tie omnipresent) or <else there must be a great number of an 
appearance too similar to admit of discriminatioii. 

'' They are not men," said Truth, '^ but phantoms, which 
Almighty Providence has given the semblance of meo« and they 
personate the spirit and flisposition of men qf a certain descrip? 
tioiu They appear to the eye of reason in every pljiice, wheiA 
ai^pirit of bigotry, intolerance, and persecution are foiind; and 
they acty osteiisibly, as men of that description would act di4 
they feel no restraint firom motives of Interest and policy. Na 
eye sees them in these buildings, nor is the number gpreat wlia> 
feel the disposition they represent Yet they have their fbUow- 
ers, whose real characters are closely veiled, and who, under thfi. 
cloak of orthodoxy, eherbh bigotry ; who hide intolerance ii|. 
the pretence of seal for the truth, and indulge the bitterest spvit 
of persecution under a show of vigilance and activity to promote 
sound dpctrine and discipline But they are as destitute of sound 
policy as they are remote from the truth and tlie love of God. By- 
disclosing too openly the malignity of their hearty, and baaenesa 
pf their principles, they shall open the eyes of mankind upoqi 
their true characters, which shall be as much detested among 
men, as they are abhorred in the sight of God. This is youf 
last interview with them, and from what you now see you may 
judtr*^ of their final catastrophe." 

4$ Truth ^nd ^^oleratioQ drew nearer, ^ese sembliMieea if 
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mes teemed to grow more frightful in their ^pearanee. Their 
ieaturefi tumefl to the colour of ashes, grew indistinct, aud 
lengthened into a distortion beyond all human yi^aM^* Their 
limbs seemed dissolTing, and their stature suddenly expanded; 
they fell together into a column of smoke, which rolled along 
the wall, and was soon dissipated by a current of air. 

Troth at this moment seemed to become more awfully re- 
Splendent in her leatures,''and more majestic in her form. Turn- 
IBg to me, she said, " Go, young man, and be a faithful wit- 
ness for truth in the church of Christ, and in the world. Er- 
ror, bigotry, and prejudice with all their train, are but empty 
aba^ows: they have no power in themselves. If they at timea 
^ve you trouble, it is but to try your patience; if they present 
impediments, it is but to prove your strength." 

My curiosity was no less satisfied than gratified in viewing 
this building ; and we accordingly descended into the court- 
yard before described. I was now intending to take a view of 
the two adjoining fabrics, viz. of the Tuscan and Corinthian 
structures which lay on either hand. But Truth informed me 
it might be useful and pleasing for me to take a different view of 
these entire structures before we entered the others. She led 
me accordingly into the outward court, at some distanccy where 
the whole might be contemplated at one view. - 

Here, turning towards this vast and threefold fabric, she ad- 
justed the barrel of her perspective^ which she still held in her 
hand^ to a future period, but with no visible mark to indicate its 
date ; she then gave it to me, desiring me to see what I could 
discover. Having raised it to my eye, and brought the fabric 
under the field of observation, at first I perceived only an indis- 
tinct and tremulous li^ht waving through the field, but a moment 
after the object became clear, settled, and definite. The distance, 
indeed, seemed greatly increased, but much more the effulgence' 
and glory of the prospect These buildingB now appeared re- 
mote, and separated froo3 me by a broad river, or an arm of 
thf* dea, where a tide or current rolled with rapidity and fierce- 
liestt, over which low clouds hung, like a sable curtain, cover- 
|ng most parts of its surface. But Ibeyond, and far above this 
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golf, they appeared utaated on a rising plain of interminabFe 
extent and elevation. The fabric appeared now of one uiuform 
material of inconceiFable brightness and beauty, and, by the 
strength and brilliance of its reflected rays, looked like a tem- 
ple '' clothed with the sun." Multitudes of cheerful people, ar- 
rayed in glorious attire, seemed passing in and out of these 
buildings; and the firmament of beayen above them seemed as 
though it might resemble, in purity and serenity, that arch of 
the empyreal circle, which forms the glorious canopy of the 
celestial Paradise. 

My eye was pained with the steady contemplation of such 
brightness, and I was fain to remove the glass, but here the 
«cene ended) and I awoke, and my first recollection was the 
following incomparable lines : — 

** Rise, crown'd with lij^t, imperial Salem, rise f 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes ! 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 
See future sons and daughters yet unborn. 
In crowding ranks on ev'ry side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend. 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend : 
See thy bright altara throng'd with prostrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabsan ^rings ! 
For thee Idume's spicy forests blow. 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountsdns glow : 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide 4isplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
Ko more the rising sun shall gild the mom. 
Or evening Cynthia fill her silver horn r 
But lost, dissolv'd in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts— the light himself shall shine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving power remains ; 
TTiy realm forever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns !" 
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No. II. 

Frequent allnaions have been made, in the preceding num« 
bers, to the religions tenets of the Reformers, and it is well 
koown how the public 19 imposed upon by the specious pre- 
sences of several divines, who claim the exclusive merit of 
preachiDg the doctrines of the Reformation. I had measurably 
Sjatisfied myself with the animadversions already made on Uiat 
aubjecty but an ancient and very extraordinary work having fal- 
len into my hands, I deem It an imperious duty, and it will cer^ 
tainly be a very great pleasure, to lay some documents before 
the public, which I presume few have seen, and many will read 
with interest As to the authenticity of these documents, the 
reader will entertain no doubt, after perusing what foUowB. 
And I shall give them verbatim, in the style and orthography 
in which they were published. 

'^ These drtiekSf hereafter writienf were agreed upcn eA 
Marpurgej by those whose names are heere vnder written^ (he 3 
of Ociob. Jtrmo 1529. 

^' For the ^r^l, that we on boih sides beleeue and hold, that 
there is one only true naturall God, creator of all creatures, and 
that the same God is one in essence and nature, and three fold 
in person ; viz. Father, Sonne, and Holy Ghost, after the same 
manner as was confirmed in the council of Nice, and as is 
sung and read in the Nicen creed, in all the christian churches 
in the world. 

*^ For the second^ we beleeue that not the Father, nor the Holy 
Ghost, but the Sonne of God the Father, naturall God, became 
man by the operation of the Holy Ghost, without the helpe of 
the seed of man, born of the pure virgin Mary, bodily, com- 
pleat body and soule as another man, sinne excepted. 

'' For the thirds that the same God and Maries sonne, unsepa- 
rable person, Christ Jesus, was for us crucified, dead, and buried, 
arose from the dead, ascended Into heaven, sitting on the right 
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tend of CM, Lord orer all creatures, to retome npine to indge 
the quicke and the dead. 

** For ihejburtkt we beleeue that original ainne descends onto 
TB from Adam, by birth and inheritance, and is such a sione 
that it damneth all men : and ifthat Christ had not come to 
relicTe vs with his death and life, then had we perished thereby 
ereriastiogly, and coald neuer have come to the kii^doBr of 

God. 

*' For ibe^kj we beleeue that we are deliaered from the said 
tf fffi it and from all other siones, together with euerlasting death, 
if so bee we K>eleeue in the said soone of Uod^ Jeeus Christ 
who died for vs, and that through such a fsith, not tbrougfi 
works, degreesi or orders, we may be deliuered from iaBif 
iimie. 

<^For the nxikj that such a faith w a g^t of Qod, whicli w# 
haue not purchased by any foregoing workes or deserts, neither) 
can attaiiie> there unto by our owne powers; but the Holy Ghost 
guiles and prouides it, as it hath pleased him, into oar hafttf 
when we attend unto the gospel of Christ. 

'* For the seventh, that such a faith is our rigbteoasneise before 
God, for which the Lard esteems us just, righteous, mod holjr, 
without all works and dest^rts, and thereby delivers from stone^* 
death, and hell, takes to grace and saveth for his sonnes sake^ 
in whom we so belieue, and thereby are made partakers of his 
sonnes righteousnease and life, and uf the benefit of all his treft-' 
sures; therefore al cloister lining, and Abbey lubber fifs, as* 
unprofitable to salvation, are vtterly condemned.*' 

The subsequent articles relate to the visible ordinances of 
the gospel, viz%, of preaching, of baptism, of confessioa, of 
magistracy, of the Lord's Supper, &c., which have no peculiar 
interest in this place. In reference to the holy supper tfaef 
say: 

** And though it be so that at this time we cannot agreo 
whether the true body and blood of Christ, bee bodily In the 
bread and wine, yet ought the one part to performe Christian 
loue to the other, so far as euery man's conscience will beare^ 
and both sides entreate the Almighty God, with al fiinianayp 
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that he would settle ts in the right vnderstanding by the Holy 
Ghost Amen. 

Signed, 

MARTINUS LUTHER, StElPHANUS AORICOLA, 

PHILIP MELANCTHON, JOHANNES 0EC0LAMPADIU8, 

JUSTUS JONAS, VLRICUS ZWINGLIUS, 

^ ANDREAlS OSIANBlSR, IklARTlNUS BUGfeR, 

JOrltANNBd BRENTll/S, OASPER HEDIo/' 

< • 

The above declaration of doetrin^ was tbie result of a famoui 
conference held between Luther and Melancthon on the om 
part, and Zwinglius and Bucer on the other, together with their 
principal adherents, to come, if possible, to an a^ement on 
the great points of r^Ii^n, and particolai'l^, cohi^erning thi^ 
sacrament of the supper, in which Luther could not get ftlll^ 
clear of the Romish doctrine of the real presence in the bread. 

These were the di&tin|i;uished leaders in the Reformatioil'in 
Germany and.Switserland, and aniong the beftt and atilest'of 
their divines. If the reader will turb io the statement I 'have 
given of the doctrine of ori^initl sin, in the first serii^ hid Wil|( 
at first sight, perceive it not to diflfer from the views of these 
great Reformers. The ground there taken is, that ^ original sin 
descends from Adam to us by birth and inheritance," and is a 
part of the grand constitution of nature, thitt eveiy fliinj;, propa- 
gated in a series of generations, shall produee Its own likeness. 

Though the view of the leading doctrines, in the above state- 
ment, is exceedingly concise, yet no part of the Triangle is 
there discoverable. As to the atonement, it is well known, to 
all the world, that the German Reformers,'almo6t to a man, held^ 
to the doctrine of universal propitiation. It was certainly so 
with Luther and Melancthon, Zwinglius and Bucer, and all 
the ten, whose names are signed above. But I shall detain the 
reader with few remarks here, since the above Is but a quota- 
tion from a much more full Und complete confession of faith, of 
the Pdaltzgrave church, in the founding and forming of whicb^ 
Zwinglius was the principal leader. To that I shall visi\Bi»» 
diately proceed. YSV^^Bn^V^K!^^^- 

S 
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J%e work is entitled^ 

^ A full declaration of the faith and ceremonies 
professed in the dominions of the most illustrious and 
noble Prince Frederick V., Prince Elector Pala- 
tine. Published for the benefit and satisfaction of 
alt God^s people : according to the originall, printed 
ip the High Dutch Tongue. Translated into En- 
glish by John Rolte, and published in London^ A. D. 
1614." 

The EogliBh translatioD is dedicated to the Right HonouraMe 
Sir Edward Coke,Xord Chief Justice of Eogiaiid. 

*<A full declaration of the fiuth and cercmoAieB of flie 
PaaltBgrauea churches* 

« CHAP. L 

'* That ne have not mtih a detestable fiUk as is measmred U> 
vs abrode by peace-hating people. 

'^Now to be[po : we protest before Ood, and whole Christen- 
dome, that we have not, in any sort, such a detestable &ith| aa 
peace-hatinf^ people ascribe vnto vs, whereas they say : 

That we deny God's omnipotency. 

That we make God the author of sinne. 

That we make God to be a tyrant 

That we deoy the Godhead of Christ 

That we dei)y the personal union of both natures in Christ 

That we say, that the divine and human nature in Christ bave 
no actuall and wovMng fellowship with each other. 

Ttmk we jdeny otigmaW w&» 
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That we deny die power of the death of Ohiiit 

That we deny the necessity of beleeving in Christ, &e. bc« 

*' Such, and many more the'like blasphemies against €k)d, do 
they accuse vs of, that we both beleere and teach." 

The reader will do well to recollect, and keep in mUid, that 
several of the heaviest of these charges are constantly urged 
against the Hopkinsians, and perhaps he will also find, in thesa 
pioas and venerable Reformers, an apolojpst for the Hopkinsiaa 
doctrines, which our Triangular men, who have so loudly and 
so long claimed all the Reformers as their own, will not retish* 
If all the divines in the dominions of the illustrious Frederick 
Elector Palatine should turn out to be Hopkinsians, probably 
the Rev. and most distinguished Mr. M ■ s will pronounce 
them ..'' unsound in. the faith." This denunciation, however, 
would not disturb their peaceful slumbers in the grave. 

The divines of the Psaltzgrave church having noticed die 
errors and heresies of which they were accused, proceed in this 
chapter with some general observations, in which they show 
tiiat, in these points, they agreed fundamentally with the great 
Reformers, as well as the ancient churches. In the course of 
which they takft occanon also to enumerate the errors of which 
Luther himself was accused, as in the following paragraph : 

** Or do not the defamers know that the wretched fellow. 
Doctor Pistorions, now, at this present, concludes against 
Dlessed Doctor Luther? He writes, (i. e. Pistorius,) Doct<» 
Luther was, 

A Tritheist, who said there was three Gods; 

A Sabellian, who said there was but one person of the Godhead ; 

An Arian, who denied the euerlasting Godhead of Christ; 

An Eutichian, ^ ho mingled the two natures of Christ in one ; 

A Nestorian, who separated the two natures in Christ; 

A Yalentinian, who was so mad headed as to say the hunoMn 
nature of Christ descended from heaven; 

A Marcionite, who blasphemed that Christ was not crucified 
in very deed, but only in show. 

^ Such, and many more the like detestable heresies that 
wretched fellow Pistorius construeth upon blessed Doctor Ln- 
flter. And, to prove the same against hioi^ci^^\&k wrok^^si^a^ 
which make a great show to (hat enA.^ 
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I beg the reader to ff member, that a tinllar attempt /waa 
made in this city in which a fellow, probably quite as wretched 
as boctqr Pidtorius, garbled the writings of Calvin and HopkkiSi 
and published a book called the " Contraat.'* 

The writers of this declaration, after showing that, in those 
points in which they were accused of heresy, they did oot difr 
fer from Luther, nor from the primitive church, proceed to tbt 
fecond chapter, in which tbehr confession of faith begina. To 
ibis I tfow proceed* 

<* CHAP. IL 
<* What our faith U in very truth. 

^ Now if any man shall Airther demand, what then ia qui 
faith indeed, the which we willingly acknowledge, then is this 
our answere, as followeth. 

. " Wee beleeue there is one only true God, the Father of one 
Lord Jesus Christ, with the Sonne and Holy Ghost ; and that 
accordingly, there are three distinct persons in that one Qodlgr 
Essence, the Father, the Sonne and the Holy Ghost 

** Wee beleeue further, that the same one God is everlastins 
and almighty, and can do whatsoever he will. Also, that bee 
is infinite, and accordingly is present in all places at one tiqdeii 
and seetb, heareth and knoweth all things. Also that he is just| 
and punisheth no man without desert. Also that he is merct> 
ful, and hath no delight in the death of sinnerS| but that they 
would repent themsekes and live. 

** Wee beleeue further, that the same one true God created 
heaven and earth, and all that therein is, of nothing. 

** Wee beleeue further, that God sustaineth and ruleth all 
things which he created ; and that hee hath them so in ids 
hand, that no creature can stirre or move itselfe without will * 
and therefore nothing can come to passe without his permis- 
sion, whether it be good or evill. Also, all that God doth afi 
present, or permitteth to come to passe, hee foreknew from 
everlasting, and with well be thought councell had determined^ 
that he wonld even so doe it, or permit it. Alsoj that he d&A 
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not dctemuBe or permit bdjt thing to ooino te paste, bat'fhat 
whic he could and wouid lurn to a good end. 

*' We beleeue further, that in the beginning God created all 
the angels and men holy and good, and especially mao in hie 
UkKBesse, and to blessed immortality. But they, to wit, thf 
angels and the two first of fnankinde, did shortJIy after their ere* 
ation, fall from God their creator; and have by such their fall^ 
brought not only upon themaelves the wrath of God, bat alio 
such a pollutiou of their uatures, that now they can no mora 
either will or accomplish any thing that is good, which poUntloii 
fell on the lost angels at one time. But mankinde inherits such 
defilement, together with the guiltiness both of the first and ae^ 
cond death, by propagatum^ omjrom another. From whence 
it is, that the same corruption of mankinde la called original 
ainne.'* 

Before I proceed, I must entreat the reader to notice the 
statement here given of the docjtrine of original sin ; at least, 
if his object be to discover the opinion of the Reformers con* 
cerning that doctrine, and if he be desirous to know how that 
doctrine stood, among what may be called the doctrines of th# 
Reformation. And I here assure him, as I have already, again 
and again, that the notion of the imputation of the guilt of 
Adam's sin, as our Triangulars hold it, at thisi day, was uor 
known to the Reformers, or, if not unknown, was rejected by 
them as repugnant to all the dictates of reason, justice, and the 
word of God. And the talk they make about the federal head* 
ship of Adam» as they caU it, plunges them but deeper in ah- 
surdity. To make a creature guilty of the ain of another, in^ 
dependent of any moral desert of his own, b a case perfectly 
aimilar.to charging an innocent person with guilt; while, at the 
same time, it is perfectly dissimilar to the case of the imputar 
tion of righteousness where it is not due. The goodness of God- 
may certainly go beyond a sinner's merit, but divine justice 
cannot go beyond his desert, or charge him with crimes of 
which he is not guilty ; nor can any possible anuiitutianf head' 
ship, or federal relationf help out the difficulty. These terma 
may indeed help out a man's prejudices, and cast a mist before 
his eyes, bat they cannot aid his rational cauvVfttSoi^ 
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Bot, reader^ whether the erade and rank, the horrible md ■!► 
surd notion of imputation be true or not, is not the preseBt 
qvestion — bat whether that notion was taught by the Reformen ; 
and I say It was not They held that Adam's corrupt and de- 
praved nature descended to his posterity, and ruined bta whole 
race* They held, as in the declaration before ns, that ^ Mw¥ 
kmde inherits such defilement by propagation one from anoiker/' 
And hence, they were accused, precisely as the Hopkinslans 
are, and for the same reasons, of denying the doctrine of origl- 
nal sin. Bot I proceed. 

*^Wee beleeue further, though such a fearefuH fall, both of 
angels and men, could not haue come to passe withoat Gods 
permission, and that he appoints nothing without good conse- 
deration, yet is not the fault of this fall in any manner to be a^ 
eribed to him ; consideriog that hee so created the BDgels and 
men, that they had free will to turn to good as well as to bad. 

^ Wee beleeue further, that it becomes not poor creatures to 
dispute with God, wherefore he created the angels and men so 
that they could fall. Also, wherefore he hindered not sndk 
a fall, whereas hee could not well haue done it. He is the 
Lord, and his wil is euer iust and good, though wee alwaies vn- 
derstand it not. The Apostle Paul saith, that Ood haih ehui vp 
edi vnder vnbeleefe^ or vnder sinne^ that hee might haue mercy on 
M ; that is, that no man may bee saued but meerely by the 
mercy of God. By this ought wee, in all reason, to let it so le- 
maine» 

** Wee beleeue further, that the fallen angels and men'could 
not free themselues from the almighty gouernanee of, but that 
they, on the one side, as well as ojn the other, are in the hand 
ef God, and their wickednesse cannot break out, than as God 
hath permitted it. And this our faith is our greatest comfort on 
earth* For and if the kicked angels and men had the bridle hi 
their own powers, where should we hee able to abide for them? 

^ Wee beleeue further, that though God permit many sinnes, 
in the fallen angels, and men, and that hee vseth often times 
their sinful actions to accomplish his holy workes (as he did 
the abominable deeds of Absalom, to the punishment of David, 
and the treason of 3adaa lo \SEk« fc««doiae of mankinde) also 
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Sioiigb he oAen pniiish done bj tasmtf and blind and harden 
those commonly at laBt, who with seeing eiea will yet be blinda 
(as formerly he did Pharaoh, yet neuer the lesse, hee jhimselfe 
bath no pleasu^ in. smne, much lesse doth hee pronoke or drioe 
any man thereto: but that the preeedetiit working cause of all 
linne, which goeth before is onely and alone, the free and rnr 
forced will of wicked angels and men. 

^ Wee beieene further, that Grod hath adjudged the fallen an- 
gels to euerlasting fire, without any grace or mercy, to terrify us 
thereby; that we make not a iest of the anger of Gk>d agpunst 
sinne* 

. « Wee beleeue further, that God hath indeed iuat cause and 
power also, to push downe the fallen men into euerlasting hell- 
ish fire, without any grace or mercy. But hee hath not done it, 
but hath offered gra£e again to man. And that so he might shew 
the mercy without breach of his iustice, hee ordained his onely 
begotten Sonne to bee our surety and Mediator, and to take the 
punishment upon him, which wee deserued, and so deliuer. ts 
4irom euerlasting well deserued death, by his innocent death. 

<i To accomplish the said counsell and wil of God, the hea- 
venly Father the Sonne of God our Lord, and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ, became man in the last times of the world, conceiued 
by the Holy Ghost, borne of the virgin, and like vnto ys in all 
things, sinne excepted. And when he had liued as a man thirty 
yeeres, he began to preach and to teach the merciful pleasure 
of his heavenly Father towards vs poore sinful men ; and in the 
fourth yeere after that, he was captiued, crucified, put to death 
and buried, descended into hell, and rose againe from the dead 
' the third day, and ascended into heayen, forty days after,, and 
set himself at the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from 
wl|f nee hee shall return to iudge the quicke and the dead. 

<' And, therefore, we beleeue of Christ, that he is not a bare 
man, but that he is the euerlasting Almighty Sonne of God^ 
who, at the appointed time, tooke the nature of man upon him, 
and is now together God and man, and so shall remaine euer- 
lastingly in one vnseparable person. 

'* And, being thus at present, both God and man, in one vn? 
separable person, therefore do wee beleeue fatltet^lVt^^JikiBKl 



kc^ taid of biai» tluil may be said of Gk>d>-««]t tliAt nay beafll 
0t mao ; yet with this caation, that euery thing nraat be ▼adcf- 
etood of him to be true, the diuiiie thing, aeeordlng to tbe dl- 
nine natore, and the humane, according to the hoip|i(ac m^ 

tore, &c. 

' " According to which then we doe beleeue, that indeed and 
troth the sonne of God died for ts, but yet, not aceordiag l# 
the Godhead, but onely according to the manhood, fop the 
Godhead cannot die. 

** Of the power of the death of Christ beleeue wee, that fh^ 
death of Christ, (whitest he being not a bare man, bat the soniMr 
of God died,) is a fall aU-sufieierU payment^ not cntlyjbr otar 
sAnwiSy hut also the nmus of the whole world. And that bee bf. 
his death hath purchased, not only for^iuennesse of aionee, but 
else the new birth by the Holy Ghost, and, lastly, ererlaating 
Hfe. 

'< But wee beleeue therewjthall, that no man ahaU be madef 
partaker of such a benefit, but onely bee that belienetti on huiu 
For the scripture is plaine where it saith, he thai Mieueth mt 
ihaU he damned. 

'* We beleeue further, that the true saiiing fiiith cannot he^ 
without repentance and good works. For such a faith layett 
hold on Christ wholly, who was made of God, not onely righte- 
ousness ynto vs, but also saoctification. 

'' Wee beleeue, further, that true blisse-making foith can«. 
not be without good works, yet, neuerthelesse, the man before 
God^s iustice seate, (that is, when bee is thoroughly touched- 
with his sinnes,) neither can, or should beare himself Tpon hfr 
good workes, it so being that they are euer yoperfect Bitf 
that a man shall appeale onely and alone vnto the grace of 
God, before his iudgemenf seate, which grace hee hath prepa^ 
red for ts in Cbnst, and take hold on the same grace with a 
belieuung heart, and so shall QoA forgiue him his sinnea^* 
and esteeme him iust for the full satisfaction of Jesus Christ* 
And that is our meaning when we say that man is iustifled be-' 
fore God, onely by faith, without heipe of good works : name- 
ly, not that good workes should be abandoned, but oilely tliat 
a xnan should not put any cou^deu^^ \)Ki«t«\ii. 
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** Wee beleeve, farther, that God hath ordahied the preadn 
ing of his gospel to this end, that he woald worke in tb fiuth ih 
Christ thereby, and that the same preaching of Ood the Lord 
is no iest, hat that it is his earnest will and Intent, that all peo- 
ple that hear such preaehing should beleeue the same, and 
•honld return to Christ" 

And here I must beg the reader to notice, that if the atone- 
ment of Christ,. and his propUiation for sin, regards only the 
elect, then surely the preaching of the gospel to the non-elect 
is, indeed, no jest, because it is a thousand times worse. It ii 
Hbe greatest possible imposition, in the most serious of all conr 
cems, to offer salvation to a sinner for whom there is no salva- 
tion; to invite him to come to Christ, who never died for him; 
to condemn him for unbelief, when, should he believe, he wcwld 
believe a falsehood. Thus it was viewed by the Reformers. 

'* Wee i)eleeue, farther, that mankind is so corrupted by the 
fiill of ouf first parents, that they cannot vnderstand, or enter- 
Mne, the preaching of Christ, vnlesse God open their under- 
standings by his holy spirit, and tvm their hearts to Christ 
'*: ** And that, therefore, the gospel is a spiritual worke of God, 
which God bestoweth not upon all men, but also that the un- 
derstanding and the receiving of the gospel (ot* to speake with 
one word) faith, is an especial worke of God.^ 

With great pleasure could I go through the copying this no- 
Me and beautiful declaration of the fiuth of these able and excel- 
lent reformers. But as the remaining points of it relate to the 
orcBnances of the gospel, and do not involve the doctrines 
which are specially called in question in these Numbers, I 
thought it needless to give the whole, but shall close with thdr 
last article. 

*' And we beleeue lastly, that, for the most part, God hold- 
eth his church under the drosse, and will first make it fully per- 
fect, and glorious hereafter in the worid to come ; according to 
the patteme of his sonne, who entered into glory by affliction 
and saffering." 

Reader, you hear, in the Bbore eonfesdon of faith, the voice, 
not of an individual, but of a body of the ablest and best divines 
the Genaaii Reformation producedi at the head of which ^vrej^ 
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tbe ecfelmfeCI Swiv>glifife —I hav« 011I7 taimpml yon to flMthse 
tfa»ir ie^v of uris^tnRl siD, of the atonemoit, of faith, and af 
jo«filicatioD. This I do, becaate they differ on those lAointi, 
in no material idea from tbe doctrine called Hopkinsiui; and 
you y\ ill pereeive bow little that dortrine is deserving of the 
epithet of Nkw Ditimitt. Bat 1 proceed to tbe third chaptecw 

CHAP. III. 

** nai wu haue not Jhunded and leami tucft ourfaiih fntm 
bhmw. reatoH^ muck kssfrotu the revelation of Satan, (om honm 
cc'Ontmialf ttsj nor from (he wok writings of men, h%ti goieff 
mid n one out of the mfnUible word ofQod, through thegnatiouB 
€nlighfenitig of his holy spirit, 

** Wee reade indeede, also, tbe writings of men» esperiall||r 
those whom God bath stirred op in these last dales, againsi tha 
Idolatrous Popedome, such as were Luther, Melancthon^ 
Zwioglius, Oecolampadius, Bacer. Brentius, Calvin, Besa, &||» 
And confesse, to the glory of God, that we have received in* 
formation from them, and do daily receive, tbe better bow*te 
understand aright tbe holy scriptures, and" to use them to olv 
profit. 

** But we do not found ourselves in matters of faith' opoo tte 
same, or any man's else, but we found ourselves in nutters of 
faith onely and alone upon the word of Gkkl, and believe men . 
Bo further than they can shew what they swy out of the word 
of GofL And that therefore, for that we kno# that all meH 
may fai|e» though they may be as highly enlightened and at 
holy as may possibly be,' and that God is onely bee that caiinol 
erre. And therefore we put no confidence in man when ho 
Bpeaketh of bimselfe." 

In the '4th, 5thv and 6tb chapters, they speak of their dlflMr- 
once with Luther relative to the doctrine of the real preseneoi 
In the bread of the sacrament, in which virions arguments and 
illustrations are used. In tbe 5ih chapter, howev'er, they^ giv« 
the opinions of the fathers, which I shall quote' for the enter* 
tf^nioppt of the Reader -*-They proceed : 

^* Vtruaimf wbQ Aftd about the y eere of Gbriat MO, Baflh» 



The Lofd^ took 1*wi and dWided H amniffrt Ut Aiitiplef, and 
aiade th« saoie hi^ body, in that he snidj Tliis is my body, that 
k, a repreaentatioa of my body. 

^ CypriaOy who Ji?cd about the yeere of Christ 240, saith. 
That the bread aod the wiD« are the body and the blood of 
Christ, as, the betokeniog and the betokened thing used, to 
be termed with one name. 

*' Gregory Nazianzen, who li?ed about the yeere of Christ 
360> nameth the bread a sign answerable to the body of Christ. 

" Chrisostome, who lived about the yeere after tlie birth of 
Christ, 370, saith) The Lord hath commanded a representaUon 
of his body in the sapper. • 

^ Theodoret, who lived about the yeere after the Inrth of Christ 
440, saith, our Saviour himself hath changed the name of the 
tokens of his body, aud of his body to the tokens. &c. and in 
sundry places he nameth the bread -and wine, in the supper, a 
ffepresestation) and opponent signe of the body and blood of 
Christ 

■ <* Augnstine, who lived about the yeere after the birth of Christ 
^90, saith. The Lord hath commanded a representation of his 
body, in the sapper. 

*' Beda, who lived about the yeere after the birth of Christ 
?dO, saith, Christ hath instituted instead of the flesh and blood 
•f the Lambe, the sacrament of his flesh and blood, in the re- 
presentation of bread and wine. 

'* Bertram, who lived about the yeere after the birth of 
Christ 800, wheo some began to heleeve the bodily presence 
of Christ in the supper, and being demanded thereabouts hf 
Charles the Great, freely declared that the bread u figuratively 
end not really the body of Christ.'* 

The Reader will, I trust, duly appreciate the importance of 
the third chapter of this, work, wherein those real Reformers^ 
who showed themselves worthy of that exalted title, disclaim all 
leliance on the opinions of men, and all that blind and stupid 
▼eneration for names, which has wrought infinite mischief in the . 
•horch of Christ, and to which incessant reference has lately 
been made, with a view to mislead the minds of the ignerant 
Mdlbe gradidout* . 
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A poiaoQOOi ilrMm ofaptinomimiitin &•• beoi poined inte 
the churchy audadously pretended to be the doctrine of fjtm 
BefiMrmation. II is time the public were undeceived. 

INVBSTIOATOiL 



No. m. 

The HopkiasiasB are aeeneed of the moBBtrom, blaspiieiiioiv 
error, that God is the author of ein. This point baa already 
been considered, but as the 7th chapter of the DecUuratioo of 
the Faith and Ceremonies of the Psaltzgrave Chureiie8» ad- 
vances the same course of reasoning on that subject that haa 
been advanced by many writers of New-£ngland» I trost it 
will not be diaipleasing to the reader to know what baa been 
the opinion of Christian churches, in other ages and nationa, 
concerning that matter. He will at least perceive that these 
reasonings and opinions did not originate in New-England, nmi 
if the Hopkinsians are, after all, incorrect, they still do not de^ 
viate from '^ xaa nocTaiNss of the reformation," or the sen- 
timents of the Reformers. And in this chapter they will hear 
the voice of that prince of Reformers, the immortal Luthec, aa 
well as others who were ornaments of their age. 

« CHAP. vn. 

^ Thai me doe not beleeue andteaeh oihemise tfAefireknom- 
ledge and almighty providence ef God, ouer aU creatures^ and tf 
the fountaine from whence sinne apringethy than as Doctor Lur 
ther^ of happie tnemory, hath beleeued and taught there^. 

'* The second point, which was brought into conf rouersie af- 
ter the death of Luther, is of the foreknowledge, that is, of the 
almighty gouemment of God over all creatures, good and bad. 
Of the same wee haue heretofore diuers times so declared our 
mindes, that the contentious are forced to confeese themselueSi 
that there is nothing rebukeable in the same. Oneljr aej tbmj. 
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tbat ifte htme afer^ftmie Ipokcn and writien of that matter^ 
otherwise than now wee doe speake and write thereof. 

*' Admit now, that it were so indeede, oa|sht wee therefore to 
be railed apoil, ibr that wee make amendement? But for aH 
that they giue wrong information there. For (God be blessed 
and praised) the doctrine of the foreknowledge, or almi^ty 
gouemment of God oner all creatures, hath been alwaies so 
true in our churches, and so cleare, that wee neuer bane had 
any neede to amend the same. The reader may looke oner 
all the catechismas and confessions of our churches, which bee 
ean euer come by ; and hee shall finde no other doctrine there* 
in of the foreknowledge of God, than the same which wee doe 
at present maintaine, in our sermons and writings. 

*' But what they accuse ts to haue formerly taughtj so oflfen^ 
sively of the foreknowledge of God, and now to bee silent in, 
in summe is thus much, That Oodkath noi only seenejhm€tier» 
lasting f aU that cameik topasse^ whether it bee good or bad^ thai 
it would come to passe^ but also decreed that it shoidd conm 
io paasCy for cause of a good endy to which he would use 
the same. Or, which is all one, that nothing is accomplished 
without the euerlasting councell and wiU of Ood^ whether it be 
good or body and that the same euerlasting councell and will ^ 
God is vnchangeable* And that according to the same at must so 
come to passCf as it comeOi to passe. Also, that the permission 
efOod when hepermitteth that which is euiU^ is not a hare per* 
mission^ but that God hath alwaies his hande in the work^ and 
hee tumcth and ordereth euery OMiion^ to what hee hath ordained 
it, in his euerlasting councell 

" Out of all which they say, this must necessarily fpUow, thai 
God is the autho* of sinne, and hath a pleasure and delight in 
Mnne. This the complaint which they make against ys. 

** Now it is without no, that such sayings are found in mena 
writings as are aboue rehearsed. But, neuertheless, the same 
are also found in the writings of Doctor Luther. As, saith he, 
^ there co\nes nothing to passe without the will of God." Tom. 
6. Wit. fol. 520. A. Also, <* all comes to passe onely accor* 
ding to the euerlasting will of God, and it must so befall vnto ts, 
as he will.** Fol. 590. B AIjbo, "all, in all creatures mu^tb^ 
accomplished, after the din'me wiW* ¥,oV bT^ - ^- »&^ .^^^"^ 
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the Diatribe plot, thbike, imagioe, ting, nrj what fliej wHI, yet 

hath God decreed from eaerlasting, that Judae must tiee a trd- 
tor, then mast be committed treason, and it is not io Judas, or 
In the power of anj creature, to hare it aoj otherwi^, or to 
change his will.*' Fol. 62^ A. '< Also, oat of which it foi- 
lowes, that it cannot be denied, that all which wee doe, and all 
that befalleth, whether we tbinke it well or no, as befalling by 
chance, and is changeable, yet it mast so come tb paase, and 
cannot be otherwise, if thou lookest to the will of 'God. For 
God's will is powerful, and will not be liindered. For hee is 
nothing else than (he Godly force and power itselfe. And alto 
God is the most wise, so that no man can deceiue him. Wheit 
now bis will will not suffer itselfe to be hindered, that it thoold 
not be accomplished in time, place, manner, measure, as Gk>d 
bath decreed and will have it" Fol. 470. A. Also, «< This do 
we also say, that when God worketh all, in all things, he also 
worketh in the ungodly, it so beiug that he created all thinp 
alone, and ruleth alone, and moueth and driueth them accord* 
ing to his almighty powerful working, which no creature can 
ahuune or change, but it must follow, euery thing according td 
his own kinde, given it of God.^ Fol 548. Also, ** All peo* 
pie upon the earth find these two principles printed and written 
in their hearts, that they must acknowledge in their hearts, and 
tay yea therevnto, when they heare them mentioned. For the 
first, That God is almighty not onely in respect of force, hoi 
also in respect to powerful operation. For the second^ that he 
knoweth all things, and hath decreed from eaerlasting, and cat 
neither erre nor faile. When yea is said in the hearts of all 
men with respect to these two princi|)le8, then it followe by 
and by« most powerfully, and certainly, that man can gainsay 
that we were not, neither are made by our own witlcs ; bot H 
must so come to passe according to the will of God. And It 
«lso followes, that we do nothing that we will, according to free 
will, but whalt when and how God hath decreed it from eneff' 
lasting, and worketh according to his councell and eaerlasting 
power, which can neither faile nor change.** P. 5S8. 

So far, reader, you hear the reasoning of Lather, on this point 
^ Such and many more the like sayings are written here ikA 
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there in tte writjogs of Doctor Lqtber, vihith doe j^Brne ee 
much as fi^e doe, nat all rmut so come to pas^By as God kath 
flkcreedf ordained^ and determinedfrom euerlaating^ and thai kui 
almighty working concwrrelh in all things^ Therefore, either 
wee doe not make God, ixf thiB oar speech, the author of sinoe t 
or Doctor Luther must have also made him to bee the author 
of slone. 

.. ** [t may bee both are true, might some man say, that name- 
ly. Doctor Luther, as well as you, did erre in this point An« 
syrer : They may ffuie that will, yet cannot God faile, who 
bath spoken so euen in his holy word, of this matter, as both 
Hree and Doctor Luther speake thereof, that, namely, there 
commeth nothing to passe without the coancell and will of God 
whether it be good or bad.'* 

Having proceeded thus far, in the language of Luther, they 
then proceed to give their own illustrations on the point la 
question. As follows : 

^ For example, was not that a wicked act, that Judas betrayed 
Christ ? — ^yet for all that Christ saith, that it was so determined 
hf God. Behold, saith he^ the hirnd of him thai betrayeth me; 
u with meat the table^ and truly the son of man goeih as it ii 
appointed. Luk. 22. 21 ; and to the like effect, a» it is written 
tfkim. Math, 26. 24. (Note As it is appointed, and as it ia 
written of him, is taken in the holy scriptures, for all one. Bj 
which it is manifest, that all that stands written in the scriptures,' 
that should come to passe, in time to come, was so appointed 
by GKmI, that it should come to passe, and that these sayings^ 
ike scripture must beJuiJUUd^ and ike counuU of Qod must stand, 
are all one.) 

** And Peter saith, whilst it was so appointed or so written. 
It must, therefore, be accomplished, The scripture must have 
been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the month of David, 
epoke before of Judas. Tea, not onely the treason of Judat, 
but also of all the wicked deeds and murtherous acts, which 
Herod and Pilate, with the heathen and people of Israel corn- 
mi ted against the sonne of God, saith the scripture, they did 
fifhat^oever the hand and couneell of Qt-d determmed^ hefbre^ to 
ke dom. ^ds 4. 28. Tea, the acriptuni aacribeth this wMe 
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wdrke flironghont to Qod the Lord himselfe, and iidtii, nb 
Lord rvauld breake kim^ and make him sut^ed to infirmHua* 
So was the work principally the work of God, but Jodas, Herod, 
and Pilate, with the heathen and people of Israel, were bat in- 
stromentB and tooles which God used to accompliah aach a 
worke. 

'' Another example. Whereas the brethren of Joseph sold 
their innocent brother Joseph to perpetnall slavery into Egypt, 
was not that a great sinne T Tet Joseph saith, You seni me not 
hither, but God. Gen. 45. 8. Did God then doe it ? Then 
did he determine before, and conclude that hee would doe if, 
tor hee effects nothing inconsiderately, but he worketh all things 
after the councell of his owne will. 

<* Another example. Whereas Sampson tooke a heathen 
woman to his wife, against the expresse word of God, and 
against the faithful disswasion of his parents ; was not that a 
great sinne ? And yet the scripture saith, f^ came of the Lord. 
Judg, 14. 4. 

^ Another example. That Shimei cursed the Lords anointedy 
was not that a great siune ? And yet for all that Danid aaitb^ 
The Lord hath bidden him. 

**' Another example. Whereas Satan prouoked Dauid to num- 
ber the people, and Dauid did it ; that was a great aln, as well 
of Satan as of Dauid. Neuertheless the scripture aaith, not 
barely and alone, that God did permit it, but it saith abo, that 
God did it himselfe, as appeareth by the phiine text dnd the 
wntih of the Lord was againe kindled against Israel^ and he 
molted David against them, in thai he saidf go number Israel 
and Judah. 2 Sam. 24. I. 

*^ Another example. Was not that a fearfull great dnner ? that 
the unnaturall sonne, Absalon, hoisted his aged and decaying 
father from his kingly state, lying with his fathers ten concabines 
in the sight of all Israel? Yet, saith God to Dauid, not onelj 
I will permit it, but I will doe it. I will take thy wiYea be- 
f3re thine eyes, and give them vnto they neighbour, and he shall 
lie with thy wives in the sight of this sonne : for thon diddest 
it secretly, but I will doe this thing before all Israel. 2 BaoL 
zii. II. 
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^ Tbeie, and the like examples, whereof there are great atore 
in the Bible, doe manifestly witnesse that the permiBsion of 
God, when hee permitteth that which is evill, is not a bare and 
naked permission, but that he, also, hath a hand in the worke, 
and he gouernes and turns it after his owne pleasure. Other- 
wise hee could not sajt ' I will do it, or, I haue done it/ 

*^ But, yet, they are hard sayings, might some one say, and 
they seeme, in truth, to import as much^as if God was thereby 
made the causer of sinne, and had a delight in sinne. For 
how is it possible that hee should not bee the causer of sinne, 
and have a delight and pleasure in unne, when he hath not 
onely determined the same that it should be accomplished, 
but, also, hath himselfe a bande in the worke, and moneth 
jnankinde therevnto ? 

^ Answer. Blind, mad and peremptory reason thinks so* 
indeed. But whosoeuer submitteth himselfe to the word of 
God with an humble heart, he shall well know and learn to 
ynderstand that God is no causer of sinne, or hath delight and 
pleasure in sinne, though indeed he haue ordained that this or 
that sinful worke of his creature should come to passe, and 
the worke must be done, yea, hee ascribeth it to himself. 
The which the better to vnderstand, by the God-fearing reader, 
wee will impart this information in short, according to our 
powers, for his assistance. 

** The Almighty God, as he once created all things, euen so 
gouerneth bee all things continually by his prouidence. There- 
fore the prouidence of God is nothing else then the Almighty 
gouemment of God ouer all creatures, both good and bad, and 
containeth two parts in it 

'' 1. That hee maintaineth the being and power of all creatures^ 
so far, and in what manner it pleaseth him ; without which 
maintainance no creature can be sustained a minute of one 
hour, or is able to rule or moue himselfe, in the least measure, 
as Paul saith, hee giveth to aUUfe and breaih and uU thing9. 
Also, In hime me liue^ and maue^ and haue our being. 

** 2. That he hath the motions of all creatures In his bands, 
and toroeth them which way he will, according to the work, 
whicb hee will accomplish by them ; as Daaid saith^ Uu^ tovv- 
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tome aU hy (Um ordhumees. Ps. cxiz. 91., and the ettraplei 
inaaifest that, sometiines fire, Bometimes water, ^dinetlme^ 
good, aometimeB tiad angels, sometiineB godly, sotnetimcl 
wicked men, 8«»m<?tirneB fri»g8, Bometimes lice, ^m moal 
•erue to accomplish bis councellB. And there is nothing elr 
empt from siich a diBposing Ood. Eoen, also, that whicft 
aeemeth to be already performed, as it is written. The ioi tf 
cast Mo the tap^ but He whole disposiiian Oterecfis t^ ike Larti; 
not jet the very harts and thoughts of men, as it la written; 
From the hiihitailon ^ his dwelling hee biholdelh ail them that 
dwell on the earth ; he/askioneth their hearUt eueryone. 

*' It is true. God hath, ind( ed, the angels and men with that 
kind and nature that they can move themselves by their owa 
free will, and either inteud this or that. Euen, indeed, as they 
9oe. But for all that, hee holdeth the raines of their free iriJI ia 
bis haqde, in such a manner that, either hee can letthebi proceed 
when it goeth after his will, or hee can pull it backe, or mcmii 
it to this, or thie other side, euen as sometimes a man drawetK 
pn a beast to a snietre, which be letteth either passe flreely before 
bim, or pulleth backe, or can turne hither or t hither, whidl 
comparison God Aimselfe vsetb, where he saith to the kingolF 
Assiria, * I will put my hooke in thy nostrils, and tny bridle ik 
thy lips, and will bringe thee backe againe, the same way tfaoi 
oomest.' Esa. xxxvii. 29. 

^' From whence it may well be said that the permisBion of 
God is not a bare permission, but that God hath alwais a hand 
with them in the action. For iq all permissions of Qod con? 
eurre these two parts of the foreknowledge together. Fiar^ 
that h« sustaineth th^ being and power of the creature, eveA 
in the committing: of siune, as is well known. Second^ that be 
liath, also, their wicked and sinful motions hi his fctaiida, and ai 
turneth them thkt the same muBt be effected thereby, wfaici 
bee will have ellected to the furtherance of his glory, and tfai 
benefit of bis setvants. Therefore, hee also ascribeth th^ 
worke which is effected |n this ii|(|nner, oflentimeB to himseffii^ 
as the abovenamed examples doe witnesse. 

** The same is one part of the specilil vnspeakeable wiadomi 
fit Qoi, that 'bee taA ^o insn&tg^ Idt (orenimenty that be, al|Q| 
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frith tlio89 ereatoref f which yet doe what they doe, out of fti^e 
will, and in respect of their natares could do otherwise, yet^ for 
fill (hat, can anfaillibly accomplish the samei which hee hath 
determined to have accomplished by them. 

** Doctor Luther saith thus of this matter: If sot ffee our- 
aelves, but God worketh in fs oqr salvation, then cannot we« 
act any thing bodily, before such time as his, is jMiere ; doe wee, 
frame wee, and worke wee it, the best wee can. And I say 
wee must doe wickedly, not that we are enforced thereunto; 
but as we yse to say, it must t>e so of necessity, without resist^ 
ance, and yet not by any powerful compulsion or force. That 
is, when a man hath not the spirit of Ood, then is bee not as it 
Were, driven headlong by force, that he must commit wicked* 
tiesse against his will, (as they vse to carry a theefe or mur- 
therer to the gallows against his will,) but he doth it willingly 
and gladly, &c ; that is here, by vs, called a mt'st, or a uvBt 
BE OF NBCEssiTT, which is uot subjcct to alteration. Wit. 
Crerm. fol. 479. Also, we know well that Jud^ betrayed 
Christ willingly ; but we say that such a will in Judas was cer* 
tainly and vnchangeably to be accomplished, at the time and 
boure, as Ood had determined it Or, if wee bee not yet vn* 
derstood, then wee must make a difference of two necessities-^ 
one necessity where a thing must come to passe at a certaino 
time without constraint. He that now heares vs speake, let 
him know that we speake of the iast^ and not of the^il. 
That is^ we do not speake of this, whether Judas was willin|[ly 
a traitor or agunst his will; but whether it muH come to paaa 
at the time and hour which God had determined vnchangeably, 
that he should betray Christ willingly. Fol. 529 A. 

^ This is the construction of vs and Doctor Luther, how thes* 
things are to be understood ; that nothing cometh to passe un- 
lesse Ood hath ordained that it should come to passe, whether It 
bee good or euiU and that it must come to pasee, euen as th* 
Lord hath determined it And that the permission of God ia 
not a bare and empty permission, but that alwaies there b min- 
gled something of his working.** 

They proceed to answer objections, and to some further il- 
hmtrttioni, bst a suiBaiency baa been taken to ahow tiM ca«|Af^ 
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that their reaaoniogs on this subject are preeisely the lame as 
those of the writers of New- England, who are so coDtinuallj ac- 
cused of holding that God is the author of sin. I shall there- 
fore close this number with a few remarks. 

1. From the opinions of these German divines, so hurge^ 
qaoted, it appears that they believed there was a certain divine 
eiBciency in all the accountable actions of creatures, both good 
and bad, which, however, no waj impaired or altered their ae« 
countability: or, in their own words, '^ that the permission of 
God is not a Iwre and empty permission, but that alwues there 
is mingled something of his workeing.'* Less than this eannot 
be inferred from the nature and perfections of an almighty in- 
finitely wise God, who created, and every moment sostainsi all 
creatures, and all their actions. 

8. They clearly perceived two kinds of neeessi^ operatiiig 
on the actions of creatures. Ftrat^forct^ or what mi^ be term- 
ed physical necessity. This always destroys accoantableness, 
or is incompatible with it Thns the planets move by physical 
necessity ; and thus a criminal, who is carried forcibly to exe- 
cution, moves under a physical necessity. Seumdly^ moral ne- 
cessity, which is so far from being inconsistent with accomta- 
. bleness, that it is essential to it. As in the above quotation : 
'* Then,'' says Luther, *^ we must make a dkffbrente tf two tie- 
cesMea : one necessit^y where I am forced to worke byforee-^ 
the oihernecessUyf where a thing must come to pane ai a eertame 
Ume:* 

Moral necessity arises from the infallible certunty that all 
beiDgs possessed of reason will act according to their choioe, 
or, as. says Jonathan Edwards, '< according to the greatest ap- 
parent good, at the time." Hence the moral order of events is 
as established and unalterable as the natural or physical; and 
moral necessity is as essential to freedom and accountablenesSy 
as physical is incompatible with it ; and if this kind of moral ne- 
cessity did not exist, there could be no such thmg as foreknow- 
ledge or preordination, any more than the frame and motions 
of the natural universe could subsist without the operation of 
. ph/sical necessity. 

It ia easy to perceive llial no «\«vk\. ^^u\i« ^<& ^^^^^^^ object 
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of presefence or preordination which is not either immediately 
and infallibly connected with the energy of the divine will, or 
else mediately and more remotely, though not less infalliblyi 
connected therewith, by its forming a link in the chain of events 
infallibly connected together, as cause and effect, and which 
chain must somewhere be connected with the almighty energy 
of God's will. Or, in other words, it cannot be certainly fore- 
known that any event will take place, but by its infallible con- 
nexion with a cause which can and will produce it. '* Thus," 
says the above quotation, ** when a man hath not the spirit of 
God, then is hee not driuen^ as it were headlong, by force, that 
he must commit wickednesse against his will, but he doth it 
willingly and gladly ; and that is here by us called a mvt/, or 
miAst be of necessity which is not subject to alteration." But 
this Iff a moral necessity as above explained. 

3. These writers had clearly in view the distinction termed 
moral inability, though they did not call it by that name* Thui| 
again, as in the above quotation, they say, ** when a man hath 
not the spirit of God, then is he not driven by force, that h# 
should commit wickedness against his will ; but he doth It will- 
ingly and gladly ; — and, in respect to his own powers, could 
doe otherwise, t. e. could be holy, and obey God, yet for all 
that he must shi : and although Judas, in respect to his physi- 
cal powers, might have done otherwise, yet, nevertheless, he 
must betray Christ. A moral inability to do right, and a moral 
necessity of doing wrong, always lie by the side of each other, 
are of equal force, though that force be not physical, and do in 
no case impair a man's guilt; for they are alike the evidence of 
freedom and the measure of guilt If Judas betrayed Christ 
freely and willingly, then, with respect to bis own physical 
powers, he might have done otherwise ; but, in reference to his 
moral character, he could not do otherwise. When a traveller 
comes to two roads, he certainly is fully at liberty, and has 
physical powers to take either ; but when he has made his elec- 
tion, aud taken one, then it will appear that he was morally un- 
able to take the other, and, of course, that what he did was un- 
der a moral necessity; which, as I said, consists in the iaCallvhl^ 
certainty that a mau will always acl«LCCov^\i\%Vo N^^ ^<i.'^\ssX.'K^- 
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fbkre. says, uodereiaiidiogly, that a mao cannot act contrary to hit 
]Rrill, or cannot change his will, means, if 1 may so say » a moral 
pnd not a physical cannot ; as Luther in the above qaotatioii^ 
when he says a sinner must sin, means not a physical, but a 
moral muii^ or necessity* 

I shall conclude this number, by observing, that aa a moral 
inability to do an act is as effectual a bar as a physical, so the 
influence or force of moral k as great and certain as thi^t c( 
a physical necessity. And 1 wiU illustrate Ibis by citing a sgrip:* 
tnre fact ^' dnd EU^ha said unto him^ (Haaaei,) go say mi/fi^ 
idm^ (Benhadad,) iheu mayeai certainly recover^ howbeii ik$ 
•Lard kaih showed me thai he 8h€dl surely die,^ The message 
sent to Benhadad was, *' Thou mayest certainly reeoTer,'* yet 
Elisha told Hasael that €K>d had assured him that Benhadad 
should die. The murderers of Benhadad acted (reely, t. e. tra- 
der no physical force or compulsion; they might have let biaaf 
alone ; he might have recovered, yet God^s certain and eternal 
purpose issued, and was previously declared, on the inevitable 
operation of a mere^ moral necessity. They mufit kill him. 

The observation has elsewhere been made, and it ought to 
latisfy every humble and every rational mindr that God, wl|9 
can create, constitute, and uphold a moral agent, can unaltera- 
bly decree all his actions, and can have an efficient agency Iq 
the same, and yet not impair their freedom or accouotableness* 
Those who raise an outcry at this doctrine, which is absolutel|y 
necessary to the perfections of God, seem to think nothing of 
the power and skill necessary to create and sustain a moral 
f^ent. 

INYJiibTlGATOIL 
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PREPACK TO NUMBER IV. 



Ths triftngalar men ate endeaToiiriiigf to make eommob cause with 
|pre»by teriaoiim. to eiigfrafl their tehieroe of doctrine on that Churchy 
to avail thamaelves of her reputation, power, and sanctions, and io 
•tigmatise all opposition to their tenets as neither more nbr lets tha^ 
jopposition to th^ church. This i^nnd is now rather preferred to th« 
old and idle outcry of Armmianuml Several bold and sueceesilil 
■orties have beeii made, even some judicatories haire be^n uafortiK 
Bateij influenced bj rash and furious spirits. 

They hare dready got up their phrases and watchwords. Tb« 
tessira has been sent round, ^* Such a man w a good Pretbyterian^^* 
as a phrase well understood to convey all tiie properties and qualitief 
of a spiritual triangle. But this expression imports something far be- 
yond the limits of abstract doctrine, as the following number will 
ahow. 

These gentlemen are mistaken. The Presbjrterian church in Ame* 
rica is never to become a triangular pyramid. It is not to be doubt- 
ed that a clear majority in that body, and, I trust, a lai^e majority 
are on the side of correct sentiments. The efforts which certain per-* 
tons are making to curtail and suppress the right of private judgment^ 
and bear down the truth, can neither endure the light of fair exami- 
nation, nor the just abhorrence of a nation which knows the price of 
her privileges. ** They shall," I trust, **' proceed no further, and 
their folly shall be manifest to all men." 

The Hopkinsians are condemned as odious heretics, and as preach- 
ing doctrines which flatter the pride, and corroborate the corruptioos 
of the human heait. The object of the following number is to show 
that preachers may soothe the pride, flatter the vanity, and cherish 
the corruptions of their bearers, and yet never preach Hopkinsian doc- 
trines. That this is done by many who lay such imposing and obtru- 
Bive claims to orthodoxy— that it is essential and radical to their 
scheme of doctrine, as well as to their manner of preaching, I have 
the fullest assurance : and if the reader do not, in the following re- 
marks, recognise traits with which he is familiar, I will allow him to 
doubt of Uieir correctness. 
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PREFACE. 



These nen, for it is precisely the same class, are endeaTouring t« 
bring our judicatories into the tedious, perplexing, and endless for- 
malities of cifil courts, to adopt their technical phrases, their doctrines 
of precedents, their rules of eWdence, their doctrines of appeals, and 
their whole modus operandi, by which it must often happen, perhaps 
through some trifling informality, that proceedings are varied or ar- 
rested, justice is delayed, its rights perverted, . or entirely contra* 
vened. And if the ministers of Christ are not liable to forget them- 
selves in this immense and accumulating mass of juridical formalities 
and legal subtleties, rendered oppressive and importunate by conflict- 
ing interests, supported by opposition of talents and parties; if tbe||r 
do not lose the gentleness and benevolence, the meekness and sioK 
oerity, Che integrity and firmness, which belong to their character^ 
and if, when long surrounded by the appearance, they do not, at length, 
adopt the manners, the arts, intrigues, and corruptions of civil courto, 
with more latitude of perversion, because checked by laws less parti- 
cular — with more pride and arrogance, because protected by air exter- 
nal badge of humility, and with less regard to truth, because in a wi- 
der field of construction — then perhaps there is no danger; and nei* 
tker argument, expostulation, or sarcasm, are necessary. 
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No. IV. 

A GOOD PRESBYTERIAN. 

This is surely a most desirable article. For every thing to 
^good accordiog to its kind, would be *' a coDsummatioQ de* 
Youtly to be wished^" both in the natural and moral world. For 
every handycraftsman to be a good mechanic--eTery one who 
commands a vessel to be a good navigator— every agriculturist 
a good farmer— every clerk a good accountant — every member 
of the national counsels a good statesman— every clergyman a 
good preacher, and evety professor of religion a good christian^ 
would have a happy influence op the welfare of society. 

But I often hear the phrsLSCy a good presbyterianj used with an 
air of significance, with certain intonations of voice, and expres- 
sions of countenance, which seem to indicate something border* 
ing on an occult meaning. To come plainly to the point, this 
is a phrase almost ejitclusively belonging to the triangular scheme* 
I have seldom heard it used t)ut by gentlemen of that order, or 
as an echo from them, or in some allusion or reference to that 
source. It surely cannot be but that there must be many good 
presbyterians out of the triangle; if by good is intended the 
common import of that term, that is, they are presbyterians io 
septiment, and good men ; but whether they are good presbyU^ 
Hans, with a nod of the head, with a little flexure of the cervi* 
cal muscles to the left shoulder, an approximation of the eye* 
brows, and a curl of sentiment, half mystery, and half threat, 
descending to the upper lip, the reader may be better able to 
determine in the sequel of this number. Among the rhetorical 
characteristics of this phrase, perhaps, I ought to have said it is 
usually pronounced with an emphasis on the word presbyteriatty 
and a strong accent on the antipenuftimate syllable te. 

Since the words virtue, and disinterestedness, and holiness^ 
and charity, and morality, fare so badly among them. I am 
heartily glad to have them so thoroughly ado|ft %tv^ ^f»4\«tm. 

8 
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and I am not unwilling to allow them the merit of being good 
presbjterians, as far as I have evideDce to beliere they are 
good men. 

I have been at some pains to discover the true technical im- 
port of this phrase ; and to discover all its meaning is not the 
work of a moment. Dictionaries or encjlopaedias are of no use ; 
for the terms are used to convey an import entirely remote from 
their lexicographic definition. It reminds me of some astronomi- 
cal discoveries which have been made by a long course of ob- 
servation, in which patience, vigilance, and perseverance alone, 
could arrive at the desired end. The process necessary to the 
discovery is something like a physician carefully watching the 
diagnostics of a lingering disease, in order that he may thereby 
arrive at its remote and a][>proximate causes, and the indications 
of cure. With what success I have pursued this subject, the 
reader will certainly judge for himself, but I suspect I have 

* 

nearly completed the work, and I shall immediately lay before 
the world the result of my observations. 

One thing, however, must be premised : This phrase relates 
entirely to clergymen. As for a layman, all that is wanted of 
hiiD is to be a good minisiertal man, which is a different a^ir 
from being a good presbyterian ; though in its place not much 
less important. The term good, even in this minor phrase, has 
no relation to moral goodness, of course, since no such thing is 
known in all the triangular regions. But if I am able to sue* 
Ceed to my mind in the present article, I may perhaps give 
the reader a small number on the qualifications of the good min- 
isterial layman. 

A good presbyterian, then, is a clergyman possessed of the 
following qualifications : 

1. He is thoroughly opposed to metaphysics; I mean meta* 
physics according to the triangular scheme. Let no reader start 
at this assertion, and conclude it to be extravagant — not even 
the good presbyterians themselves — for I think T can bring its 
truth home to every man's conscience who is capable of reAec* 
tion, and possesses a good memory. They have the best rea- 
sons in the world for this aversion. Metaphysical subjects are 
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nothing but drj, curious argumentations, and if sometimes true, 
always useless. 

' And why should they trouble their hearers with nice and te^ 
dious arguments ? People are never the better for being log4* 
eians ; they do not want to reason — they only want to believt* 
In allusion to this, therefore, they seldom ever speak of chris- 
tians under any other appellation than '< believers.*^ And surely 
it is a term used in the Bible. They have a far better and more . 
instructive method of filling up their sermons than by argu« 
ments. They prove their points by scripture ; and I haVe often 
heard several whole pages of scripture brought to prove that 
the soul of man is immortal— that his body must die — ^that there 
is a future state, &cc. 

It is of no consequence if every person in the assembly as 
firmly believes the point as the preacher. He feels better satis- 
fied to make his work strong as he goeg on. He must prove it— i* 
and he does prove it — and that is not metaphysics. If he takes 
this text, '* Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble," he will, perhaps, 1st Show what is implied 
Hi being bom of a woman ; 2d. What is implied in being of 
few days ; and 3d. What is implied in being full of trouble. 
All those points he will prove by an abundance of scripture, 
without any mixture of metaphysics ; and that surely is preach- 
ing out of the Bible, is it not? 

I can safely declare, that 1 never in my life heard one of 
your real " good presbyterians*' trouble or puzzle his audience 
with an elaborate metaphysical argument ; unless the proving 
of a long string of commonplace topics, by a still longer string 
of texts of scripture, can be called such. And I leave it for 
the reader to judge, whether the good presbyterian's sermon, so 
managed, does not produce the best effect possible ; for the more 
points he proves by scripture, the more will his audience think 
him mighty in the scriptures : and they cannot but say ** tfiis 
man has prodigious knowledge in the scriptures.'* 

Who ever read Euclid's demonstrations without a continual 
eSurtof mind ? And for a preacher to come forward with argu- 
menti, no matter how clear his demonstrations^ that ^WV^k^-^ 
quire a perpetual intensity o{ aUenW^MCk boiiivXs^ «si^«ok.^^ ^"^^ 
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ly, liie refined and delicate minds of ladies do .pot want to be 
tortured with £uchd from the desk, when they never studied 
him at school. Is it not certain that thejr would be better please 
ed with a few obviovs truths, made more obvious by scriptural 
proofs, delivered in an agreeable manner ? 

The triangular preacher, or a good presbyterian, (I use theni 
as synonimous, for 1 never knew a man who was fairly out of 
the triangle dignified by that appellation, although, for tny life, 
I cannot see why they are not as good as others,) has another mev 
thod of proving his work than by scripture, and far more* agree- 
able than by the tedioua plt>cess of argument, however demoo- 
Strative. He can with ease prove it by the authority of some of ih^ 
f* old divines.^* And this mode of proof has one advantage over 
all others whatever; however absurd the point is he wishes 
to prove, and however false and ridiculous the authority he 
quotes, yet, generally speaking, the proof he wants ceding up 
suddenly, like Samuel's ghost, out of the sacred gloom of ati-^ 
tiquity, any opposition to the argument fares \\\ie king Saui-*? 
is at once knocked down before it. And since the great ob- 
ject of gospel preaching is to produce **' belief^* in the audience, 
the quicker (hat is done the sooner that object is gained, and it 
is not pf so much moment by what methods. In thi$ solitary- 
case we may almost admit that the end sanctifies the means. 
I utight enlarge on this head very much, but it shall suffice to 
say, that the churches and congregations of the good presbyU^ 
rians^ in whom a full and unwavering ** belief is acbieved| 
Dever trouble themselves about n^tapbysical disputes nor use* 
less distinctions — are not carried away with evefy wind* of 
(ioctrine ; and as they believe that *' great and general princi^ 
pies are connected, and incorporated in their results,' they ve* 
f^ive ; 11 truth nearly as one proposition, or, at most, as iQclucled- 
in two or tiiree grand points. They never admit of innovationSt • 
^nd never depart from sound words. When they liear a i^ew 
preacher they never stand to examine his propositions or. ^sgu- 
inents ; but have only to notice the run of a few sentencea, and* 
^ey can tell whether it is the form of sound wofdfi ifiucb (leBQtft 
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}• The good presbyterian holds another advaaUge, perfaapi 
over most otbei preachers in the world. He has a faculty of 
preaching the Iruih in a ivaj that will never ofiend his audience. 
But here some little explanations will be necessary. By truth 
I do not mean absolute and cestaio truth, but, in general, such 
matter as makes up his sermons, and which he, in the main, 
considers as truth, although *' it may chance of wheat or some 
other grain." And by his audience I mean that body of people 
who have set down under bis preaching, with their minds made 
up to like him, for what he is as a man, and a good presbyte* 
rian. He may, indeed, have hearers about him who want no- 
thing hut metaphysical jargon ; who will receive nothing as truth 
unless made out as tediously as Euclid proves that all the sides 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. He may have hear-, 
ers who expect he will work miracles, and who are so distract- 
ed as to undertake to weigh all his and all their own opinions in 
the, scale of evidence, rejecting every thing which cannot be 
proved He may have bearers who will dare audaciously to 
rip up all the sacred and venerable customs and traditions, 
which thousands of the greatest and best of men lived, and died, 
and are gone to heaven in, and if he cannot have them proved 
by scripture, or by Euclid, will imperiously and rashly reject 
them. As for these curses to society, and scourges of good 
presbyterianism, they may never like him or any body else. 

But the good presbyterian has the distinguished felicity of 
pleasing his audience. For this I have the highest authority. 
A great apd learned doctor lately told a young clergyman that 
there was no necessity of offending people. That for his part 
he had preached the gospel faithfully, for more than twenty 
years, in a great and populous city, and had never offended his 
audience. Perhaps this is a happy secret, known only to the 
good presbyterian. 1 believe, however, it may be traced out. 
I believe 1 have it; and if so, I shall certainly claim some me- 
rit as an original, for setting it before the public for the benefit 
of all young preachers. 

I have reduced this important art into several general propo* 
sitioiis. and if in discussing these, any else should ag^ax t»r 
iressar^. It shall be noticed aderwiJEda. 
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Proposition I. 

The preacher of the gospel who does not mean to offend km 
audience must not disturb their repose, hurt their feelings, or 
trouble their consciences too much. I do not mean to say that 
lie must never come near the conscience of his aodience ; that 
will sometimes be admissible, provided it be prudent] j man* 
aged, not done too frequently, nor pressed too far. 

And who can find fault with this rule ? It is well known that 
convicting people of crimes or sins will not reform them. Be* 
sides, when you press the gentlest of animals into a comeri 
they will not fail to turn upon you ; much more so will the lion 
and the wild boar of the forest : whereas, if you allow them a 
range of field, they will generally be inoffensive. Far be it 
fiom me to compare gentlemen and ladies, the refined inhabit- 
ants of great and polished cities, to these terrible and ferocious 
animals. But there is a principle of resistance in every inhab* 
itant of this fallen world, which had better not be pressed too 
far, nor called into operation at all, unless the strongest necessi- 
ty require it. - What was the effect when even St. Pattl him- 
self reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, and made the abandoned and profligate Felix tremble ? 
Why, Felix shunned him ever after, and probably never heard 
him again* But it must be remembered that St. Paul was in- 
inspired to do what he did, therefore could not do otherwise. 
But as ministers now are not inspired, or at least, not all of 
them, it stands them in hand to be cautious how they drive a- 
way their hearers by pressing upon their consciences* 

But, reader, when you see the polite and elegant part of an 
assembly disgusted because a preacher bandies their coniciences 
too freely ; when the preacher thunders upon them so terribly 
that the venerable head of a great man, however oppressed 
with drowsiness, cannot for a moment recline in soft repose ;-* 
the lovely dimpling smiles of some fair creature are superseded 
by paleness ; graceful airs and elegant forms are forgotten, 
and fanciful dresses, 3USI imported from London and Paris, shall 
attract no attention \ — Yi\iaXw« -jwiXft^vBJa^ ^:&!i iiV^aSL mUl 
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people say ? Surely they will say, ** This man wishes to dritc 
us to hea?en : but he is much mistaken* We do not intend to 
be driven there, even if we condescend to go there at all." 

Arid does not a preacher owe something to htimanity and'po* 
liteness ? How much better would be the effect, if, when h« 
ascends the desk, he would adjust his features to the lightsomo 
air of a gay and benignant smile ; would modulate his voice to 
the soft and pleasant tones which regulate the conversatimis of 
the ^ polite circles ; and when he comes to certain unpleasant 
and chilling truths, to crave the pardon of his audience, and a-^ 
dopt some little softening circumlocutions, such as an expe- 
rienced physician would resort to in speaking of an operation 
to be performed on a child, or some person of delicate nerves, 
when that person was present. At the same time, the preacher 
would find it for his interest to hasten over those unpleasant and 
frightful passages ; merely hinting the premises, let him leave 
his hearers to draw the horrible conclusions, when they were 
in a proper situation ; and not force it upon their attention when 
in a great and fashionable assembly, where every thing is desir- 
ed to be soft, charming, and polite, and every well-fored person 
must appear sprightly and gay. 

Much more might be said on this subject, and the young 
preacher may be assured there is something in it. If he is fre- 
<]uent and pungent in his attempts to reach and alarm the 
consciences of his Uearerd, they will dislike him : the refined 
audiences of great cities will esteem him coarse, vulgar, impru- 
dent, and inhuman. Philosophers will smile at his rawness and 
want of knowledge : the ladies will style him by no means an 
agreeable preacher ; his most point-blank shots will fall from 
the aged as hail from a rock of adamant ; and they will look up 
at him and seem as though they would say '^ Toung man, we 
have often seen young men as zealous and confident as you 
are :" and it is a chance if the young and gay do not avoid 
him. 

The old divine I spake of, no doubt knew every shade and 
feature of the human character ; he knew well how to manage 
these things. No wonder, then, that be preached for so many 
years, and never gave offence. 
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Pao^dfliTioif II. 

A minister of the gospel, who does not mean to give oflbnce, 
must not cause his audience to mistrust that he aims at tbeit 
vices. He maj, and must preach rousingly against rice and in- 
fidelity ; but 80 sure as one of bis hearers finds his ovr nr vice se* 
verely touched, he will be offended. I know a great and popu- 
lar divine in this citj, who will boldly compare infidels to dc^ 
and wild beasts ; but he never gives offence. He does it so wit- 
tily they like him the better. 

The case of Nathan^s reproof to David is often urged here ; 
and with as little propriety as was the case of Paul and Felix in 
the former proposition. Nathan was inspired, and sent as a 
prophet to reprove king David. But who claims inspiration? 
And, reader, supposing you knew ychirself to be in the habit of 
telling lies ; would you like it if Mr. B > should meet you in 
the street to-morrow, and th^t, too, before a great number of peo- 
ple, and should say to you, *'• Srr, you are a liar ?" And woulcl 
it not be still more uncivil and u^^kind to accuse a man before aa 
audience, and at a ti^^^i^ whch custom has forbidden him t« 
reply in bis own defence, to deny, paliate, or vindicate his 

crime ? 

As this is a point of great delicacy, it cannot be looked at 

with too much exactness and attention. A«d I shall lay down 
a fc.v principles '■^ noixims which I have deduced from obser- 
vation of the best models : I mean men famous for never giving 
offence, yet strenuous preacl>ers against all wickedness. 

In the first place, I would recommend to the young preacher 
not to be too free in naming vices particularly. He may some- 
times go so far as to specify certain vices, which are considered 
as disgraceful and infamous ; and, on some rare occasions, may 
preach a sermon against tbem. But his duty is to preach the 
gospel, and, of course, dwelling on particular acts or parts of con- 
duct would not be proper. 

Classification is an excellent method of naming rices so as 
not to give offence- Thus, jf one vice is known to prevail, it 
maybe put into a long catalo^ue^and pronounced with such ve* 



Jben€At'raf]r|4ity m to exche no alarm. Aiid a ^pceac)ier is p«f- 

lUcularlj cautioned, when lie mentioni any personal faults .97 

libibles of anjr «f bis bearers, to lootk, at tbat moment, jTotmd ii\(o 

la tdiAreot quaiiter Qf the audience -from tbe place tbe offenders 

^ 4Ut ; rotbierwise tbejr will infallibly be tip in arm^. And wben 

^ny parttcular.sia Is known to prevail in tbe audieoyce* it maf 

, tbe safely mentioned, proi^ided aome olher sin, wbicb does npt 

f>rev.ai(y is mentioned^ soon aAer it, and dwelt upon witb gre^t 

eippbasis and severity. ~ 

sLet ipe also /emind young preachers, tbat all the juices con* 

jMcted with wealth and splendour, under certain aspects, aijl 

easily, |iQtroduce4 'into pennons witbout giving, any offence, ip, 

this form.t indeed^ I have sometimes heard the finest and mo^t 

lezquisite compliments .paid to men of fortune-; and then they 

will bear apme tolerably severe 'reinarju about ;covetousneA8, 

^worldly mindedness, lujcurj, and dissipatiop. At the very 

jname of.such a class of men, I have sometimes noticed a dozen 

men -in an audience s^ppear to. swell into a larger- sia^; ^^ 

(Would seem to heave upon their -seats, somewhat Jike a gre^t 

J»illow from sea, when first it .reaches soundings.; apd wqu14 

^evidently show a conscious, pleasmpe in having perhaps the ey|S 

xf one hundred, and tbe thorugbts of -five times that .number, 

(turned upon them, wbu envied. them-the refreshing reproof tl^t 

ieli from tbe lips of the .gentle orator. Andwheni the reprof^f 

Xellfit was brushed from their eyebrows, without ,p^in oreffo^, 

^nd perhaps with a smile tbat reflected tbe orator's compliment, 

while half the audience would fay, in their heMts, *V0 that^l 

could merit such reproofs!" 

But the preacher who makes bis hearers feel the force of bi^ 
. censures, and tbe ^mart of conviction, will create uneasiness, 
will procure for himsdf enemies,, tod, perhaps, ultimately en- 
danger bis salary. Those who will not be instructed by these 
^•bseiVations must taste the fruits of theirtementy. 

Before I leave this proposition, it is important to obeenw, 

«that there are certain collateral topics whioh should always be 

jissociated with. preaching against particular yiceis. . Nothing ii 

more Agreeable to pe|^ns guilty of parti^^iilar.siq^ than tp tistt 

it urged, tbat, after all; it makes b^t little diiema«« ^tol 
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tbose whose exterior is irnepfoacbablei are geBerallj', perlia|i9^ 
as wicked in some other way. Or if, perhaps, thej' are not as 
wicked, it is no thanks to them that they are not a great deal 
worse than their neighbours. And this, which is no doabt a 
truth, may, at the same time, be useful to that part of thi 
audience who are not guilty of outbreaking sins; lest they 
should be tempted to boast and glory over others. And is it 
not a hard thing that those who are guilty of no immoral oreA 
acts should not be allowed some credit for their morality- 
Some care must be bestowed on the moral part of the audi* 
ence ; lest, when their ascendency over the ritious and pnh 
fane is denied or lessened, they are not also offended. But 
this will be provided for in another part of the subject 

The grand object is to preach the truth, and yet not ofbxd 
any body ; in order to which one general observation is of al* 
niost universal use, and it applies with great force to preachhig 
against vice and open immorality. There should be a soft- 
ness, an urbanity, a ** mellowness," as I have sometimes hear! 
it styled, in all the compositions, and addresses, and style, and 
manner erf a preacher. A single qualifying term will torn the 
arrow aside : — a softening epithet will wrap its point in silk;— 
a gentle pull at the bow will make it fall short of the mark, or 
if the speaker will display all his energies, he may, by one kind 
adjective, or adverb, raise it over the heads of his audience, . 
and then bis bow may twang with dreadful sound, and the 
hissing arrow cut ^e ethereal arch, and like that of Acestes 
take fire in the clouds ; and. the hearers will all rejoice that 
they are safe while such dreadful bolts are flying. 

Many a frightful storm of eloquence against vice have I heard, 
which brought to my mind the grand fire-works of Catherine 11. 
in honour of Prince Henry of Prussia. The line was Ave milef 
ia length, and the imperial court were, for two boors, seated 
uaier a centinaoas arch of brilliant flame;' 
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P&0P08ITI0V III. 

fireatcare must be used io preaching against hypocrisji 
there is, perhaps, no class of men so unwilling to be detected 
as hypocrites. It is not so much on their own account ; for they 
are generally pretty well satisfied, in their ovm minds, what 
they are, which is the cause of their extreme sensibility, but 
they are unwilling to be laid open before -others. And this rule 
ifiplies with nearly equal force to all the vices of the mind, suck 
sui pride, m^lice^ covetousness, and others. 
. What, then, must be said by the preacher in the case of 
hypocrites? For surely their case cannot be passed over 
in silence. They are known to be mumerous, and their case 
is a most prominent one. There may be some preachers who 
are hypocrites themselves, and they will have the advantage of 
possessing a kind of moral sense about them, which will natu* 
rally keep them on the side of prudence. Yet the desire (I 
will not call it ambition) they may have to be thought pungent, 
powerful, and faithful preachers, may sometimes cany them 
too far. 

The first rule is never, or very seldom, to preach against by* 
pocrisy professedly ; for it is a certain facti that the delicate 
nerves and refined feelings of that class of people never can 
long endure the steady contemplation of that picture, even 
though drawn in its most favourable colours ; but, certainly, if 
painted in all its hideous deformity, they will rise into opposi* 
tion, provided they should not sink under conviction— a case 
very improbable. 

In the second place, it is not best for the preacher to intimate 
any suspicion that there are hypocrites in his audience. For 
be will thereby subject himself to the charge of judging hearts, 
and of being unkind and uncharitable in his feelings. Prophets 
and apostles might lay and substantiate such charges, but unin- 
spired preachers have no right to accuse their hearers of more 
ihan they can prove inforo eccUnos* 

In the third place, when hypocrisy is, if it ever is directly. 
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aieBtioned, or a little enlarged upon, it should be done with t 
gentle hand, and in a mira and mellow style and maDoer, as 
though the preacher could by no means, for a moment, harbour 
the idea thaft any thing like it was among his people ; jret, lest 
there might be danger, he should tender^ and most politely 
persuade them to be careftri iir comparing their cha^raeters: with 
our ^rreat standards^ and see to it that there was no deficiency* 
M^tbiAks 1 can almoist hear himr with a gra^Fe and beDiKneol' 
lAxjtle say thus : * 

** Brethren. I cannot make yeu more duly sensible than yqf 
are, how important it is that you should be geiiuine and sineeiti^ 
CJfarftrtians. Think not that I wish to discourage or dishearten 
you. Let me rather direct your attention to the abundance ap4- 
fulness of the divine promises. Yet, t.e exhorted to see to it 

' that your faffh rs strong and unwavering, that you have 4Ui^ 
aibundance of the dhrine spirit. Be exhorted not to be feer/iil- 

. and unbeliering and let your sincerity be incited by the grace* 
of him who has done and promised so much ; and since be has* 
promised, do you see that he fulfils his promises ; yeaii keep hiai- 
16 bis word." 

And will not an audience understand the meaning of aU thisf 
Will they not believe it to be an e;|^hortation against hypocrisy ? 
And why should that horrible, disgusting, unfashionable woff 
}te used at all 7 

Proposition IV. 

Tke preachet that woqld not give offence tntrst not mi^^ 
points too painfully, i. e. ihust never reason very closely, noi^ 
very long ; much less must he deliver whol^ sermons, and scr- 
inoii. after sermon, which consist of compact bodies of solid rea*' 
soning. It matters not to suppose his reasoning shall amount 
p dewpriistration In every case, for that would be so much tbtif 
>vorse. He will fail of his grapd object— he will give pfience.' 

Several bad consequences will follow this mode of preaching. 

I. The entire frame of the triangular doctrines depends bH 
irtatsome jnight perhaps style mystery and "/oitt." They 



damiot he suppoitedt %y reasoping ; let sny one aHeviiprt it, ftiid» 
in spite of alh bis efforts, tfaej wtH fall to the ground. This bas^ 
been often tried, and has often had a similar result. But, 

2. Such a strain of argtimentative preaching would produce 
li metaphysical taste in the hearers, who would soon arrive at 
that pass that they would take no pleasure in loose, incohe- 
rent, and declamatory sermons ; and would be satisfied with / 
IK)thing but a systematic strain of reasoning. Ihe ^oung 
preacher shobld, therefore, make his discourses as declamatory* 
as possible, winch will give scope for energy, zeal, and pathos; 
and provided he introduces a great many passages of scripture^ 
lie will save himself from the charge of being a common-place 
preacher. 

3 Declamatory sermons, with little or no argument, are com* 
posed with incomparablj less mental labour than those which 
are truly argumentative and demonstrative. Hence, they are 
far easier to every grade of talent, and, in fact, may be acquired 
by men of the most inferior talents. In a great dearth of ta- 
lents, therefore, who would not think it the most safe course to 
condemn and reject argumentative preaching as useless, for the 
sake of adopting a plan far more easy and sure of success? nay» 
if well followed up, sure of acquiring for a man the reputation 
pi great talents. For, reader, it is a fact, that some of our most 
wonderfully ^reat men are nothing more than mere declaimers. 
They have a good deal of promptness and confidence about them ; 
can look as Wise as any man living ; can assert roundly, and 
doing this, most people neither know nor care whether the dis^ 
course is diade up of truisms, cemmon-places, or any thing else* 
provided the horrible Hopkinsian metaphysical arguments are 
avoided. 

This matter is so extremely important that I must add some* 
thing, for which some of my readers may have cause to thank 
soe for being tedious. I will put a secret talisman into the 
hands of the simplest, most feeble, and insipid young man, 
whereby, in a few years, he shall have two great D's added 
to his 9ame. Let him but go through cdlege, no matter 
bow lazy and idle be is, he mtist haggle down a little Latin, and 
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a Terj littlt irf* tupto, tuptise, &c. ; theft let hlfti g» to Ac tbe'- 
ological school, and fall boldlj at the Hebrew, read the first rerse 
of Genesis, and one or two in Psalms. Philosophy, matbema- 
tics, history, and works of taste, are of no consequence to hioi^ 
He most, bj and bj, attack biblical criticism, and leatin how to 
correct the translation in a dozen or twent j places : make a lit* 
tie noise about Campbell and Stuart, orerthrow Locke and Ed- 
wards, which he can do in a fortnight, turn over a few old Latia 
books, such as Turretin, Pictete, and Rigeley, read a little in the 
expositors and sjstematics, patch up an exegesis, and write some 
exercises. He need not read much ; must copy a great deal ; 
must talk a great deal ; think little ; never reason ; it is always 
better to assert, and leave the onut probandi to be made put by 
such as, in their dull wisdom, may want it. 

In short, as to learning, he may get more or less as he pleases ; 
his grand object is to arrive at licensure, then the important 
task commences. In his sermons, frequent quotations from, the 
old divines, and the standards, will be important. It, will be 
unlucky if he can get nothing from the old divines : and, reader, 
I simply ask the question, whether be may not sometimes quote 
a sentence Jiom some old divine, even although he never saw 
the book, provided be is sure he does not differ from that author? 
For instance, he may sometimes remark, *' as says the learned 
and pious Limborch or Fictete." For it would be a wonder, 
indeed, if Limborch or Fictete did not say that thing at one 
time or another* This would be a great help to him on Ta* 
rious occasions. 

But this young man must preach soundly and roundly the 
triangle ; must assert that mankind have no manner of ability 
to do any thing ; — must have such terms as spiritual^ mytteryy 
grace y imputation^ federal head^ covenaiUf in every sentence ;— 
must knock down metaphysics, and all trains of reasoning ;— 
must assert very boldly, and make his audience feel that he has 
authority and power. 

His tones and gestures may be taken from a fourth rate ac- 
tor, provided be can go so high : he must swell up his words 
lyhh great pomp, and if be can hit a little of the Caledoiuan 
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biogQC» all the btttef« Tct all must b« done with a prettj alr^ 
looking polite, wise, sagacioui, profound, and as big as possible* 

I believe I need not add, any thing like a conformitj to thes^ 
rules will make the man a public wonder ; so that tren whtfin 
he walks the street, modesty will often compel him to lowes 
down his hat, and hide his face, to escape the ardent gaze ofab* 
trasive curiosity.-^-Dico quid seio. 

Beside these pulpit qualifications, there are some others of 
{reat importance, in their influence, and their best reoommea* 
dation is that they cost little labour or effort. This young man 
must early and strongly attach himself to great men, and lead* 
ing characters, whether great or little. He must never op|>0M 
their measures, dispute their sentiments, nor expose their foiblee^ 
must be ready to second their motions, trumpet their praise, 
humour their passions, flatter their prejudices, imbibe tbei* 
ideas, and disseminate their opinions. He must, indeed, suffies 
these men to stand upon his shoulders, and if they now and 
then kick a little, not seem to mind it — that by their influence, 
in due time, he may stand upon the shoulders of others. There 
is vast science in this system, from which, though a legal and 
visible hierarchy is excluded, with great abhorrence, yet all 
its benefits are countervailed by a texture of influence and 
interest, wrought into a fabric of equal height and solidity. A 
hierarchy is a real staircase cut round a pyramid, on every step 
of which men have a level foothold firm and easy. But wheie 
no stairs are cut in the smooth steep, the ascending and super- 
incumbent fabric of power is sustained and pushed upwards, 
by extended substructions of broad and brawny shoulders be- 
low. I shal^ say little about it : but if a man would hope to 
rise, be must apply his shoulders to the timbers be can reach, 
and it is no great matter where he begins. However, he must 
bow himself, like Sampson, but for a different purpose. Yet 
it will generally happen, that while he pushes some upwards, 
he must pull others downwards. Thus, by a nice eye, a resolute 
hand, and due dexterity, he will first perhaps be in equilibrio^ 
then buoyant, at length rampant, and, last of all, salient. He 
will then naturally plant his feet on shoulders, or heads, below : 
"iut mu^t never cease to shove those above him^ that he'may rise 
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wise is sufficient. But here sometimes is witoessed a curiom 
«suiHe, which would give scope to the pencil ef Hogarth, or the 
pen of Bntler. 

I should now proceed to the third and husti and by far tfaa 

.gfenteat quality of the good presbjteriao, in the true technical 

'import of the phrase. But the very great importance of tfaa 

subject, together with s&me original hints, seem to foi'bid it a 

place in this series. It will appear in the nex|. Indeed, if | 

/have been so fortunate as to lay down rules whereby a noioistv 

may preach, and not offend his audience, in this refined anA 

.fastidious age, i think the fe8t may safely be .put off for a km 

weeks. 

IMVESTIQATOiL 



No. V. 

Theab is no point mor^ importunately urged by the trianga- 
lar divines, than that the understanding of the sinner is as iniu4l 
depraved as the will. To make out this doctrine, they set tdeir 
•best metaphysical powers and talents in the most logical array. 
There is not room to enter largely into this discuaaiouy at pra- 
aent; nor, indeed, can I conceive that much room or time is 
necessary to present the subject in a point of light both intel- 
ligible and satisfactory. • • 

The fleal which prompts these strenuoas endeavours to oiaka 
out the depravity of the understanding, aritos from their profeaa- 
ed desire to make the doctrine of depravity complete, affecting 
all parts of the soul alike, and, as they allege, to deprive the sin- 
ner of all opportunity to boast, or glory, in any thing which he 
has, while in a state of impenitence ; and to make oat bis na- 
tural state to be the most ruined and the worst possible. In 
their notions of the depravity of the underptandiug, they find 
their chief countenance and support for denying and r^eotlj|g 
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the doctrine of mora/ inabUUy; for they say, as. the understand- 
ing is as deeply depraved as the will, there must, therefore, be 
something in the way of a sinner's return to holiness and to 
God, beside merely the want of will, or disposition to do it. 

If a mere persuasion could alter the natural condition of men ; 
if believing our state to be better or worse than it is, would 
make it better or worse, there would be a motive to distort evi- 
dence, to shut our eyes against light, and to wrest the scriptures 
in which our characters are faithfully portrayed. But, as things 
are, our highest interest, and only security, seems greatly to de* 
pend on our having just conceptions of our condition, without 
which we can hardly be supposed to receive, or appreciate, Uie 
remedy God has provided. 

I shall convey my opinion on this subject to the reader, under 
the following particulars : — 

1. The will, or, what is usually termed the moral faculty of 
the soul, is that alone which has any concern with sin or holi- 
ness, virtue or vice, or by whatever name those things may be 
called. On the contrary, the understanding, or intellect, is that 
faculty of the mind of which knowledge or ignorance is alone 
predicable. It is the perceiving faculty, the eye of the soul; 
and, according as it is differently modified, it is the fountain of 
reason, memory, judgment, &c. 

Depravity, as far as sin or holiness, right or wrong, are con* 
cemed, has no connexion with the understanding, is not predi- 
cable of it, any more than it is a material substance, such as 
stone or timber. So, on the other hand, neither is knowledge, 
reason, memory, or judgment, predicable of the will, or moral 
faculty. They, indeed, both belong to the soul, yet they are' 
departments distinct from, and independent of, each other. 
Whoever asserts that the understanding is depraved^ may as cor- 
rectly assert, that the will reasons or perceives ; t. e. if he 
means any thing more than that there is a want of knowledge, 
judgment, or power of perception in the understanding. 

2. By depravity of understanding, then, must be meant igno- 
rance, the want of knowledge, or of strength of faculty to ac- 
quire it. I might more largely justify and demonstrate these 
positions, but they will not be demed. It then remaina t^ Voc- 

10 
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quire what necessary and established, or adrentitious and ae- 
cidf'Dtal connexion there is between wiekedneBs of heart uod 
depravity of understanding, or ignorance, ^by which I mean the 
same thin^. And this inquiry will naturally resolve itself into 
two parts, viz. aa it relates to reason and experience, and as it 
relates to the express testimony of scripture. 

1. The light of reason and experience affords no evidence 
that there is any necessity^ or immediate connexion, between sia 
and ignorance, either as cause and effect, or as inseparable con- 
comitants. 

Sin is a free, or voluntary act ; and, for aught we can see, re- 
quires and implies as much voluntariness and intellect — at 
much moral liberty and knowledge, as holiness. Sin is a trans- 
gression of the law of God ; but the great command of the law is, 
** Thou slialt love the Lord thy Qod mth all thine heart " Now, 
we have no evidence that the first sin of Satan, or of Adam, or 
that any subsequent sin of fallen angels, or men, was occasion- 
ed by ignorance, or caused ignorance, t. e. necessarily and im- 
mediately. 

No mortal knows what the soul is : no mortal can say that a 
sinful act of the will instantly detracts, or cut-off, a single ray of 
light from the understanding, or renders the understanding, at 
the next moment, feebler in its perceptive, retentive, reminiscent, 
or concept ive powers. I speak now of the light of reason and 
experience merely. I can readily conceive, and shall present- 
ly show, how a simple state may draw after it a state of igno- 
ranee, but this is voluntarily done, and is wholly adventitious to 
a sinful state. 

Experience daily shows us, that a local disease in the body, 
by the force of corporeal sympathies and connexions, may cause 
a morbid diathesis through the system ; thus, a slight puncture 
in the foot may brins on p11 the horrible train of tetanic symp- 
toms. But who can tell me, by the light of reason and philo- 
sophy, or by any other light, in what incorporeal essence the va- 
riou<4 faciiltiei« of the soul inhere, so coqnected by a common 
eensorium, that when one becomes diseased^ all the rest are ne- 



sessarilf and essentially impaired ? If we have such a philoso- 
pher amongst us, I could wish he would come out and publish 
his knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 

Sin neither originated in a mistake, nor does it proceed on 
that footing. The most sinful being in the universe, is, perhaps, 
inferior in knowledge to no creature, and, in fact, the sin of our. 
first parents is rather represented as an increase, than a dimiua- 
tion of knowledge.* Sin against God does by no means con- 
sist in hating a mistaken notion of God,' but in hating the true 
God ; and experience will not show that the most wicked men 
have generally been the most ignorant. 

The great point 1 would lay down, and endeavour to establish, 
is, that neither reason nor experience has given us any know- 
ledge of the nature and properties of the soul, whereby we can 
certainly conclude, that the immediate and necessary efiect of 
sin on the soul is to diminish the stock of knowledge already 
acquired, or to enfeeble the power of acquiring any further 
knowledge, such as the soul inay wish and seek to acquire. 

As to reason alone, aided by all its most diligent researches 
into the nature and properties of the soul, it wholly fails in this 
inquiry, and cannot afford one ray of evidence that the intellect 
of a wicked man or angel, is less acute or powerful in discover* 
ing facts, or in making comparisons or deductions, than that of 
a holy man or anget. A similar result is obtained by resorting 
to all that experience can afford on this subject. Indeed, ex- 
perience is as lame as reason ; the one being ignorant of what 
the soul is, as to its substance and structure, if those terms ars 
applicable to a purely spiritual being ; and the other being un- 
furnished with data from whence a fair comparison can be made. 
To institute a comparison between the knowledge and acqui- 
sition of holy and sinful angels, would be an attempt to judge of 
things beyond our sphere of knowledge. Had there been two 
human pairs created instead of one — had one of them remained 
holy, and produced a race of holy and perfect people, and could 
we have had access to both races, we might then have made 
some comparisons useful to this inquiry. But among the de- 

* And the Lord God said, behold ! tht msB is btoame ai one of at, to know 
good and evil. €reiv iH. S2. 
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BceodaDts of one fallen race, we discorer do means of making 
BQch a comparison jast or certain. Rous or holj men discover 
no more strength of intellect than wicked men. It will be rea- 
dily granted that they hare more wisdom ; but msdom embraces 
more than mere intellect, and cannot be separated from moral 
Tirtue or holiness. 

The understanding may be called the eye of the sonl, as it is 
the perceiTing faculty. Now, it is evideot, that sin injures 
many of the corporeal faculties. Indeed, the whole province of 
the passions and appetites, to say the least, as truly belong to 
the body as to the miod. But they are deeply injured by sin. 
In fine, those faculties of the body, which are more immediate- 
ly connected with, and adapted to, the will or moral powers of 
the soul, are all injured by sin, are rendered exorbitant, corrupt, 
and perverse. But is a man*s eyesight or hearing injured ? 
Does not a wicked man see with the bodily eye as sharpfy^ as a 
good man? Does he not hear as well? Is he not as good a 
judge of music or painting as a good man ? Is it probable that 
Enoch or Elijah, who attained to immortality, without tasting 
death, or that Jeremiah or St John, who were sanctified from 
the womb, had better eyesight or hearing, or, in short, had 
more strength and acuteness of intellect, than Socrates or Aris- 
totle? 

What man's intellectual powers might have been had he 
never fallen; how he would have progressed in knowledge 
and intellectual capacity, furnishes, I am aware, a fine field for 
the play of the imagination, and for the looser powers of decla- 
mation, and I have often heard it dwelt upon with beantifol 
flowers and fine flourishes. And all these things might have 
been true, from circumstabces wholly adventitious to the pre« 
sent argument. *' Had man not fallen," says the devout Fla- 
vel, *< all truths would have been obvious to his view, in their 
comely order and ravishing beauty.'' And are they not now» 
with an order as comely, and a beauty as ravishing, to everj 
one, wha does not voluntarily shut his eyes upon them ? To 
shut the eye. Reader, is a very different affair from a want of 
eyesight ; so, voluntary ignorance is no certain proof of weak- 
ness of intellect, but rathec of moral depravity. 
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Bat these metaphyBicians hare an easy method of conifatltig 
the foregoing remarks. They say, wicked men h^ve know* 
ledge and understanding in ** naturals*' as they are pieased to 
phrase it, but not in spirihials. And the ground they take, here, 
unites two qualifies seemingly of an opposite nature: extreme 
absurdity, and great adaptedness to the prejudices of weak 
minds; and these qualities are not unfrequently ojbserved to 
meet in the same opinions.* 

I should reserve the consideration of this opinion till we eomo 
to examine the light of scripture on this subject, but that it 
seems necessarily connected with some observations winch 

* Dr. M*Leod, in a Totome of Sermons juit pabUshedy (Serm. 4. p. 192.) 
remarks, *' The human mind is eapable of pereeiving the force of a syllogisttt 
or the troth of a mathematical proposition ; but is devoid of apiritual diacri* 
jnination." To prove this, he quotes the following seripture : '' For what man 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him ? even 
to, the things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit of God." 

The text he quotes, no doubt, has an important meaning, and ts tme^bot 
nothing to his purpose. The Doctor's notion of spiritual iUumioation, apiri(», 
ual understanding, spiritual knowledge, and twenty other spirituals, may b« 
said to form the prominent trait in the scheme of godliness laid down in these 
sermons. It is set up as a main pillar, and, I fear, the parts of tiie strueture 
that rest upon it are but ill supported. Bj classing it with a ifjllogism and a 
mathematical proposition, I presume the Doctor will not complain that in* 
justice is done him, by saying that he alludes wholly to the intellect or uiidei>> 
standing. Now, admitting that spiritual illumination relates merely to the 
intellect, and has concern with truth and matters of fact, I would 
earnestly intreat him to inform the public (rf'one truth, or matter of fact, con- 
tained in all religion, which the ** human mind," as such, without any refer« 
ence to moral character, cannot understand, cceteriis paribus, as well as it can 
a syllogism or mathematical proposition. But, says the objector, *' these are 
speculative truths.*' What then ? The most perfect knowledge cannot go 
beyond a rational and full conviction of a truth. People lose themselves is 
the fogs of mysticism, and they should read the story of Poole's fiery dragon. 
** But the things of God knoweth no man but the spirit of God,'* says the 
Doctor. Surely not, I reply, till such time as God makes them known { 
-which he has most abundantly done. The will of God, I suppose, is one of the 
things, nay, comprehends many of the things, of God. But who ^ere those 
that knew their master's wiU and did it not, who were to be beaten wNh 
many stripes ?^ Who was it, that when thej' knew God, glorified him not as 
God ? Spiritual illumination, understanding, knowledge, discernment, be^ 
reader, has settle eoncem with the beauty of truth ; but to see beoM^ ^t» 

I.0VK. 
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must be subjoioed to this head. To this opiuoD of theirt I 

reply, 

1. What they or others can mean by knowledge of ** spirit 
uaU^ or of spiritual things, has no connexion with a man's in- 
tellectual capacity, strength of understanding, or, in short, knofh 
ledee^ according to the true import of that word ; and, of course, 
forms no part of the inquiry, whether the understanding is as 
much depraved as the will. They admit the will is totally de- 
praved, i. e. wholly sinful. Now, if the understandings; is, in its 
kind, as much depraved as the will, then it must be totally dark. 
All knowledge must be extinguished, for ever; as well as ail 
power, ever more, to acquire knowledge. I say again, all 
knowledge, absolutely, must be put out, like a Jiiuniiag coal 
dropped into a river, from which, in an instant, every spark of 
light and heat is excluded. The entire intellect mnst be de- 
stroyed. For they must be made to see that their idle disfinc- 
tion, between natural and spiritual knowledge, will not be able 
to save them, in this extremity. For they admit the will to be 
entirely depraved, and this depravity extends as much into what 
they call natttrals as spirituals The wickedness of the human 
VFill is not limited to spiritual things. It is depraved in all its 
Tolitions — iti all its exercises. '^ The imagination of man's 
heart is only evil, and that contioually.'' '< There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. They are together become unprofit- 
able ; their throat is an open sepulchre, their feet are swift to 
shed blood ; destruction and misery are in their way ; the way 
of peace have they not known ; there is no fear of €rod before 
their eyes." 

Such is the sinner^s depravity of heart or will, and it is indeed 
total, because excluded from no volition, act, or intention. Now, 
if his understanding, according to its kind and nature, is. as to- 
tally depraved as the will, it must certainly extend to every 
perception — there can nothing be left of it : it must be extinct. 
For as 1 have shown, depravity of understanding can consist in 
nothing but ignorance and weakness, and, while any thing h 
left, it cannot be totally depraved. The depravity of the will 
is perversion ; but that of the understanding, from its nature 
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and kind, must be privation ; and if both are total, the eonse* 
quence I state must follow. 

2. As we discover nothing by reason or experience which 
proves that depravity of will is necessarily connected with de- 
pravity of understanding, as ^11 the advantage gained here ia 
from the sole argument, termed petitio prindpii, so, a much 
more important question is begged, in setting up the distinction 
between natural and spiritual things, or natural and spiritual 
knowledge. There is, perhaps, not a more fruitful source of 
error than this distinction, as set up and applied, by them, to 
religious doctrine. 

There is, indeed, such a thing as spiritual knowledge or un«, 
derstanding, which, I shall hereafter show, relates principally, if 
not wholly, to the heart, or the moral powers of the soul ; 
which goes into ttie nature of true holiness, and of which wick- 
ed men are incapable. But we have no concern with that 
kind of knowledge in an Inquiry whether the understanding is 
depraved. 

God's kingdom is made up of spiritual beings ; that is, of 
pure spirits, such as God himself, and angels ; of beings which 
are mixed and composed of matter and spirit; and such are 
mankind — of animals, vegetables, and inorganic matter. These 
various modes of beings together with their characters, spheres 
of action, properties, affections, and offices, are the proper sub- 
jects of knowledge. Now, nothing can be more evident than 
that a wicked creature, whose will is totally depraved, is as 
truly susceptible of the knowledge of these various orders of 
being, of their characters and attributes, as a holy creature. I 
think nothing but incorrigible ignorance, or incurable prejudice, 
will undertake to deny this. A wicked, depraved creature 
can, beyond all question, form as correct a notion of any one 
being that exists, as a holy creature can, provided he be fur- 
nbhed with the means of information. 

There are immaterial beings, and such are the supreme be* 
ing himself, as well as the various orders of angels : we our- 
selves have an immaterial, or incorporeal part, called the soul, 
which part is neither visible, audible, nor tangible, to the bodily 
organs, and is immortal. But these truths are as justly a^Qte- 
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bended by bad men, as good. God is infinite, eternal, omnipre' 
■ent^ omnipotent, and immntable. He is the sole creator and 
(Ofernor of all creatureB ; rational creatures are accountable to 
bim for their conduct, as to their supreme moral ruler and 
uniyersal father. They are all governed by one law — ^the ge- 
neral and grand obligation of which is supreme love to God, 
and perfect obedience to all his requirements. But there is 
nothing in all thi% which wicked men and devils may not, and 
do not, as truly understand, as good men and holy angels» 

The nature and obligations of the law of God are as truly un- 
derstood by wicked men as good men. There is nothing in 
the guilt of sin, the nature of holiness, the notion and necessity 
of pardon, which b uniotelligible to the depraved heart ; and7 
in a word, the government God exercises over his creatures* 
hi all its parts, is as easily and truly understood as the govern- 
ment of an earthly monarch, and as much more so as the di- 
ylne laws are more clear and simple, more evidently just and 
excellent, than human laws, with this only difference, that the 
good man loves, and the wicked man hates them. 

Furthermore, the scheme of salvation, by Christ, is no less 
plainly set forth, and clearly understood, by sinful creatures, 
than the other parts of the divine dispensations. The sinner as 
truly and justly feels himself condemned by the divine, as by 
human laws. The nature and force of conviction are often 
equally plain, and far stronger in the latter, than in the former 
case ; and the whole character and work of Christ, his power 
and willingness to save the . sinner ; the duties he enjoins as 
essential to discipleship, and incitements he offers as powerful 
motives of action, are all perfectly clear to every apprehension, 
as I trust I shall soon show, undef its proper head. But at 
present I say, that, as to every purpose of intellect, knowledge, 
reason, understanding, these subjects are as plain as any other 
subjects, in proportion to the intelligence afforded concerning 
them, and that is abundant ; plain as the arts and sciences, as 
history, geography, laws, or manners. 

There are certainly mysterious points in the great doctrines 
of revelation, as there are, at least, as many in natural religion, 
and even in nature itself. 9ut these are not mysterious to 
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Hdcked men, as such, upecalatively cilnBiderad. They WBe 
equally so to good meo; savidg what results from greater atten* 
tion ; and it is, beyond all doubt, a fact, that many a wicked, 
unregenerate man, has a far more correct knowledge of the 
great doctrines of revelation, than some good and very pious 
Christians have. As far as the bare intellect is concerned, 
they are far sounder in the faith, in the range of knowledge 
common to both ; beside that, they have ten, perhaps a hun- 
dred times the range^ or extent of knowledge^ in the whole 
plan of truth. And the spiritual discernment of a Christian is 
his perception of the loveliness of truth, and the God of trUth^ 
In which he differs from the sinner. 

Seldom did the grand adversary of God and man eter lay 
a deeper snare for the feet of the anwary, than is perceivable 
m this most absurd and insidious error. The term sptrihudt 
misunderstood^ and misapplied, is the bate dr lure which leads 
thousands .of simple souls after an ijpiis Jatuu$ into total dark- 
■ess. The supporters of this distinction must take one of the 
two following grounds : either, 

A Christian must needs have two intellects, aivd two kinds of 
knowledge^ a natural and a spiritual. The natural^ or unrenew- 
•d man, they say, has no spiritual knowledge ; of coarse, his 
spiritual intellect is totally dark ; and this lays the foundation oC 
an ioability to come to Christ, independent of his will. Or, 

2. The soul having but one intellect or understanding, musl^ 
nevertheless, be capable of two kinds of knowledge, viz. natn- 
ral and spiritual, and the latter must be wholly destroyed by 
sin, or else it cannot be equally depraved with the will. If the 
understanding retains the least degree of spiritual knowledge^ 
it cannot be totally depraved, and their scheme is overthrownn 

But, reader, what matchless and incredible absurdity meets 
the eye, and shocks the common sense, of every mind in thia 
scheme. And this rises obviously and wholly from the loose* 
ness of their metaphysical reasoning. 

Spiritual knowledge, or understanding, can mean but one of 
two things. Either, 

1. The knowledge, or understanding, which any rational 

mind may have about spiritual beings. Foe e^^tu^Ve^^V^v^^^ 

11 
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iaM>ir)i tbeni is a 4lod| that bia perfeetions are infinite, etenil, 
ml immatable ; that there is a hearen and a heU-^— a fatm 
•late; that the ioul is immortal; fliat there are good and bad 
an^Is; that God fcoTems creatures by a moral law, dee. bai 
knowledge, or understanding, of spiritual things, and, of eonrw, 
hat spiritual knowledge. Or, 

S. Which is the common scripture use of the phraae, a heart 
and disposition attached to spiritual things; in ^a wofd, tore to 
■piritoal objects, or holy love. But the want of tUs ia the veiy 
essence of moral depravity — is sin in itself, and foeftrs no rt« 
ladoa to depiavity of understanding, or relevancy to ttiis arga- 
ment 

As far as mere intellect is concerned, the rnktoralandlttg b 
certainly less depraved than the will, and it will be no easy 
matter to prove that it is depraved at all, or, in any degree, m 
an immediate and neeessary consequence, or concomitant, of 
depravity of wiH. And as to two kinds of knowledge, as re* 
lates to the intellect alone, nothing can be more absard than 
the supposition. There is nothing in sin which impairs the sia* 
ner's knowledge of spiritual beings, of his own dully imd obli* 
gations, or of his guilt aod danger. And this, I truat, wiH ap- 
pear to be the light of the sacred scriptures on this aabject 
Nevertheless, it ii proper here to observe, 

3. Sin may be, and is, remotely and consequentially, the 
eanse of much ignorance, not only of €k>d and divine things, 
but of all branches of human knowledge. But tbia, as I said 
above, is adventitious to the nature of sio, and its Immediate 
and genuine effect on the mind. T^ie degeneracy ef the hu- 
man race into a state of extreme it;n(;rance, in consequence ef 
sin, IB no certain proof that inteiligeut creatures, placed in other 
circnmBtances, would become ignorant, or would not, in fact, 
increase in knowledge. It is certain that many wicked men 
have made great prc^gress in knowledge, not only in arts aod 
sciences, but in <he doctriQes of religion* Tet it would be rear 
sonable to suppose, that depraved and sinful beings would take 
little ssHsfHction in meditating in religious , tmfh, which con- 
demoP't Iheir conduct, or endeavouring to improve their know- 
ledge of Qoil, whom tYiv.y Yi:s\.«^» 11 ml^ht be preaumed that 
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ibBy wonld << not like to rttain God ifi their knowledge.'' And 
tbey aceordin^ J say in their hearts, *' Deimrt from «•» O Loidi 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.*' 

It will be readily granted that the extreme ignorance of sa« 
vage nations has been caused by sin ; or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, that their moral deprarity has been the cause of their 
pot rising from a savage into a ciTilised state. But it would be 
easy to show, by the most copious and mmute details of ai^a« 
ment, that the ignorance which sin occaaons is a Toluntaiy ig» 
•orance; that sin depraves the understanding, by shutting tha 
eye of the soul, that b, withdrawing its attention from the most 
important ofagects, thence inducing a Toluiitafy or wilful blmd- 
Bess, and not by producing a physical effect on the understand- 
ing, causing an unavoidable, a necessary ignorance, which, whe- 
ther the sinner wiU or not, mil prevent him from coming to tii#, 
saving knowledge of truth. 

4. It will be readily perceived that the loss of external and 
adventitious advantages to gain knowledge, whether greater or 
lessj occauoned by the frill of man, cannot be taken into flie 
number of the arguments in support of the depravity of the vat' 
derstanding. The certainty that a ship cannot sail where therv 
is no water, is no certain proof that there is any deficiency or 
derangement of its constituent parts* We ought presume, from 
the light of reason, and much more £rom the light of revelation,^ 
that if man had never fallen, his intercourse with his Maker 
would have been attended with the greatest improvements in 
knowledge and wisdom. Sin, which alienated his heart from 
God, and withdrew his attention from the glorious fountain of 
knowledge and excellence, occasioned the loss of those di- 
vine communications which would have enriched him in 
every mental and moral quality which adorn and dignify a ra- 
tional creature* 

But it must be remembered, that a similar withdraw of those 
divine communications from man, had he remained uncorrupt- 
ed by sin, would have lessened, to an amazing -degree, the re- 
flources of his improvement ; and probably even the strength 
and acuteness of his intellect But when we undertake to ex- 
amine the goodness of an organ, of an eye, for ittstanQ<e, we d^ 
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Mt pat it IB a dungeoB — ^we do not withtfrtw ftom it ^e ob-r- 
jectB of virion — we do not indace the person to whoKi it be- 
longs to shut it from the light How absurd would it be for a 
man to shut up his eyes, and then say, *' alas ! what sball I do f 
my eyesight is totally depraved-^I cannot see !** And this ia 
substantially the case with a sinner. 

6. It is not to be understood, from the foregoing observation^ 
fliat I HflSrm that sin may not produce an immediate, and even a 
physical effect on the human intellect, impairing its power, acate-^ 
Bess, and general usefulness. All that I contend for is,lhat thb is a 
point which we cannot determine from any knowledge we de- 
rive from reason and experience concerning the natnre of the 
soul. We know not whether 9in might not have impaired ere-' 
17 Intellectual function or operation. We cannot assured^ 
deny that sin has not only impaired the powers of the souli that 
we know, and are acquainted with, but has, moreover, obstiiiei-'' 
ed and concealed others which, in the incipient stages of beings- 
had not time to be elicited, matured, and brought into actlcm. 

The ground I take is, that reason, common observation, and 
all experience, demonstrate that men's understanding are lesi 
affecte<l by sin than their wills ; that we have no certain evi- 
dence that the intellect, considered as a faculty of the soul, is, 
in any manner, immediattBly, and necessarily, impaired by sin; 
but especially, whether more or less, whether a great deal, or 
not at all affected, it is, to all intents and purposes, as sound, 
strong, and acute, in relation to one object as another; that, if 
it is less successful and correct in religions, than in worldly mat- 
ters, it Is solely owing to less means of information, or less at- 
tention to the means afforded ; that the distinction of spiritual, 
from other knowledge, is wholly without foundation. 

knowledge has to do with truth and facts, and is derived from 
various soui'ces ; but as to its conception and mode, in the hu- 
man mind, it is one It cannot rise higher than to a rational 
and full conviction. Whether a truth is made known to me 
by G>d himself by an angel, or by a man; whether I gain it 
by intuition, deduction, sensation, or reflection, when 1 once, in 
fact, ha veil, it stands, in my mind, together with all ptheir 
trntfai on the sam^ groond of intellection. 
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This Bodon of the depravity of the midentanding, whereby 
the whole -body of religious truths and doctrines is covered 
with an inscrutable veil of mystery, is one of the boldest and 
moet mischievous of Satan's devices. Under the shameful pre- 
tence of paying a high compliment to the sacredness of truth, 
they cover it from human eyes with a cloud, not of mystery, 
but of mist, which, following their definitions, no mortal can 
miderstand; and under a pretence of setting human nature 
low, they release the conscience from remorse, andjt moral 
agent ffom his duty. 

That the spiritual discernment, or understanding of truth, re- 
lates to its moral excellence and beauty, and belongs to the 
will, and affections of the soul, is evidently agreeable to the 
whole tenor of the scriptures. This I shall endeavour to show, 
ia considering what light the scriptures throw on the doctrine 
of the depravity of the understanding. But this must be re- 
served to the next series. - • 

The intelligent and candid reader will perceive a wide dif- 
ference lietween him who shuts his eyes to avoid seeing, and 
him who was bom blind. The former of these cases answers 
to the conduct of men ; hence, saith the word of God, '* This is 
the condemnation that light has come into the world, and men 
have loved darkness rather thaii light, because their deeds nxe 
*vil.^ 

INYESTIGATOB, 



No. VI. 



Doctor M^eod's Sermons. 



A volume of sermons, entitled ^ The Life and Power of flod- 
liness,'- lately published, is before the public. The impiising 
title of this work, and the acknowledged talents of ItA %»&Xtfst^ 
will proeore for it a share of the public a,Ueii\\oii\ «xA> ^ V^^^ 
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liec hift btoi done to a sahfect of siieh iBportMiee» few boob 
can he deBenriog of a larger share. If the writer haa Iruiyi a- 
formed the public what godlineta ia^ and wherein ita life aoi 
power conMBty he hat redeemed hia pledge, kid down with a 
immeasurable revponubility, and, to My nothing of the reward 
of human approbatioi^— to overlook the pleasing eonaciout' 
nesfi, the noble gratification of haying edified the church if 
Chrlftt, and presented before the wicked many of the iMst mi^ 
tiTCs to repentance, a far riclier reward awaits his laboaffa— 4hi 
high and eternal approbation of the Supreme Judge of hnmn 
actions. 

Though the task with which he charged himself ean be but 
poorly performed by one who does not Uto the life and feel tht 
power of godliness, yet I am far from making his prodoctioDa 
eriterion to judge of his personal piely, a topic with which nsi^ 
tber the critic, the theologian, nor the reviewer, has anj eoBceia; 
and concerning which, general reputation^ and the more amiabk 
dictate^ of character, have secured to hhn a Csvourable deci- 
sion. I cannot, however, avoid the persnasion, that the chcnee of 
Ihs subject was not peculiarly fortunate, nor well adapted tohii 
gemns and torn of mind. But of this the reader will judge for 
himself. Some men are sons of thunder, some of consolation; 
and when a true son of thunder gets on themes of consolation 
we may apply to him the language of Garrick, *^ When JohnsoD 
writes tr&gedy, declamation roars, and passion sleeps.** 

These sermonB are by no means destitute of brilliancy of ex- 
pression, and force of thought. Justice cannot deny that they 
evince marks of genius of no ordinary grade ; but I am sony to t 
be compelled to add, that here her claims of commendatioB 
generally end. 

Another day must determine whether it is my infelicify, or 
that of this writer, that we differ in many of the most material 
poeitioDs wl)ich he takes. If I can discover in this work any 
thing like a description of divine life, its pulsations are feeble, 
and it still wears the mortal hue. Indeed, a glance through 
the volume rather presents darkness, impotence, and confusioD, 
than " life anOi poroer^" and reminds me of that strong expres- 
sion m the liturgy , ^^ la \Y\« m\^A Ql.\$%f ^ ^^JMlMt^*'' 

The Doctor, \u Vu% uiVto^^fiXot^ 
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hm Tkff of Wkftt kt styles ^ thc peculiar excsi.uinoii0 «r 
vaft oosFCL.'' These he comprises in fonr artideA, Tis. 

1. '< The Ohristiaa religton alone prsfMMes to man friettdehip 
ttid eommimioo with QMf iti a Mediator ; and effecte reconeilia- 
AftOf by proridingA Mediator perilectly qualified for the purpose.'* 

8. ^ Christlsaity is the oiftf retigioB which prOFvides perfeo-t 
satisfaction to divine justiee for all the sins of them who are 
reconciled toOod*'* 

3. '< Erangelical religion alone secures to man a change of 
mind, hy supernatural powier, Drom sinfulness to holiness.^' 

4. *' Brangeiical religion secures for belieyers a title to 41 
place in heaven* on account of the merits of the Redeemer." 

I earnestly intreat thereader to resort to this book, and read 
the Doctor's own illustration of these propositions; and for 
the same reason 1 4sould wish this book might be generally read. 
For if there be proportion, beauty, force, and grandeur, in truth 
and ^diiness — If there be distortion, turpitude, obscurity, and 
confusion in error, the eye that is not covered with scales of 
blindness, will not read the book but with progressing convic- 
tion, and it will serve as a caustic to bring a callous sore to due 
sensibility. 

My comment on the four propositions will be short; but as 
they are set up as the four cardinal points of gospel excellence, 
I cannot pass by them in silence. 

His first proportion is certainly true, upon my principles, and 
certainly false upon his ; and is a hook of error baited with truth. 

His second proposition contradicts the first; while it ex- 
presses a truth, implies an error ; and as Christ's satisfaction to 
justice is certainly the ground upon which the gospel << propth 
sea to inan/riendship and communion with Qod^^'^ these two 
propositions present the figure of a pyramid ^set upon its apex, 
with its base in the air; and had it been composed of stone. in- 
stead of words, the author's head would have been in danger. 
My meaning is, that he grounds an offer of life and immortality 
to all men on a propitiation made for a part. 

His third proposition is true ; but he covers it with darkness 
in his illustration of it He talks much about its excellent mo- 
rality; but what then? His hearers arc taught to believe that 
ttiei#fcte sack Aiogms moral VitUi^i^ ISl^ w^'^ ^'^ ^vji^^vex^ 
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Before men the whole syBtem of religioas truth, but then their 
undenitandings are totally depraTed, and they are none the bet- 
ter without supernatural illumination. He saya, with great 
emphasis, that the gospel requires holiness. '^ Etmngelical re- 
Ugiont* says he, '' describes hoUness in the clearest termSy re* 
quires it by ike pvcrest freeepts^ tUttstrates it by the best exam- 
ples^ and ursres it by the tenderest motives.^ A climax ! 

But, render, does he tell you what that holiness is to which 
the gospel recorers man? No, Does he tell you what that 
change of mind is which is effected by supematual power? No. 
Those topics, I must presume, were thought too mysterious for 
explanation. 

His fourth proposition, though, in a -sense, true, since Chris- 
tians are certainly saved by grace, yet, as it here stands, in the 
writer^s sense of it, and illustrated by his own remarks, I consi- 
der it as one of the most bold, arrogant, and audacious strokes 
of Antinomian pride and vanity. And I must again beg of the 
reader to examine the proofs he brings of the truth of this pro- 
position. He alleges nothing hke proof — nothing in the shape 
of demonstration — not even the ghost of evidence — not even 
the abortion of an argument; and the propositions he brings in 
its support are still more doubtful than his premises. I shall 
close, for the present, by applyins; to these sermons the words 
of Dr. Fuller, a writer recommended by the triangular divines 
of this city. (See Fuller's life of Pierce, p. 249.) 

** If a man, whatever be his depravity, be necessarily a free ag-ent, 
and accountable for all bis dispositions and actions; if gospel invita- 
tions be addressed to men, not as elect, nor as non-elect, but as sin- 
Bers exposed to the righteous displeasure of God ; if CbristVs obedi- 
ence and death rather increase than diminish our o'llig^-itions to Iotc 
God, and one another; if faith in Christ be a falhug^ in with God's 
way of salFation, and unbelief a falliuj]^ out with it; if sanctificatioa 
be a progressive work, and so essential a branch of our salvaticu as 
that without it no man shall sec tlie Lord : if ti;e holy spirit instruct 
us in nothing by his illuminating inOuonocs i)i]-. wliat was already re- 
(^ vealed in the scriptures, and wbicti we shuiiiJ have p-:!rceivcd but for 
7*r : that we loved darkness rather than lig-ht; a»id if he incl-ines us to no- 
n '' i. thing but what was antecedently right, or tt> such a spirit as every in- 
J" telligent crtaturc ought, at all times, to have possessed,'* 

then are these sermons far, very far, from being a true ex- 
hibition of the life and power of godliness, or of gospel fruth. 
But tliey will be furlhet conaldftwd^ 
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